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PREFACE 


For some ytars I have been unable to supply reprints of most of the papers 
that arc here republished People who request topics often do not base 
access to the original sources where the articles were first printed Furthermore, 
there is a certain logical coherence among these elesen studies that seems to 
justify bringing themi together in an orderly and conscnient series Except for 
the final paper in the series, the articles has'e been photographed exactly as 
they first appeared in print 

With few exceptions, these papers have been printed sinee 1937, llie year 
that marked the publication of my book Personality a ptyiholn^nal interpreta¬ 
tion All of them represent in one way or another tlanlications or amphhcations 
of the theory of personality presented in that volume Some of the articles were 
written explicitly in answer to critics who expressed their disagreements and 
misgivings in print Others represent expansions in theory or application pro¬ 
voked by my own dissatisfaction with my previously stated position 


Since the papers were written over a period of years and for various 
occasions there is no strict continuity among them Yet a common orientation 
to the science of psychology in general, and to the theory of personality in 
particular, marks them all The present arrangement places those papers that 
art* most closely related in theme adjacent to one another The fact that the* order 
IS at the same time roughly chronological is perhaps a sign that the logical 
deselopment of an author s thought is of necessity temporally conditioned 

The opening article on Attitude t gives a standard account of the status of 
this concept up to the year 1935 Instructors sometimes refer students who are 
preparing themselves on the backgrounds of social psychology to this paper 
Attitudes are here viewed as important (often the most important) determiners 
of the social behavior of the individual Although there have been various 
attempts since 1935 to dislodge the concept, one wonders whether its critics 
(learning theorists, phenomenologists, field theorists) have done more than 
help refine it For example, one may agree wholeheartedly that attitudes are 
Icarnc'd, that they operate at any given time through a convergent perception, 
thus reflecting the impact of the situation upon the individual, and that they 
always serve a functional role in the economy of a person’s life as a whole — 
without surrendering the concept Insofar as social behavior of the individual 
reflects organization, recurrence, and similarity, the doctrine of attitude (or some 
close equivalent) seems indispensable Since 1935 a whole new realm of 
attitude research has opened up in social psychology, namely, public opinion 
polling While this research is generally regarded as having a practical and 
applied bent, the logic of its procedures and its underlying theory raise many 
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' M 4 ir, Ilf .ifif.ait, Ail thini>s tonsidtrtd, 

.f. r !' iiifr.ii to tilt litid of ‘.dial [‘sycholoi;> 

■ft , , ,,,( - ,J, J -s ,,1 id.tf.'s It'ittnd f.ttoa til'’ ArncTitan Psychological 
j* rw;'. in IO“’ If uj'orts hdlonial rtstaah on rhanyfing 
(, 1, ' ir, fill it u. i *i nol.'is (otr a (vriod ol liUy vtais It likewise argues, 
,,,, I'l r in f!' . i-.'s, lor a 'Itirtr rtiognilion ot the patterned per- 

s . ' , j d,' -iijlf II in hum! as a basn datum for the stieiue of psychology 

I< > . rii If it 1' •!! 1 ,, priJitiiiti. and c^filir'l art the trittria of science, 

f‘ I o, . ,r 11. .< oi.dv ot tht smelt tasc nia\ >d\aiKt the stientt of psychology 
11 . ' t iitiOit, [aprs art tiosi iy knit in siib|at matter and in thtory The 
,,,i < I •'I > ; I’l (1 (issiiitialU tin simt as Chapter VII of Per- 

. . p }, *. .m >1 .Kitipnl ili/.ir) sets forth tht argument that ton- 

t*i ’! 1 re motivis 111 an irulisuhiars lift may ht <]uite indtptmlent, liynamitallv 
'.) >> ilig I t tarl.cr (< g , thildhood) ir.otists 'Ifiis unassuming proposition has 
j'.'i 't.i lonsiiii table lontroscrsy It is iiniongtnial to strut I'rtudians, to 
11,,‘1'. tuiMv to amic Itariung tluousts, and to other psychologists whose think- 
III' ri'i's nu'tt readily toward 'reduction than tow rrd 'tmtrgtnte' A H 
M slow has drawn a helphil drstiiu turn httwetn detKiency motisation” and 
crosstfi iiiotisation Itediictinnist dihtnnts of drist and dtprisation, nowi 
so trt'aknt allow only the torintr. fuiutitiiial autonomy allows also the latter 
''on’e ot the rtinainine: [ ipers of tht series dtttnd tunitionai autonomy, but 
prill, inly are lonurntd with its iniplKatiims for \arious eentral issues m 

pttsondity theory 

M tit !f."H ptt|. I, !,<ry itt’/y ; ■ \!» f\i/ fa. ts the question whether 
fun'!ifi"aUy autonomous adult inotnes art at bottom sustained by instincts, or 
uhifhtr ttiey thtnisehes mas ft the ultiinatr torriis of motisation in a mature 
hit liiis >.1011 isMit underlies iht later piper, ittiutunm ,tnd epo-situcit/re in 
ra '/ pt 7 \ i.thlt Both Mr Bcrfoi.i uid lertain British writers (to whom 
the fatter arte It re pins) preter a M. nougalhaii loiiiulation of personality in 
terms iit fap> tin i/nf iiismuts Iht'.t replies argue that such an assumption 
o* uioi.,'tciiu I'opiiMUis is boili uiiiit essaiy and insuliiiient m atcounting 
tor 'f. "nit'urc iid tiuKfoMiig u! developed personalities 

• ''.'I ifu.i 11 ' ipl ii.ii vl with ' iiiiii It isi n that a itrtain atomism, or extreme 

.dll'. ,1 i‘'iv,ii» if (■ tfuou lit full, taiiial aiitoiiornv as originally presented 

Mi 4 ' 4 e’. 1 cm uit(,,n,’i ill, rot only ot tfieii origins but ot each other Later 
t'ipr, 11 t*, ,, 111 / f'e r y, •«//',rai y /)iyi/ir/pigy, 7 /’e /ny- 

’ ‘ f and Im.toX'ov icn/o try to remedy 

'ti ‘■iiT lii- on.s|r lit tio involvement is advanced to handle both the 

unit, (‘s.,*, u.ii ‘ft tvivvard thrust that iharaitcrize mature motivation The 
**?. eft fi* eto incoivtmtnt likewise seems unavoidable in order to account 
ti,> rhi » sf t nil f"la! fii’.lirigs summarirtei in 7 ft ego /»' n'liU’niporjry psyihol- 
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hffcil ii \cinndi») ptuiajile of Itathin^ aUtinpts to estapc from the 
t ,L;(.ii(.tiLism of modern theories of learnint;, espeiuilly those tli.it pretend 
to .ucount for .ill present beh.ivitir in terms of previous rewards and punish¬ 
ments I .ishion.ible as tins formula is at the present time, one may question 
whether it .ipplies to more than primitive forms of learning as eneountered most 
ilearly in animals and in children r^o-ineoKed interest is the key required 
to an improved learnint; theory 

In the brief paper, PLisfuiMiflii fsyhotoj^y nr sttcnce A leply, I have 
laheii pains to clarify the ineaninja ot the term ' person,ilistie ' It is easily mis¬ 
understood Within the bro.ader sense of the term the approach of the present 
senes ot papers is certainly 'personalistie ’ Yet there are distinct differences 
between their line ot tluiiieht and other doctrines marked by this Label It 
would, no doubt, assist the reader and hy;hten the task of the student if a eon- 
spieiious tag— an ' ism' of some sort — could be attached to the present series 
of papers But it would be misk.uling to do so The tag ' personalistie" — if 
broully appropriate — yet fails to convey the ecleetie and empirical character 
ot the approach that eliaractcnres the articles in this volume 

SiunUfi models and htnnan moiaU raises a basic issue It inquires whether 
certain currently popular models, such as the child, the animal, the machine, 
are suitable prototypes for the functioning of the developed personality These 
root metaphors, so well established in psychological thinking today, may be 
seriously misleading To enhance our understanding and our powers of predic¬ 
tion and control we seem now to require a model of personality that stresses 
.ntive intention rather than passive expectation, contemporaneous rather than 
past motivation, interest rather than reward, and cognitive as well as reactive 
dynamisms 

The final article, PcnonalHy a prnh/em foi sciente or a pioblem for 
IS the most popularly written in the senes It treats the contrasting methods of 
literature and of psychology — the two ultimate avenues to the study of human 
personality It forms a bridge between the papers in the present senes and a 
separate monograph tint explores the problem of the idiographic method in 
psyihology in ekt.ail ('/'/ic Use of Personal Pinurmnlr jn Psychological Siietice, 
1912) 

A bibliography, compiled with the kind assistance of Mrs Eleanor D 
Sprague, has been added in the hope that it will assist readers who may wish 
to locate a reference to some publication not reprinted m this volume 

Gordon W Allport 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
September 1950 




ATTITUDES 

Rfprmtcd from 4 Handhonk of Sofinl Pryc/wlogy, Clark Xltu\ersit> Prew, IIS'), 

pp 798 81i 


The coneept ot attitude is probably the most distinctive and indispensable 
concept in contempoiary American social psychology No other term ap¬ 
pears more frequently in experimental and theoretical literature Its 
popularity is not difficult to explain. It has come into favor, first of all, 
because it is not the property ot any one psycholoKical school of thought, 
and therefore serves admirably the purposes of eclectic writers Further¬ 
more, It IS a concept which escapes the ancient contioveisy concerning the 
relative influence ot heicditv and environment Since an attitude may com¬ 
bine both instinct and habit in any proportion, it avoids the extreme com¬ 
mitments of both the instinct-theory and enviionmcntalism The term 
likewise is elastic enough to apply either to the dispositions of single, 
isolated individuals oi to broad patterns of culture Psychologists and 
sociologists theiefore find in it a meeting point for discussion and research 
This useful, one might almost say pc.acetul, concept has been so widely 
adopted that it has virtuallv established itself as the keystone in the edifice 
of American social psychology In fact several writers (cf. Bogaidus, 1931; 
Thomas and Znaniecki, 1918, Folsom, 1931) t/efine social psvchologv as 
the scientific study of attitudes 

As might be expected of so abstract and serviceable a term, it has come 
to signify many things to many writers, with the inevitable result that its 
meaning is somewhat indefinite and its scientific status called into question. 
Among the critics (eg., Bain, 1927-28, McDougall, 1933, Svmonds, 
1927), McDougall has been the most severe 

Amencan social psychologists and sociologists have recently produced 
a voluminous literature concerning what they c.ill “social attitudes", 
the term is used to cover a multitude of facts of many kinds including 
almost every variety of opinion and belief and all the abstract quali¬ 
ties of personality, such as courage, obstinacy, generosity and humility, 
as well as the units of affective organization which are here called 
“sentiments” I cannot see how progress in social psychology can be 
made without a more discriminating tcrminologv (1933, p 219) 

It is undeniable that the concept of ‘attitude’ has become something of 
a factotum for both psychologists and sociologists But, in spue of all the 
animadversions of critics, the tcim is now in neatly universal use and plays 
a central role in most of the recent systematic studies in soci.il psychology 
It IS therefore a concept which students must examine with unusual care 

History of the Concept or Attitude 

Like most abstract terms in the English language, attitude has more 
than one meaning Derived from the Latin aptus, it has on the one hand 
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rh'” ,!nli I 1 ,'■ I," ' !,MT I, .111 iji'riliv--'," ami likL‘ iti In ctorin «/!///«Je 
4 ,inii ff’ .1 ,1 ■' h II iK'iit.il t itp (it nation toi actum. T'liroui;h 
ft* II I' in 'i'f full' it , • luiunci, the tcMii > amc to ln\e a (luite inJe- 
/iriil'M! 11 * I u’l > , i' it It, cil to tin outn ml oi \ isiltic poitiire (the luuiilt 
jii -iti III 1 (It a ii. lit' HI .MMiui III p.iiiitm” 1 Ilf lii't meaning ii clearK 
{>K irif'i ,11 I, , ill'll hoioo, ,ti u li.it .IIP (ittdi utciiul to ai “mental 
aiMtijj! II ! the 'lotiii miMiitn^ m "nuitor .ittitiuhn " hiiKe mentaliNtu. 
;i 1 I iili'f.'! lu.fi'iu,ilh p.icdii.^ impnn-c psALholoitt, it n onU natur il to 
}in,i that arn-al attitiuii'- are ui\en recoitnition t irlier than tnotoi atti¬ 
tude One (It tile earlie-t pvviholoitist-. to cmplm the term \v.is Herbert 
"Hien '! In iin I irsl I‘rmnple\ ( lSt)2) he wlote, 

\rii.oia ‘It (iirnet iiuiutiirorv on tlispiiti*tt ijocstiiin'.. much tkpenils 
■111 the itlitiiile (it nunti m preierve nhili hstemnit to. or takmir pm, 

III the ( mitri V111.1 nal t.ir thi preni n atuin ot .1 riuht aitiniile it is 
utfiltul itiit ut sliiUiUl i.'aiti h(n\ tine, inii ret him iintrui, art nver- 
api! htiMiaii iirliet- Irol I, 1, i| 

''imilaih in IKfjS Alt'\ imlei H.immote 

the tones ut the iiiiiiii mar hire itot iiiui a set tiiik ii! atliiutie, 
optmsim;; a (erf.iin lesis'ariie as rrhin sonu mu sulijut uiltrosses oiir 
atientiim, sii that eren iliiriiiK a lircal in the aiui.il eiirrtnt n( the 
th'tiiehrs, (ither Milijetts ate not tnterlaiiied (p ISS) 

Sotnenli.nt litei, rrlieti ps\sholottisN weie hii'ikino their excliisivelv 
rnentali'tii [lomt ot run. tlie imuepr of nuiiur ultitudti became popular 
In 18SH. for evaniple, N Lanue ilerelope<i a motor tluon rrheiein the 
process lit a pfrception w.i' rmisuleied to he in l.ir.'e pait a conseipience of 
niU'Ctilar prepaiation in “set" At .ihont the ^aiiie rime Muiistcrherji 
(l!i89) (levelnped his actum thenrr ot attenrum ,iiul Fitre (1800) main- 
t.iined that a hilani ed loiuiitiun ot fitmon in the niiiscles nas .i detirmin- 
injj; c(iniiitirin of selectice i(insc'iou'.ne" In 1805 llaldmn piopoced motor 
attitudes as the ha-n tor an undeist indinu ot emotional e\pressuin. and 
liter Vinter-, -uih a, (iuidmos (ISOti) and Meul (1924-25) expanded 
still turtlier the role of nu.ioi .ittitmles m stmal imdcist.indmu 

In reernt rears tr is iimminium to tiiu! explitit lahelinst of an attitude 
as either ment d nr niotor 'siuh a pr.utut* sni.iclcs ot hodr-mind 

diidim and is riieieti rt ill »uti till to ionteinpoian psrcholooists In 
neirlr till i i es ti-l ir flu te’in appe.i-s nithoiir a ipi.ditriri^t adjective, and 
luij'Ii itir tf? an- Isitli u on.inil me nniiu- .i mental aptness and ,i motor 
-er. .VttUiuif imiiuiti- „ ?ii !i>iip'\i hii \t }te nf for mental and 

fh\ o. .• f.i tn iti 

/'.'.ta.iii ri / 1 '■(iitoj/NilPeih ip- the iiist explicit recno- 
nif on of Iff tnd'O nithin the dom.nn ot lahoi itoir psrcluiloo\ eras >n 
I nneif.iii rruh i Uudr ot t. ..tum-nme In ISSS I Lanite discorertd 
d "■ I '‘“f-’' "bn rr.i, r,m sum-!r pttpaied to piiss a telturaph ker im- 
ttfhire. i|i< II Tt firiiia 1 si;jn d le uted moie ijiiii klr th.in did one rrho'C 
irmoti--' ir o diifif, 1 nmilr to the miominit stimulus, and rrhose con¬ 
s' <u m-s rras not therehire directed pninirih upon the expected reaction 
\fVi 1 maes vr-.il the task-attitude, or -lut.nihe as it c.inie to be called, 
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u.is ili'.Ltneied to pl.u a dcLisne part in ntarU all psiLlioloniLal cxprii- 
iiient^ Not only in the leai tion expinnicnt, hut in iinestipatioiis of 
pcru'ption, recall, judgment, thought, and \ohtioii, the cential import nice 
of the subjects’ pi tpme<ini"i<, bec.aine unnersally lecognued In tieriiianv, 
wlu'ie most of the evpcriniental woik was done, there aiose a swarm of 
ttchnical expiessiuns to design.ate the varieties ot mental and motor “sets" 
which influence the subjects’ trains of thought or beha\ior during the ex- 
ptrimcnt In addition to the Jufi/nhe, there was the Jhsiilil (conscious 
purpose), the Zielvntslelluno (or idea of the goal), the Btzuownritelluiiff 
(idea ot the relation hetween tlie sclt and the object to which the self is 
responding), the Riclitunt/sroi ^Itllinm (or idea of direction), the ilt- 
tiimitulnnndi' Tenth nz (any disposition which bungs in its train the 
spontaneous appearance of a deteimined idea), the Linstellung, a more 
geiural term (roughly ecpiualcnt to “set”), the llaltung (wuth a moie 
luh.lMoral connotation), and the Jhii'us<:t',etn\Iiige (the “iiosturc or lay 
ot consciousness”) It was perhaps the lack ot a geneial turn eiiuivalent 
to “attitude" that led the (urman experiment.di'ts to ih‘cmet so many 
types and forms 

Then came the liveh controversy over the pl.ice ot attitudes in con- 
scunisiuss The Jl’urzhwg school was .igieed tliat attitudes were neither 
sensation, nor imagery, noi affection, nor anv combination of these states, 
'lime and again the\ were studied by the method of introspection, always 
with meager results Often .in attitude steimd to h.ive no representation 
in LonscicHisness other than a vague sense of need, or sonic indefinite and 
unanahzable feeling of doubt, assent, conviction, eftort, or familiarity 
(Cf Fe.inng, 1931 ; Titcliener, 1909 ) 

As a result of the IVurzhurg work all psychologists came to accept atti¬ 
tudes, but not all believed them to be impalpable and irreducible mental 
elements IXIarbe's conception of the lietvii'istseintlage as an "obvious fact 
of consciousness, whose contents, nevertheless, eitlur do not permit at all 
of .1 detailed characterization, or are at anv rate diflicult to characterize” 
biL.ime a paiticular bone of contention In general, the followers of 
Wundt believed that attitudes could be accounted foi adeijuatcly as feel¬ 
ings, particularly as .some blend of striving and excitement Clarke ( 1911 ), 
a pupil of Titchencr, found that attitudes in large part are repiesented in 
consciousness through imagerv, sensation, and aitection, and that where no 
such st.ite.s are repoited theie is presumably merelv a decay or abbrevia¬ 
tion of these same constituents 

However they might dis.igree upon the natuie of attitudes in so far .is 
they .ippear in consciousness, all investigators, even the most oithodox, came 
to admit attitudes as an indispens.ihle part of their psychulogic.il arm¬ 
amentarium 'ritchcnci IS a case in point His Outline nf Psychology in 
1S99 contained no refeiencc to attitude, ten years later, in his Textbook nf 
Ps\cholog\, several pages are given to the subject, and its systematic im¬ 
portance IS fully recognized 

Behind ecervthmK lies a cortical set, a nervpus bias, perhaps inherited 

and permanent, perhaps acquired and temporary This background 
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, 'I,, ‘I It 1 HI.', .Ijip' 11 . 1 '' 1 V.liPlI, 

I ,, I . ‘.Ill I HI I, am H I niiirc or li '■s 
) ,, ■ I , 11 ' 1 i. t v‘ H,'tHiii.ilMii I Wlifthi'r 

, 1 , 1 ', iJ.rtniiiMt 'lit I oiit'.'e I'i lhii- 

. . I , t r 1' 

' ' • I, . . ' . ,> .* •* M li',, ,111 ii'S'u’ I ntfil 111 i-iitiscimi'nc-s 

' ' i II ; * ,1 1 . • iril til' II I’ ui.iiiiti-t’tii'iiH nt hraiii 

1 r .1 *,'» 11’' . !■ ' . lull’! 1 III-ppt-i'tcj.i f III .ittitiiiits wliii li .ire totallv 

'1 1 iii ti i' (tt‘ j‘, i.. iti'ii ii’ Mullet ami I’ili''ti.lcer (I'lllO), ivho 
I I, il • e flfii Ji"!. I! i''i tier,till,) 1 lie tniileiuv nt the '.uhject to 
"H ,n‘I t' t ni.t iiuti.l pmili.ii to liini'Clt led Kohta ( 1912 ) to 
j'i-'ll io t It 'r'ltii.h' ' 1 hliiiiii il'llti! I liaraeteii/L‘d attitud'en 

* .n . .1.'Mil et 01 n.’ iMtli.n the 01 r iiis ot the Imih and the hrain 
( it!'I HM'“i till Ill'll I'iii mI.i'h.uIv iiulmed, Mih-unied .iintiideH under 
rir'i..hi, I d till!. ’ t, Il •' neui'i ■! .Ill . iiii ito.t'.un^, hiaiii (i itteniH, and 
the M I 

I /.'/i.i’iii liie loutrii'ution ot the ’VVui/lniroer and 

of i.tlmt <'((' iiunif d p riliolo^'i t^ \\,i. in ettn't tht dcninnstration th.it 
He v''n,,jr lit .i-tituile i- inili'i''’n-tide. '1 he diM inert that .mituden ate 
f'. .1 iiiiie .‘t !'<’ ii'u oii-i lull,, hiiivivd tended to dhioui.ittc tium trorii 
.1 t.t.ther ’’u.K i.t tiie inohlnii <>me i phenomenon han been dritcn, 
a' it wete. to t.do' ietii;e in neuou, ti"Ue, and ulentilied with eoitieal 
‘ft. .iiid hi.tin tield- the p i. holojiist, at le.ist the intimpeetioni'.t, is ihs- 
m'liivd to put'iic It turrher 1 lie tendemt ot ivperiinent.il orthodox} 
Is to adiiut the '.a. lal p.irt plated In attittules in all mental opeiatmns, 
hilt to tonoan them to the im'tiiious liiiiho of “motu.ition" and there 
to lene thi m 

If was the uitlueiue ot Ftiud, ot loiiisc, that rtsuireLtcd attitudes 
iriiiii thi ohsi.ijiif\ ind indovved them with titaliti, identiliing them with 
oiiiami', hatred .md lovi, with p.i'sion and prejudice, in short, ivith the 
onnj'hin,: ‘•tteaui ot unuoii'uous hie Without the painstakimr lahurs ot 
the expetiini'iir ill t, attitudes would not tod.n he an established concept in 
the lii’ld of psulioloat, hut'.dso without the inllueiue ot pstuhoanalvtic 
the.itv ther wuuld uttiuiU line ii'imined relati\el\ liti less, and would 
not h.ue I'leii ot uiiuh a’sKtaiKc to sosi.d pstiholoijt which deals above 
all e! <’ with tiiil hloodi .1 plienomcn 1 Fot the explanation ot prejudice, 
hiv.dti, ueduhtv, ptfii'iii-m, and the |>as,ions ot the nioh, no anemic con- 
• epsioriot anitiuirs will siiffut 

,f/. l.iJi] n .N ,.1 01 ,i nimiiui ot veils so. iiilo}iists hive sought 
ti oijipiMuidf nitii iidtn'd loiuepts with ,i psvcholoui vvhich niiizht cx- 
pn- m o'f/i ft lie. rhf niechiniiiis thumuh which culture is c.irued 
\t MI f uM.iei tile aitlii.Ill e nt H.ijrelint, I aide, ami llaldw in, a somevvh it 
v.i'iulv po'iilati.! iii-t.mt lit inut.itmn 101 suimestioii) w is thought ade- 
ipi itM s.im.uhp 1 itei tiip f'lsis w is siniuht in a moie varied native 
(’■PupiiUTP ot nan It , inteiestina to note thit of the first two text- 
?H ' k’ Ti s ,._ul pv.liiilijv, both published in the veai iQliS, the one, hr 
Ko s ii'ii! . th( dfiui'i' of the sijwplt' and suceieuin" psvcholojtv of 
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imit,uirin->uf;ge>tion, and the other, In McDoiiftnll, marks the enntmencc- 
muit of the still more \igoious soei.il ps\cholog\ ot instincts. 

The instinct-lnpothcMS did not satisfy soci.il scientists for long, for the 
\er\ nitiiie ot their uork forced them to lecognize the importance of 
Lii'tom .md cntiionmcnt in shaping social behavior The instinct- 
hvpotlicsis has prceiselv the contiarv emphasis What the\ required was a 
new psveholugical concept which would escape on the one hand trom the 
hollow impersnnalitv ot "custom” and “social force,” and on the other 
from nativisin Being committed to somt psvchological doctrine and dis- 
satislicd with instincts thev gradu.ilK adopted the concept of attitude 
I he cMsc of Devvei inav be taken as fairlv tipic.al In 1*^17 he professed 
to see in the doctrine ot instincts an .adequate basis for a social psjchologv 
Five tears later (1922) he no longer tound instincts suitable and sought 
to rfplace them with a concept that would 

ixprcss th.at kind nf Iniiiian .attivitv vvhith is influenced hv prior 
activity and in that sense acquired, which cnntains within itself a cer¬ 
tain ordering or svsieinaii/aiion of minor elements of action, which 
IS projettivc, dvnamic m qiialitv, reads for overt manifestation, and 
which IS operative in some siihdued siihordinate form even when not 
obvioiislv doininatitig aciivity (p 41) 

To evpiess this complex tvpe of mental organization he chose "habit,” but 
admitted as its equivalent either "disposition” or "attitude.” 

'I'lie credit for instituting the concept of attitude as a permanent and 
central feature in sociological writing must he assigned to Thomas .ind 
Znaniecki (1918), who gave it svstematic priontv in their monumental 
studv of Polish peasants. Before this time the term had made only sporadic 
appearances in sociological literature, but immcdiatel} afterward it was 
adopted with enthusi.Mn bv scores of writers 

According to Thomas and Znaniecki the studv ot attitudes is par ex¬ 
cellence the field of social psvchologv Attitudes are individual mental 
processes which determine both the .ictual and potcnti.rl responses of each 
person in the social vvoild Since an attitude is alvvavs directed tovv.ird 
some object it mav he defined as a “st.ite of mind of the individual toward 
a value ” Values are usuallv' social in nature, that is to sav they are ob¬ 
jects of common regard on the part of soci.alized men. Love of money, 
de-ire for fame, hatied of foreigners, respect for a scientific doctrine, are 
tvpical attitudes It follows that monev, fame, foreigners, and a scientific 
theorv aie values A social value is defined as “anv datum h.aving an 
empirical content accessible to the members of some social group and a 
meaning with regard to which it is or m.iy be an object ot activity” (p 21). 
There arc, to be sure, numerous .attitudes corresponding to every social 
value, there are, for example, many views or attitudes regarding the church 
or the state There are also numerous possible values for anv single atti¬ 
tude The iconoclast mav direct his attacks quite at random upon all the 
established social values, or the Philistine mav accept them all uncritically 
To a large extent, of course, new’ social v'alues are created bv the attitudes 
which are common to many men, but these attitudes themselves depend 
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uhith tuilav' IS bearinj^ most of the de'.cnptne and explaiiatoiv huulens of 
soLial psjclioloftv Whether the eoneept is hemp; nvei\\orlvO<l to snsh an 
extent that it will be discaided along with the past shibboleths of social 
science remains to be seen It seems more probalile that the c\er nu teas¬ 
ing number of critical and anahtical studies will snmebinv succeed in 
refining and preset ving it 

Attitudes as a Form or Readiness 

Let us now consider a representative selection of definitions and charac¬ 
terizations of attitude 

[An attitude is] readiness for attention or action of a definite sort 
(Baldwin, 1901-05) 

Attitudes are literallj mental postiirts, guides for conduct to which 
each new experience is referred before a response is made (Mor¬ 
gan, 1934, p 47) 

Attitude=the specific mental disposition toward an incoming (or 
arising) experience, whereby that experience is modihed, or, a condi¬ 
tion of readiness for a certain type of actnitc [Dtclinitary of 
Psychology, Warren, 1934) 

An attitude is a complex of feelings, desires, fears, conditions, pre¬ 
judices or other tendencies that have given n set or reaAiniss to act 
to a person because of varied experiences (Chavc, 1928) 

a more or less permanent!} enduring state of readiness of mental 
organization which predisposes an individual to react in a charac¬ 
teristic wav to any object or situation with which it is rel ited 
(Cantril, 19'34a) 

From the point of view of Gestalt psjchology a change of attitude in¬ 
volves a definite ph}siologicaI stress exerted upon a sensorv held hv 
processes originating in other parts of the nervous svstem (Kohler, 

1929, p. 184) 

An attitude is a tendency to act toward or against something in the 
environment which becomes therein a positive or negative value 
(Bogardus, 1931, p 62) 

By attitude we understand a process of individual consciousness which 
determines real or possible activit} of thi individual counterpart of 
the social value, activitv, in whatever form, is the bond between 
them (Thomas and Znaniecki, 1918, p 27) 

The attitude, or preparation in advance of the aitual resjionse, (on- 
stitutes an important determinant of the ensuing soiial behavior 
Siiih litoral settings, with their aciuiiipanviiiv consciousness, are 
numerous and significant in social life (F H Allport, 1924, p 320) 

An attitude is a mental disposition of the human individual to act for 
or against a definite object (Droba, 1933) 

[An attitude] denotes the general set of the organism as a whole 
toward an object or situation which calls for adiustment (Lund- 
berg, 1929) 
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.lit’it' I'll KU n ■! rrii I'lmii iit cuptruiuf, l’\ t\hi(h further 
.(■'i iji M ( iii.liii.il’ i Hill We inn thinh of ittituifes 

ai ii.j'irf t ifti'ltiiifi |.) ail in il teilii w.ns tiiw.ifil olijcrti (Krne- 
ilM ar i R(' hlrMi 19 jI p 23s) 

\\ sen 5 tf'iijiii ts,e nt eupcricitre is tiimtaiiliv repeated, a change of 
«rt H I r< light ali'iiit uhnh atttils m.im Lfiitral neurons and tends to 
ssm 1 (mr i.tlur pans nt the I'nti il nervous system These changes 
.n thi gfiural sit nt ttie rtiitral nerymis system temper the process of 
rt(f|iiiiri In terms nt the siihieitive ment.il life tliese general sets 
are i tiled attitudes iWarreii, IV22, pp 3(i0 f ) 

\ri attitude is i disposition to ait whifh is built uii In the uitcgration 
(d iiiimti.i.is spuitii ifspotiMs of 1 similar type, hut yyhirh exists as 
.1 geiifral neural set ami vslicii ailivatid In a speiilir sliiniihis results 
m liehjviot that is more idisnuisU a fiinitniii of the dispositiun than 
of iht iiiu sting stinniliis I he impoiiant thing to note about this 
(lehiiiti'in IS that it tuiisiders nttitiidts as broad, generic (not simple 
and spt'dftr ) (Ittermmims ot leliaymi (tr W Allport, 1929) 

Wf sloxll regard aititmits heit as veibali/td or % trluilizable ten- 
denues, dispiisitinns, adpistmtnls toward ternin aits 1 he\ relate nut 
to the past nor eyen primarily to the prestnt, hot as a rule, to the 
future ‘s.irnetmies, of course, it is a hypothetical future. The “atti¬ 
tude ' IS primarily .a waj of being 'set tinsard or against things 
(Murphy and Murphv, 1931, p blj) 

It is nut difficult t<i trace the ctimmon thread running through these 
diverse detinititms In one wav or another each regards the essential 
feature of attitude as a preparation or readtneis for response The atti¬ 
tude is incipient and prepar.it(irv rather than overt and consummatorj It 
IS not behavior, but the prectinihtion of behavior. It may exist in all 
degrees of readiness from the most latent, dormant traces of forgotten 
hahjts to the tension or motion which is actively determining a course of 
conduct that is under wav. 

Pome writpis preter to ch.iracteri/e attitudes in neurological and 
phcsudogual terms. 'I’hey regard attitudes as neural sets which in some 
cases inav be a. definite as a phvsiial posture or muscular contraction, and 
m Vime cases diflu>e ami non-ulentifiable. liern.ird (see Young, 1931, pp 
4H ft.5 calls the identtiiahle bodiK sets “neuromuscular attitudes” and the 
mute diftiise menta! sets, ' nctiropswliic attitudes” The former are fully 
prrp.Ufii to 1 sue mtu .iifioii, rhtii fmil coniinon p.ith is deteiinined The 
neuii’iisyi hu ittitiulfs on the othei hand involve primanlv the complex 
rney h.ifiisni- nt the toitex, whivh make delav anti substitute forms of action 
puK-ihle In piintiplc, both mental and motor attitudes are alike Both 
are e\prf's,jiins ot ,i prep.iiedrifss for adjustive behavior, and both ulti- 
mitrU are rel.itcd to the nrtit.il substrata What these neural substrata 
are. however i- a problem which rtmains almost vvhollv in the sphere of 
sppyiihnon Orilt m the simplest instances can the direct involvement of 
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definable rej;ion-, of the bodv he determined For the most pait attitudes 
arc dittuse and [leitasive That tliet invoke skeletal, viscei.al, cortical, 
and subcortical activitt prohahh no psvchologist would deny, hut what 
these correlates are none can tell 

Time and again the phenomena of perception, judgment, memory, learn¬ 
ing, and thought h.rve been reduced largely to the operation of attitudes 
(cf. eg, Ach, 1905, B,iitlett, 1932, Chapman, 1932, Pvle, 1928) With¬ 
out guiding attitudes the individual is confused and baffled Some kind 
of pieparation is essential before he can make a satisfactory' observation, 
pass suitable judgment, or make any but the most primitive reflex type 
of response Attitudes determine tot each indn idual what he will see 
and hear, what he will think and what he will do To borrow a phra-c 
from William James, they “engender meaning upon the world", they 
draw lines about and segregate an otherwise chaotic environment, they 
are our methods for finding our way about in an ambiguous universe It 
is especially when the stimulus is not of great intensiti nor closely bound 
with some icflex or autom.itic response that attitudes play a decisive role 
in the determination of meaning and of behavior 

Since reflex and automatic response have little place in social psychology, 
it is with attitudes that social psvciiologv must be concerned Tbe whims 
of fashion, the success and the failuie of propaganda, the swing of public 
opinion, the depredations of a mob, and a change in moral standards, are 
all alike unintelligible excepting in terms of the attitudes of indiv idual men 
and women. It is knowledge of our associates’ attitudes which enables 
each of us innumerable times every dav to anticipate their behavior, and 
to insult, console, persuade, flatter, or amuse them, as we chouse 

DIFPERENTI VTION FROM DtHER TyPKS OF REVDINFSS 

In contemporary literature attitude has a wide range of application, from 
the momentary mental set, or Aufgabe, to the most inclusive and permanent 
dispositions, such as a philosophy of life. This broad usage can neither 
be denied nor remedied The psychologist must accept the fact that the 
concept is very general, but he should not for that reason be content to 
use It loosely Some writers seem to prefer to attach to attitude a vague 
and omnibus significance that will “involve instincts, appetites, habits, 
emotions, sentiments, opinions, and wishes" (Park and Burgess, 1924); 
but such a generous connotation surrenders a valuable term to the ravages 
of mere verbalism, and is not to be rccominended Fortunately the ma¬ 
jority of social psychologists do not employ the term as an omnibus. They 
have many other words at their disposal to connote other forms of read¬ 
iness, and wisely prefer to restrict the use of "attitude ’’ Readmess-for- 
response is the genus piovimum to which “attitude" belongs What are 
the differentia bv which “attitude” may be distinguished from the numer- 
'jus other forms of readiness^ 

Attitudes and Reflexes Although the latent reflex tendency, like the 
attitude, is a potential determinant of behavior, it is much more invariable 
in Its operation and much more limited by the conditions of the stimulus , 
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nunilH’r He liniK (.1) that "the tetni is used to a multitude of 

tacts Ilf mnn\ kinds,” and (2) that it "lueialh' means some particular 
fxpressire position of biidv and limbs, and when used iiietapbonc.ilK ol 
the mind, it can only mean some paiticulir actud, incipunt, or potential 
rcicfion " Sentiment on tbe other hand, he believes, is a less ambiuuoiis 
term and desiRiiates a more varied and piiiposivt bebavioi For the m.i- 
loritv (d psvchologists "attitude” Ills long miicc lost its specific postur.d 
Lonnotation It serves exactU the purpose winch iMcDnugall reserves to 
“sentiment,” viz, the designation of bieadth ot rtceptivitv and versatilitv 
at response 

Speciricalh, tbe diffeitnces between attitude and sentiment, which are 
at the same time grounds foi prefeiring the tormer as "the main found i- 
tmn ot all social psvehologx,” are tiie tollovving. (1) A jcntiment, in Mc- 
Dougall's sense, presupposes definite underhing piopensitifs, wliere.is in 
.ittitnde is an actual disposition within the organism considered without 
Kgard to Its origins (2) An attitude niav be spieific oi genei,il, that is 
to sav. It mav be directed tovvaid a veiv special object oi value, or may be 
liiglib diftuse in its refeience, whereas the sentiment is eonsideted as a 
svstem of emotional tendencies centered about some dthnUt object. The 
object ot an attitude is usually less definite and mine abstr.ict It mav be 
proper to speak of either an attitude or a sentiment tow.ud John, but it is 
ilearh an attitude and not a sentiment which one possesses towards John's 
untidiness, bis laziness, his nonchalance, or his aftected speech It is .in 
.ittitude .ind not a sentiment which makes us despise affected speeeli in 
gener.d It is an attitude and not .i sentiment whicli leids us to a gentle 
tolerance or a profound cvnicism It is an attitude and not a sentiment 
which makes us piev to the ravages of advertisers and propagandists 
(.1) Sentiments are conceived as more lasting and more hierarchical than 
attitudes need be Some attitudes indeed mav be lasting and architectonic, 
but they mav be, and frequently are, transient and dissociated from the 
mam emotional centers of personalitv (4) Finallv, McDougall con¬ 
siders the sentiment on the whole to be both conscious and benign in its 
operations In these respects it differs trom the complex which is a morbid 
and repressed sentiment (l'I26, pp 227 f ) The term “.ittitude” refers 
mdistinguisliablv to both the conscious and uncemseinus aspects of .a dis¬ 
position, and likewise h.is the added adv.intagc of presuming no normative 
diNtmetion between what is healthful and what is mihealthlul 

Itt'luiles and ]\Iotot Set Psvehologists long ,igo recognized the func¬ 
tional impoit.uice of muscular tonicitv in deteimimng both the content of 

I oiisLiousness and the iespouse- The teim ‘attitude,” of course, is still 

u-ed to le-tei to this obvious condition of motor piepaiedness Rcsponse- 
psveliolngists pie-ter on thenietical giounds to identifv attitudes with motor 
et (W.ishhurn, I'Hf)), but otbei psveliologists who aie unwilling to re¬ 
duce .ill pbenomen.i to the motor levels prefer to regard motor sets as only 
one type of attitude 

Itiittides, Intel est^, and Snhjectiz'e I allies Interests are a special type 

ot enduring attitudes which retcr, as a rule, to a class of eibjects rathei 
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than to a single object They are dynamic attitudes, rich in ideational con¬ 
tent, and involve a recognition and understanding of the objects which have 
satisfjing properties Subjective values are essentially the same as in¬ 
terests, except that thev are mote properly spoken of when the individual 
IS mature and has reflected upon and organized his interests wnthin a com¬ 
prehensive and consistent system of thought and feeling 

Attitudes and Prejudices or Steieoty/ies. Attitudes vv'hich lesult in gross 
oversimplifications of experience and in prejudgments are of great im¬ 
portance in social psychology (cf, pp 814-816). They are commonly 
called biases, prejudices, or stereotypes. The latter term is less norma¬ 
tive, and therefore on the whole to be preferred 
Attitudes and Concepts The concept, like the attitude, betokens a 
preparation to receive and to interpret the data of the external world It, 
IS, however, clearly a more mtellectuahstic term It suggests prepaiation 
only for thought and never directly for action 
Attitudes and Opinions Psychologists conceive the relation of opinion 
to attitude in two ways. (1) Thurstone (1927-28) considers an opinion 
to be the accessible portion, or external expression, of the attitude (2) 
Others believe that the opinion is at best a distortion ot the true attitude 
Park w, rites, 

An individual's own account of liis attitude is his opinion, but opinions 
are after all largelv what the psvchoanaivsts call a “rationalization" 

They are his explanations and justihcation of his attitudes, rather than 
his actual tendencies to act (1924) 

Similarly Bogardus writes 

An opinion may be mcreU a defense reaction which through over¬ 
emphasis usually falsities consciously or unconsciously n man's real 
attitude (1931, p 54) 

Attitudes and Traits As ordinarih used the term “trait” does not implv 
as definite a relation between the self and the external or conceptualized 
object or value as docs “attitude" (cl. pp 836-838) A trait is a form or 
manner of behav ing, an attitude is a directed tendency One may have an 
attitude of fear tnwa/d objects, persons, qualities, or classes of ideas, but 
one ji in one's very nature yielding, shv, submissive, retiring, or bashful 

A Definition of Attitudes. It is not easv to construct a definition sut- 
ficiently broad to cover the many kinds of attitudinal determination which 
p-ychologists today recogni/e, and at the same time nariovv enough to ex¬ 
clude those types of deterniinatiim vvlucli are not ordinarily referred tn .is 
attitudes. The definitions considered above (pp. 804-805) contain help¬ 
ful suggestions, and vet none alone is eiitiielv s,itisfactorv. The chief 
weakness of most of them seems to be their failure to distinguish between 
attitudes, which are often verv general, and habits, which are alwavs 
limited in their scope 

Any attempt at a definition exaggerates the degree of agreement which 
psychologists have reached, but is lustified if it contributes toward secur¬ 
ing greater agreement in the future The following definition has the 
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merit of including recognized types of attitudes the Jufoabe, the quasi- 
need, the Beivussiseinslage, interest and subjective value, prejudice, stereo- 
tvpc, and even the broadest conception of all, the philosophv of lift It 
fvcludes those tvpes of readiness which are expresslv innate, which are 
bound rigidly and invarmblv to the stimulus, which lack flcxibilitv, and 
which lack directionality and reference to some external or conceptual 
object An attitude n a mental and neural state of readtnesSj organized 
through experiencej exeiting a directive oi dynamic influence upon 
the individual s retpon^e to all objects and situations until ivhich it is 

related 

Genesis or Attitudes 

Four Common Conditions for the Formation of Attitudes One of the 
chief ways in -which attitudes are built up is through the accretion of ex¬ 
perience, that IS to say, through the integration of numerous specific re¬ 
sponses of a similar type. It is not, as a rule, the discrete and isolated 
experience which engendeis an attitude, for in itself the single experience 
lacks organization in memory, meaning, and emotion An attitude is 
charactenstically a fusion, or, in Burnham’s terms (1924, p 285), a 
"residuum of many repeated processes of sensation, perception, and feel- 

_ II 

mg 

It IS a f.ivoiite doctrine of mental hygiene that wholesome attitudes are 
those which are the product oi all expeiicnce that is relevant to a certdin 
issue, without repressions or dissociations to mar their inclusiveness Thus 
Morgan writes: 

A hasty generalization based on a very few incidents should be 
viewed with suspicion, [whereas if the attitude] grew from actual 
experiences, and is a correct abstract formulation of the lessons 
learned from a large number of these experiences, it should be rated 
high (1934, p 49) 

Important as the mechanism of integration unquestionably is in the 
formation of attitudes, it has in recent years been criticized for its one¬ 
sided emphasis. The motto of integration is e pluribus unum It inevit¬ 
ably implies that the infant is totally specific and fragmentarv in his re¬ 
sponses, and that in childhood his attitudes become gradually “pieced to¬ 
gether,” and that in adulthood he becomes still more thoroughly unified. 

Certain recent developments in psychology have brought a quite con¬ 
trary emphasis m their train Integration, it is said, is not the only 
mechanism of development It is supplemented by an equally important 
mechanism which has been variously called individuation, differentiation, 
or segregation (Holt, 1931; Lewm, 1935, Ogden, 1926, Pratt, Nelson, 
and Sun, 1930) According to this doctrine the original matrix of all 
attitudes is coarse, diffuse, and non-specific, it is the mass-action found in 
infancy, which tends only to have a general positive (adient) or negative 
(abient) orientation From this point of view it might be said that in 
the beginning the infant has two primordial, non-specific attitudes, namely, 
approaching and avoiding From this matrix, he must segregate action- 
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pattriti', an<i uiMU'i'tu.il -istems which will siipplv him with adniuate atti¬ 
tudes tm the ihrcstKin (d his .idaptivc conduct 

A thud miportant soiree of attitudes is the dramatic experience, nr 
ttnuma It is ueU knoun that a permanent attitude may be formed ,15 
the re-ult ot a compulsicc oruani/atinn in the mental field followmj; a 
single intense emotion,il experience Prohahlv r\ere one can trace certain 
lit his ic.u-, dislik.es, prejudices, and predilections to dramatic incidents of 
diddhiuid Sometimes, as Freudians have shown, the source of these early 
Jn.itions are suppressed and forRotten, and the resultmR attitude, though 
stronR, sfciiis to he of mvstenous origin But sometimes the whole process 
ut tiaum.itic fixation is accessihle to memory The recox cry of the trau- 
m.itu origins to consciousness does not necessarily weaken the attitude The 
autolnoRraphy of W E. Leonard (1Q37) illustrates the tenacity of early 
•tttitudf' Ilf fear in spite of the insight acquired into tlicir origin Although 
fhe trium.ifii fxperienres of cliildhood seem to be especially important, 
their 1 , all thnnigh life a siisceptibilift to the influence of emotional shock 
In /Jiiti uithiiul ] ml Eugene 0‘NeilI tr.ices the genesis of a young man’s 
atliei-tu affitmle tn the deith of his parents, and the icstoration of hts 
religious attitude to the critical illness of his wife many years later. Even 
tn old age r.uUcil changes of attitude through circumstances of dr.matic 
moment are not unknown 

'1 her< is a toiiith common condition under which attitudes are formed 
'Ihiougli the imitation ot parents, teachers, or playmates, they are some¬ 
times adopted Ttad)-mode Exen before he has an adequate background of 
appropiiite experience a child may form many intense and lasting atti- 
tudis toxvard I aces and professions, toward religion and mainage, toxvaid 
toreigners ami servants, and toward morality and sm A parent's tone of 
voice in disapproving of the ragamuffins who live along the railroad track 
IS enough to produce m uncritical attitude in the child Xx’ho has no basis 
in his experience for the rational adoption of the parent’s point of xiexv 
It frequently luippens that subsequent experience is fitted into the attitude 
thus unsriticalh adopttd, not—as the mental hygienist advocates—made the 
basis tor the attitude In such cases every contact is prejudged, contra- 
ilKtorx evidence n not admitted, and the attitude which was borrowed 
seiond-hand is triumph mt hew men have actually encountered “trickv 
Japane-e" or "ctuel lurks,’’ few have known tragedy to follow a dinner 
paitv Ilf thirfeen. or the lighting of three cigarettes from the same match 
And vet thoio iruls ut suih attitudes ,md beliefs are adopted ready’-tnade 
and tenuioiislv held against all evidence to the contrary 

IrirKtii Studies (if the 1 urrnation vf Altitudes Illustrations of the 
fiiiH Vonditiuris |U-t de-inhed cm he found in several recent investigations. 
\ etfej and (>reen studied the genesis of anti-religious attitudes 

of i''ti members ot the American Association for the Advancement of 
Athei-ip AI ifiv ot these cases reported that the accumulation (integra- 
tifm S o! influences derived from the reading of history and science resulted 
in the gradual foimation ot their attitudes Others spoke of their atheism 
as a hv-product (differentiation) of a more general, preceding point of 
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\nu, c , I pliiloMipln lit niafciialun Still utlur’. luiLtil thfir miuic- 
fum^ fii ■'h.iip Uiauiii.itH 1 (\pcii(iut' ut lii'-pii'^r iii fiif’t ( tua'innalh 
tlli'\ ifpoiti'il the inlluuiic nt a tnciiil wlui-c atlici'tu mcu*. tlu'\ 'iilojiteii 
(ri aih-inaiic) 

In a ^uiih ot cliililri'n\ attitiuU' finvaitl i.n,i,', La-ki'i (l'^«'l) tniiiiil 
that lunuilatuc expoi ictic e (mti’^iatiun ) is a ii’lativfK iinnor tiLtin '1 ho 
(iiaiiiatic (tiauniatiLj cxpericnoo likowiso OLHirs hut is nut usualK the 
priiKipil cause More otten the ostiaci'iu or sfLuoLtation nt a iti^on raio 
Is oh'Oi\oil bv a child hefoie ho has an\ clear piojiiiiico ot his own In 
till .0 cases it mav ho said that the spccitic pniudiLe dceednps trnin the pro- 
lodiiifj attitiiih touaul exclusion or towaul tlu separation ot what s 
'‘de'irahlo ’ fioni what is “iindosuahle” (throu^^h ilittorontiation). Hut 
the outstandini; souko ot racial pteiudicc is the assuniption nt the attitudes 
of others (itadi-niado) 'I'ho white ihild who has as rot no concictions ot 
siipiiioiitt Is nut slow in intorpietint; his paunts’ .iniiisoinent .it Manih's 
pa\ new’ I istor liat m hoi use ot a Idoml taio-powdei I hioutth deroj:.i- 
toi\ and ihrisico nanios, thioiioli Imnioinus stories, thtoutth peistcution, 
and throiu;h Upend "the •ocial oidor itselt cunxeis It'sons that are 
ah-oihed without conseioiis loaininu" (Lasker, l')2'h p 1112) 

In his stUilt ot till pent'is ot ueolutionaii attitudes unonp Kid oiit- 
st-indint; coiniminist loaders in Russia, I)a\is (I'tUt) hsttd twont\-ti\i 
toiiiiitice inlluencts Ot these the most inipoit.int wen teachers, telluw- 
students, tt'lhiW'Workcrs, hooks, peiiodic,ds and tlie taiiiih I’huo- 
ipiiirtets ot tile Ic.uicts hepan ladical .ictmti I't tiie time thoi were twenty- 
one Mars of ape, and riitiialh ,dl ot them hr the ape of twent\-si\ This 
t.ut IS an illustr,ition ot the decisicc ettects ot tlie .ittitiides formed in 
loiirli Most of tlie incomp.ii.ihh import.mt attitudes not onl\ toxraid 
politics, hut tow.ud the home, tow.ird relipnm, six, soci.d weltaie, Mica- 
tion mairiapc, and pcison.il dut\, aie formed m .uiole'i cncc, and tot tlie 
most p.irt endiiie thiouphout lite Hairinp umisual experiences of con- 
lersum or eiisis, attitudes arc likih to he confiiimd and ennehed r.ithcr 
rh.m dterod tir repl.iced 

I)a\i, found that tlie cuniuhitue cxpciunccs of pcr-eiution had an 
luti't/i iitiTt' ettect upon the attitudes of the rccolurionists Tmumatic in- 
iricidents are also ficiiuently listed (The hatred ot the tather sometimes 
led .1 m.in into r.idic.d actnitr, i f.ict which lends some support to the 
rrfudian tlieorv tli.it u’Milutioii.in attitudes .ire ptucoked In represstd 
urpie Sion ) I he tuininp ot \ ipue discontent into re\ oliition ir\ ch innels 
Is ,in iiist.iiKe ot tlilJt! I iiliati'iii, and ihe infhiuuc ot a'sh,.i.itcs umlouhtedU 
signifies in some casts the adoption ot .ittitinhs r,iiil\-m<ul,' 

I'lMtv and (jlhiniH’ in It Ills been said th.it "it is ch.iiactciistic 

ot attitudes to be moiliiied h\ men expeiitnci wliicli relates to them" 
(Mur pin 1^14) 4 his is ,i stitiinint ot the condition which uajuld pre¬ 

vail it intepiation wire tile imh mechaiusin concernt d in the foiniation ot 
attitudi- D.n In d.i\ our varied encounters would be absorbed into our 
pre-existinp store ot knowledge, ind would moditv m direct proportion to 
thur number ind relev incv our “pictuies’ ot the woild we livt in 'Ibis 
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. I’! iinLi’e, .jf-Mtahip ttdin the point ot \ie\v ot mental Immune, 

I* a ‘tfTiiii,/ oMi titiiiKiit lit the latHin.ilitv ot mental oiiLiatuin An 
lilt >'1(1' ns suntain^ all ot tlir c\iieiieiKC which ns leltwant to it, ami 
■•ti.li.m iliinc;e> ,o lapulh as a laithtiil following ot expcricrue wouhi 

1 fsjuire. 

AuiTiiiIrs aie iiittii as iigtd .is hahit' I he\ aie, to paiaplii.isc William 
rame i tls-wliMl and a conscnatwe igcnt in socK‘t^ , the\ sa^ e the 
piiiil'’gfd '1 ttoin the envious uprisings ot the pour, and cause the 
[HI - 111 spite ot their hitter experience to think and to vote in wavs that 
ate aiinu d to their own inteie'ts I lit attitude, like the lialut, “keeps 
the i duTP'.in .nid the dcck-haiid at sea thiough the winter, it holds the 
iiarif in his daikne's, and nails the counttv man to his log-cabin and his 
hsiel taini through all the months ot snow” Protcssional attitudes, hko 
p.otf Kind II. itinei Mil', are set earlv in hte. 

ti Ki sf'’ the litili liiKs Ilf ilf-nige running thrmigh the chiracltr, 
thi ni'lss of thi ugfit, (he iircju<lKC<i, the wavs of the ' slioii, ' in a 
.Miiil, lo ni .vtaili the man tan l.j-aiul-fiv nn nitire csi U't than his 
H.a 'll Ml- I an siil.lnih mil iiitii a new set nt folds (Jn the whole 
(t IS ifkt hf shoi.M ri'it'eoajie It is well tor the world that in most 
I t lo, 1V the agf cf thirtv, the ihar.](ttr has set like (daster, and will 
lovir S'Itfii again 1 Taints, ls90, w.l 1, p 121) 

1 h( inriivihdiU lit attitudes has tormed tlie basis of Lippniann’s tlieor> 
lit ['Ufdii iiiuniiin (I'fJJ) It is not po'sible, .is he points out, for hum in 
IkiI.j.' to r< [ii’iid to everv stmuilus-tveiit with complete and intelligent 
di'. iiiiiin itnai I’('ii[de havt neither the time, the knowledge, the inclina- 
r.'iii, iMi the rtipii'ite intelligence tor meeting adequatelv the subtle and 
V uod deni aid' ot tlitii mtiicatc invnonmtnts. The best thev can do is 
til il h'ltv the 'vents ot hte and to rO'pond to them, not on their own in- 
dividoil merit hiit avcording to thtir assumed membership Clnln'i are 
made to lovei the tail' ot hie In plice ot rational adaptation, there is 
called into plav ninelv an .ipproximatt, rough-.ind-iead\ attitude The 
Mtvv j.ipei leader who is hewildeied bv the challenge to his fttblc ptivvers 
li nt.niied in the davh runs convementlv protects himself with stereotyped 
atmuih and -avs, ‘I nevet believe what 1 read in the papcis ” I’he con- 
-rreative ni in who is .iwatc of, hut confused h\, the injustices of societv 
ration,th/e, his inahilin to think things through and protects himself from 
pev-iiiial doiiiniiorr bv the leflectioii that vou cannot change human na- 
tittp ' \ tivv ainidile anils are ahlt to dispose of the totahtv of life's 

1 ii/,de . With one 'iiiiple and sahitan attitude “It’s a gnat life if you don’t 
vif’iken *“11111 .ittitndis strvi ,is a safetv-valve when pressure upon 
hum, 111 teisori htiojiies excessive. 

Hti iii-f thev 'ave both tune and effort, stereotyped attitudes offer gre.it 
If I'SiticC to ch.ingt 'I hfv resist the mioads of new contradictoiv ex- 
pstipfice ,i;id are ret lined as long as thev satisfv and protect the individual 
Hut 'nmefiiuts m attitude proves to be so distressingly inadequate that it 
can n,t longer be retained Likewise, there are men who are plastic and 
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uiien uiinik’il and who sonou^h ti\ to keep their attitudes ahtr.i-.t of their 
r\{'e iieiKf 

It the rspcntiue (iintraiiuts tht Mtrtotvpi, one ot two thiiiKS Inpprns 
It the wan is no Ioniser plastii, nt it sonic powerful interest makes it 
hii,hl} inc'ins (.mciit to rearniinc his sureotvpcs, he pooh-poohs the 
riiiitraiiiitioii Ts an exception that proses the rule, discredits the wit¬ 
ness, hnds a Haw somewhere, and manages to for^jet it Hut if he is 
Mill (urious and optn-niindcd the no\elt> is taktn into the pietnre, and 
allowed to inodifs it Sometimes, it the incident is strikinii enouiih, 
and if he has felt a general diMoiiifort with his established scheme, 
he maj he shaken to such an extent as to distrust all accepted wass ot 
looking at life, and to expert that normalK a thing will not be what 
It IS gener.alli supposed to he (Lippmanii, I'fJJ, p lUD) 

Ikidiiuht'dl\ the occasion most faxor.ihic to an alteration of ,ittitudes is 
a period of emotional disorg.inization At such times pre-c\ibting attitudes 
are found to he unsuitahle New attitudes cmeigc which, according to 
Fans, represent “a lesohition ot a crisis, the solution ot .i difhciiltj, the 
end of .1 period of chaos, the termination of a moment ot disorgam/.ition” 
(see \oung, 1*731, p 11) When in a crisis old attitudes are found to he 
worthless thej no longei ofter effcctice resistance to the new Conversion, 
the shock ot grief, economic dis.ister, and falling in love are tvpical oc¬ 
casions dunng vvlucli old attitudes are abandoned and new attitudes come 
into being 

Hv vv,ay of summarv it m.iv be said that attitudes do not, as the simple 
principle of integration would implv, grow only thiough the orderly 
act return and arrangement of experience. They arc often inerelv rough- 
and-readj mental sets through which diveise expeiienees aie channelized 
1 heV are so saving of tune and mental eftort that thev often persist 
throughout lite in the wav in which they were fixed in childhood or in 
vouth An attitude is letamed so long as it satisfies the individual, but is 
likel} to be modified under the provocation of serious affective disorgan¬ 
ization. 


PRLJUIlGMrX'T \ND PRtJUDlCt 

Whenever a pre-existing attitude is so strong and inflexible that it 
seriously distorts perception and judgment, rendering them inappropriate 
to the demands of the objective situation, the social psvchologist usually 
designates this tenacious attitude as a hterfotspe, a prejudue, or sometimes, 
more loosely, as a logic-tight lompmtmeiit These thiee concepts, vvduch 
are more or less mtcichangeable, are of gieat value m the explanation of 
social phenomena They explain why the skilful propagandist chooses 
solidified emotional attitudes to plav upon Thev tell whv human beings 
persevere in ancient ruts of thought .iiid action, and win “facts” are of 
relatively little importance in shaping public opinion, and why the dead 
hand of the past is pci nutted to fashion the social policies of the present 
daj They explain why the banal remarks of a f.imous man or woman 
are widely circulated and reverently quoted, and why the cleverer epigrams 
and shrewder pronouncements ot an unknown sage are ignored or dis- 
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1 hfi Itt'lp IIIK’ to understand the characteiistn. conservatism and 
rfse ‘ uiltural !ait' ot societv 

/ xpenmental SiuJus t,l Pniudf/ment In a simple way, Zillig (1928) 
deiHiin»ti itfd the elttvt o‘t pcisonal likis and dislikes upon ohservatum and 
tepuit ^!le had senctK instructed sonic children who were very popular 
with their svdioolniates to make a certain error during a classroom dcniiin- 
stratem ot pliv-iial dull (tor evaniple, to rai^e tlieir left arms iiisteul ot 
their right). I'npopular childien in the same demonstration performed 
the ixerti'C lorieah When the class was asked to repoit the names of 
tho children who nnJe mistakes during the exercise, the faultless but un- 
IMimli! inipils reiened the hlamc' Working with the older students, 
Lund ( l^d^'l discovered an agreement between datre and belief It is not 
knowledge, he toiiiid, which dcierniines the sticngtli of a conviction hut 
rather the de irahilitv ot this conviction tiom the point of view of the 
mdividiul holding it. ^argent (cited in Alurpliv and Aluiphv, 191], 
pp t.Sl fiSl) discovered that the more intenseh emotional an attitude tlie 
ifos flevilde is the iiicming oi de/inition ot the cdiject of that attitude 
f OI e\ laij'lfit one h.is a marked attitude tow.ird socialisnt, the meaning 
of the coruept is more -teiiotvpid and less susceptible of change than it one 
jvt,. f,,es rio'trong teelings Lonceriiing the matter PiobabU' the best-known 
work in this field is tint of Rice (l'l2(i-27) He demonstrated bv the 
It ( id [ihutogiaphs the eM'tcnce ot vMial steicotvpes concerning vocatioii.il 
and rai m 1 tvpes (eg. the stn.iloi, the liooticggei, and the Holslicvik), i, 
well a. the tttect ot these stcreotvpcs upon judgments concerning the m- 
teliigenie ind crattines, of the men whose pictuies were cmploved 

A demoii'tiation ot aesthetic stercotvpes li.is been made In Sheitf 
' 191''/ 'J'hts invcstig.itor secured, .is a first step in liis studv, the tank- 
order pietereniCs ot his subiccts tor sixteen English and Amciic.m authors 
(such .Js Maine, Lonrad, Cooper, Uickeiis, Poe, Scott, Stevenson, and 
Wilder) Attcr an interval ot several wi’cks lie submitted sixteen hter.irv 
passagi s, ,ill front Stevenson, hut cavil passage ascribed to one of the authors 
ill. Indr.i m the fnst Int 1 hr subjects were then required to rank these 
t-i’ (gr. in nrdei ot tlirir literarv merit In no case did anv subject suspect 
the drsrptmn 

A t(w ludgfs rrporte.l tint in ranking the p.assagcs thev ignoied .ilto- 
gethrr tile mints ot the "authois” which appeared underneath e.ich pas- 
' i, r In rhe-e iw., as might he exiiectcd, the correlation lietw-een the 
iitumd pn'lnnue tor tht authois and the rating tor the merit of the pas- 
sige w IS /no Hut toi the lein.immg suhiects, neaih two hundteel in 
nimd'rr. the ivri i/e c.iiirhtum w.w L 46 Work attributed to a f.ivonte 
.uith i! Is ^..[1 uirre.i good and woik attributed to an uncnngeniil author 
n oTisicien’ii h.i.l Suue the p.iss.igc., aie m fact from a single author, and 
'tiie ’’e -inie lesolr, i,,. spnired whatever lutlior’s name is appended 
to ,i p.i..ige It Is clear that the correlations obtained can onlv be a measure 
of prejudice 

Rul ,d Ittitudes Bv asking “which of these two nationalities would 
V 'll pr-tei to i s,, i,itr with' I hiirstone f 1928) determined bv the 
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mi'fiind (it i iimp.ii.itne judpinciit the rtl.imf piipul.iiitt (it tuonti-ntK n i- 
liniii! pioups tor .1 piipiiLitKin (it uni-vrisiti ■-tiulcnt' Est.ililiilnu^' tur the 
preleirid iziimp, the Amein..in, a m ilc value <it /em, and fiii the lea'.t 
pieteiied a simiia value fit 5 Sh, tlic relative standing; ot each ot the^e 
rawal firtmpi was deteimined 


\in“ru (in 

n no 

Kii'^si.i n 

4 111 

I t4 li''h 

1 34 

VoU 

4 11 

(itt h 

2 n9 

(ifcck 

4 t2 


2 IS 

Vrtiirnian 

4 as 

r Ifnih 

2 46 

^apj rust 

4 93 

(It I man 

2 56 

\lt \u in 

5 11) 

w t H f 

2 9ci 

Chin(.‘>c 

5 3U 

''iiiith \nKri( (in 

3 64 

Hindu 

5 35 

Itiili.iii 

3 66 

1 nrk 

5 S2 

Sp illlbh 

3 79 

\LKrn 

5 86 

IfW 

3 92 




Althmitih I hiirstdiie’s re^ult'. were nbtamed fur a liinittd piipulatum uf 
Milnevts, thev arc strikiiifflv ‘■iinilar tii results ubt,lined in various parts of 
the L'nited States With hut few local variations the ‘‘social distance” 
with which (lifteicnt racial groups arc regarded is the same from coast to 
coist Kat/ and Utah (1933) attril ute this unifnrmitv of racial atti¬ 
tudes larceh to the acceptance of reads-made attitudes, and they studied 
the stereotvped associations which accompany each of the racial labels 
Using a chcck-list of adjectives thev determined the percentage of their 
subjects who thought of certain qualities as attributes of each race The 
(lennaiis, for example, were regarded as prediimin.intlv scientific, in¬ 
dustrious, and stolid, the Negroes as superstitious, lazv, happv-go-luckv, 
the Irish as pugnacious, (juick-tempered, and witty, the English as sports¬ 
manlike, intelligent, and conventional, the Italians as artistic, impulsive, 
and passionate, the Jews as shrewd, mercenary, and industrious, Ameri¬ 
cans as industrious, intelligent, and materialistic, Chinese as superstitious, 
slv, and conservative, Japanese as intelligent, industrious, progressive, 
Turks as cruel and very religious One noteworthy feature of this study 
was the finding that degree of acquaintance with a racial group did not 
ctuhance the degree of agreement concerning its outstanding characteris¬ 
tics The qualities of the Americans, who surelv were the best known, 
were less agreed upon than the qualities of the Jews, Germans, or Italians 
Another stiidv of the uniformity of prejudice is that of Katz and All- 
piirt ( 1931 ) In a large population of students it was found that certain 
antipithies were almost univers.il. Less than 10 per cent of the students 
signihed their willingness to admit to their fraternities or rooming-houses 
such groups as the Negroes, Turks, Hindus, Chinese, Japanese, Bolsheviks, 
anarchists, students of unconventional morals or of low intelligence; 
Greeks, Armenians, Poles, Jews, agnostics, socialists, and lazy or unat¬ 
tractive students fared little better A number of these groups have no 
racial implications, but the force of the symbol in all cases evokes avertive 
attitudes The prejudice toward unpopular group labels seems to be 
practically universal 
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Hwi Aiiinnis Mon\i, Powir’ 

a Uilt !!! filial Im’i-.ituM’ attmulis h.ue Inni reiianltul as 

(irirf •'■Hilfiitif' . 111(1 nut .i' tin* ni.iiii-'-i'irin;’'' ot ctnuhiLt 1 liev arc 
1 fai'^tIn' li t(i lir ^ ii.iiifii’l'' tliroujtli ^^lllLll .1 is (’xpii 

Init nit m hts t<i !'o truf mntivc' 'I hus Druba (l‘li^) wmc-, 

■ Atrifiiilf riiiiit imt tlif liiipitinri .m .icti\it\ will take, mntnes m the 
st.jiffr' (it the ,ii,tiv!ft ' Ml 1 hiiifi.iU likewise leftanls attitiules ,n nicip 
m,itiir se‘i o, pi tiire. wliuli are pnnokeJ ami sust.nntd In the .iLtiiin nt 
•ennnaip whi.h in Tiiin ileine their enerrn frnni the instincts, “tlie mam 
ipsai.'s lit .ill hum in .uiil ,inimal actiMtj" (1^133, p 225) All psiAml- 
•j fs wii.i [1(1 till,IIP ,in iiniierlnmr scheme ot instincts, needs, desncs, nr 
drn,<> .lie niilmid tn TfiMid ittitudcs .is tnrm.il and determin.itne latlisi 
thin is iii'itiv ifi. nal I vm '1 hnnias. wlin w is so instrumental in secuiinj; 
the .idiippi.n (it the inmept nt 'ittitude, seems tn cnnsidir it necissarj tii 
fii inlau an tindeilvinij -ti.itiiin nt “wishes" wliali will instijtate and sus¬ 
tain ihr ulnitv nt the .ittitudcs (I'^dl) 

On the nfl.er hand it is nnt diffiiult to I'liul npininns on the ntlitr side 
Ihvtfi ( I'L’Ji. till e'ani[ile, teitaids habits (attitudes) as self-utite, thei 
IIP “jfi itiif tnnii, lit aitiiiii which aie released nicieK thrriutth the re¬ 
in n.il nt '(line cniinter.n run; 'inhibitor)' tendeuci, and then bivome inert ” 
Auf'tdinir tn Kohler (l^t2^h p 323) “the most coinpulsorv orK.imeation 
whiih i.ui n iiir in fxpeneiiiP is a dinaniiial eient nr attitude.” W.irien 
atrl k'uiiiKhiel I I'Md, p 32<)) h.ixe an cnualU dinaiuic empli.isis "The 
IJe,distil m.in, the pr.utu.i! man, the scientist, and other tipes arc dis- 
r/nf;iH'hed on the h.i-i, nt certain underUin]; ittitiides whicli f;o\ein their 
bfhavini and conduit,'' Ninth (1*132) delints attitude to include motiie 
It is "the tntaliti ot thii-e st.ites that lead to or point toward some p.ar- 
ticalir .Ktiiiti lit the oipMiusiw 'riic attitude is, therefore, the dsnamic 
element in hiiiinn lieh.avior, the motive for actn iti ” 

"1 his second ftroiip of w riti rs h.ive the suppoit ot common sense One 
sail, “I xored tor him because I .'im ,a Republican,” "I wall not do husi- 
ne , with him iipi.msp I distiiist his r.ice,” "I have a stumt; piejudice 
ajji'iist iomiiiei.nl .idveitiant; and so I tr\ never to hu) an advertised 
pri dull,” or "I .nil an admirer ot suih-.md-sucli .in author, and le.ul cverv- 
thirij; he write. ” In rhe-e instincts and in nuniherltss others it seems to 
be tlip attitude vvliiili ifselt is the efficient c.iuse of the .ictivitv 

(In pace 502 .itteiition w.is t.illed to the tendtnev in cniitemporarv 
s(ssal [i-vilioUicv till the nuiiept ot attitude to displace the concepts of 
need m tiriit, and drive M.inv writeis prefet to emph.isi/e the con- 
iTffe, pfioin.diaid motives, suih as attitudes represent, i.itlier than ah- 
I’tr.Ht uriiloiiiutIP. ot motives siuh as need or instinct John's perr,on.il 
hrhets ,ind itntudes re-ppctiiu; s.mie national policv are surelv a more 
tan;'ilde ‘'fau-p' ot his behavior th,in is his “instinct of greKariousness,” 
and Maiv s nnturc affection tor her hither is a more proximate and in- 
rpIhL''ihlf t.iusf ot her devoted behavior than is "infantile sexuality,” “a 
filial m'tmit,” or a "wish for securitv ” 
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Junn.ih^t>, in^tinctivi',!'., and gcnefiosts in general, of eourse, pro- 
tf-^t tli.it It is supcr/iti.il to consider an attitude as a motive. They say that 
it Is oiiK in the deeper cnergic streams ot life, or in the unconscious, that 
niotuf ponrr is to be sought. Here, it must be admitted frankly, is a 
eontruversv Uvnamic psvcholopv, which is interested above all else in 
niomation, divides on tins issue into two camps The following par.i- 
gr.iphs outline and defend the position of those who, contrary to the views 
ot psychoanalysts and instmctnists, believe that acquired attitudes may 
serve a. fundamental and irreducible motives 

1 he original drives, instincts, or lihidm.il strivings of early childhood, 
whatever they may he, are quickly overlaid by experience and are organiied 
into a person.il system of attitudes Their roots are absorbed into the new 
individualized motives One recalls in this connection how James declared 
.ill instincts to be transitory and overhaul in childhood with habits which 
in turn became the primary factors m the motivation. It is impossible in 
adult life to designate the basal instincts or universal needs, for each per¬ 
son |s driven by Ins own beliefs and ambitions, by liis own prejudices and 
desires So great is the diversity of motives that in no concrete or in¬ 
telligible sense can they all be referred to “sex energy,’’ or to "instincts.’’ 
In order to account for the infinite variety of human motives it becomes 
necessary to admit that the very process of learning is a process of forming 
new motives, which in time lose their functional dependence upon the ante¬ 
cedent motives from which they were derived. 

The question now arises whether these new motives are properly to be 
called “attitudes ’’ Can one speak, for example, of “being driven by an 
attitude?" The answer is that sometimes one can do so. A strong anti- 
Fascist attitude, for example, roav involve a tension W’hich provokes the in¬ 
dividual to some aggressive behavior in order to express or to satisfy it. 
Ever so many similar attitudes could be enumerated The bridge-en¬ 
thusiast, the loyal lodge member, the inveterate fisherman, the philan¬ 
thropist, the esthete, the church-goer, the red-baiter, the muck-raker, the 
cynic—all behave as they do because they have developed dynamic attitudes. 
In these cases it becomes impossible to distinguish between motive power 
and direction, between the drive and the form of expression which the 
drive takes, or between the energy itself and the way m which the energy 
IS guided These attitudes both motivate and guide, they supply both 
drive and direction 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that some attitudes seem to be 
merely directive and not motivational For example, when a subject 
comes into a psychological laboratory he is motivated by curiosity, emula¬ 
tion, or obedience (themselves deep-lying attitudes), but he may assume 
addition.ll attitudes which are incidental to the occasion The Aufgabe 
which he adopts, for instance, is not itself the motive in the situation To 
press a key when a red light appears is an attitude but not a motive. This 
attitude merely directs or guides a course ot conduct which has been other¬ 
wise motivated 

It seems necessary, therefore, to distinguish two types of attitudes: one 
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whsih o or^.tni/fd .ind cneijiizcd that it actualh drives, and tlic other 
wh.ih merrlv di^nU Hoth of thc^c tvpes are conditions of readmess-for- 
tf‘pon'f. both aie in a sen-e dtnamic, for both enter into the detcrmina- 
tinn of umducr the lir^t, howecer, is specirtcally motivatmnal, the sec¬ 
ond (which include' besides the Jufgabe such “postures of consciousness" 
A-, are nnohed in 'kills and in the manner and modes of response) are 
inereh in^trumottal The true motive underlying an instrumental or 
directne attitude i' often some other driving attitude, or sometimes it is 
of '0 prmative and vinorganwed a nature that it may be called instinctive. 

’I he distmstion between a driving and a directive attitude is not always 
clear cut. What is a directive attitude today may become a driving atti¬ 
tude m the future, and what is todav a true motive may m time degenerate 
into a mere habitual directive attitude The first of these mutations is 
df's'Tibed h\ Wbiodworth (1918) as the transformation of “mechanisms" 
into “drive-,’' and the second by Voclker in his theory of the degeneration 
of ideal' to the status of mere habit (1921, p 56). 

I’osirivF VND jNTgvtivt Attitudfs 

.•\n attitude characteri'ticallv provokes behavior that is acquisitive dr 
avertive. favor.ihle nr unfavorable, affirmative or negative toward the ob¬ 
ject or class of objects with which it is related. This double polarity in 
the direitifi’i of attitudes is often regarded as their most distinctive feature. 
It has a central place in Bogardus’ definition (1931, p 52) . “An attitude 
IS a tendency to act toward or against some environmental factor which be¬ 
comes therein a positive or negative value” Likewise, Thurstone defines 
an altitude as “the affect for or against a psychological object” (1932). 

This point of view is a modern version of an ancient dialectic For 
centuries the opposed categories of “attraction” and “repulsion” have in 
one form nr another plajed a decisive part in psychological theory 
Empedocles assumed as the explanation of all activity the two contrasting 
immaterial principles of Love and Hate. The same opposed forces are 
prwninenr in the psvcholugical theories of Mantegazza, Brentano, and 
Lindwnrskv. On .a phvsuilogical plane one again encounters the dialectic 
of attwction and repulsion in the opposition of the flexors and extensors 
(Sherrington), in facilitation and inhibition (Munsterberg), in resistance 
and condiictariie (Troland), in outre.iching and withdrawing behavior 
(Watson), in alliance and combat ( Earde), in acquisitive and avertive 
tenderuies (kempt), in adient and .ibient responses (Holt), and m pleasure 
ami pain One recent textbimk of social psvchologj bears the subtitle, The 
of Jltraitidn and Jieptihion (Smith, 1930), and the same pair 
of (ontepts underlie the sociological svstera of Rogum (1931 and 1932). 
It is no wonder that manv writers find it possible to classify all attitudes 
a- nther pnuttre or neatitite. It is undoubtedly true that the majority fit 
ea-ih into these categories 

And vet some attitudes are not readily classified. What shall one do, 
for example, with a detached, impersonal, or j'udicial attitude, or with an 
attitusle lit neutralitv ^ Complacency, amusement, tolerance, and open- 
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an' nut n‘<hn-cil to “aft<Lt tor or a^Min^t" an object, 

full [itiiittc I'l I'ci^ mat have the '•amc “decree of attt\ t" toward the 
and vet ditter (joahtativ civ in their attitude*, ton aid it Two 
laduaK mat be ciiuallv in i.uor of clianj'c, but di;..mree in the jnudui 
<,pi>H’uit ot letoim 'I wo ptople equally well disposetl towaid the church 
iiLW Jitter in their sacnmental, lituigical, esthetic, social, Protestant, or 
(.'atli'ilic intcii'retatuin of the church la the degree of positive or nega¬ 
tive afte.t aroused In the concept of “(jod" as signilicant as the qualitative 
JisiiiK turns iinolvtd in tlieistic, deistic, p.intheistic, agnostic, intellectualis- 
tic. 01 emotional attitudes’ When one spc.aks ot attitudes toward sex, it 
IS ohviousH nnl\ the qualitatixe distinctions that have any intelligible mean¬ 
ing Wli.it Is a "serene and benevolent mind”’ Certainly not one devoid 
lit attitudes, nor \et one tliat is a battk-ground of tendencies “for” and 
tendencies 'against ” All of these objections to the unidimensional view 
argue stiongU foi the recognition ot the qualitative nature of attitudes 

1 here is, however, one wav of iiiectiiig these ohjectinns, namely, by 
reduiiMg ittitudes to small enough components If they are divided up 
into artihciah^td units, the uniduiiensioii.il conception is saved The two 
radic.ils, for example, who aie equally “.against” the present social system, 
hut vvlio (lifter in their policies, may conceivably he compared in respect to 
the ittraction or repulsion thev show for c.ich of the disputed policits The 
hndge-enthiisiasts who difter in their .ittitudes toward the game can be 
comp,ire(l quantit.itiveh in their attitudes for oi ag.imst conversation dur¬ 
ing the plav Church-goers may he found to vary quantitatively in the 
degree to which thev favor every spccihu practice b.aptism by immersion, 
intincture, genuflection, or the use of vestments And even the man who 
li.is a iieiitr.al attitude mav be found to have a positive and measurable at¬ 
tachment to the ideal of neutrality If such rigid analyses are pursued, all 
of the complex, qualitative attitudes can be broken down and measured 
m fragments The price one must pay for bi-polantv and quantification in 
such cases is, of course, extreme, and often absurd, elementansm 

Specific and General Attitudes 

'I here are two quite cle.irly opposed points of view regarding the 
breadth or range of attitudes Some writers maintain th.it attitudes are 
cppcilic, that thev represent tendencies to make particul.ir responses in 
particular situations. Fiom this point of view “attitudes are as numerous 
as the obicets to which a person responds” (ilogardus, 1931, p 54) Other 
wiiters, however, consider attitudes .as oapable of “spreading” until they 
represent extensilied and broadlv generali/ed dispositions The issue which 
IS involved in this lively controversv is of the greatest practical and 
theoretical importance, for upon its solution depends not only the proper 
ch'iice of methods for investigating attitudes, but likewise the theory of 
mental organization and of the structure of personality itself 

The Case for Specificity In the older experimental psychology it was 
customary to regard attitudes as teraporarv mental or motor sets, prepared 
at one time and applied to one and only one act of adjustment There 
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K thfrplorc .i tfrt.un tr.nlitioii in tavor of the view that attitudes are 
spfiitu, miuiirntarv inteftrations The modern aigument rests, however 
tiuMe dirtttU upon impressive icvcnt expeiiments — those, tor evample’ 
tari.r.i out In the Cliaracter Kdiieation Inquiry fHaitshorne and M.r' 
Haitshorne, M.w, and Mailer, 1029, Hartshorne, Miv and 
hhuftleworth, 1030) 

Ihe results ot this extensive investiKation have entrenched the spccifitis- 
tu point ot view. AmonR the prohlems studied was the tendency of 
children to cheat It was tound, for example, that school children who 
oversome the greatest resistance in order to cheat while correcting their 
<iwn arithmetic papers will overcome also weaker resistances, and that 
tho e who overctime onlv the least resistance will not cheat when cheating 
Is more difficult This clear quantitative expression of the readiness to 
cheat holds, however, only for a specific type of cheating (in this case 
grading cchtvd papers) 'I'hose who will go to gieat limits here for the 
sake ot illicit gam do not necessarilv go to the same limits ior the sake of 
dbhone t advantage in other tests. Since children have such dififerent scores 
in different tempting situations, the authors are led to conclude that their 
moral attitudes must he limited by the particular situation in which thev 
are c.il!fd forth 


Honestv or dishnnestv is not a unified character trait in children of 
the ages studied, Imt a series of specific responses to specific situations 
(Hartshorne, May, and Mailer, 1929, p 243) 


Essentially the same type of finding and interpretation cli.iracteriae the 
other "areas” of conduct studied, such as helpfulness, persistence, and in- 
hihitirm. As a consequence of this monumental study, a did.act'ic litera¬ 
ture has arisen which advises that cliildien be trained in specific moral 
habits rather than by precept or general principle (e g , Hartshorne 1935' 
Svmonds, 1928). ’ 


Various criticisms have been advanced against the conclusions and ap 
plications of this investigation. It has been objected, for example, that 
a high degree of generalitv must not be expected in voung children, and 
that in the older children the Inquirv did indeed find greater evidence of 
uinsistencv It has been objected that the moral habits studied are too 
tew and too distantly related to give a re.tsonable opportunitv for gen- 
erahtv to emerge in the re-ults It has been ohiected that ethical rather 
than psvthulligiv.il coruepti.ms were used, and that, although children mtv 
not be consistent in character, mwlh thev mav he quite consistent 

in their own wav in their own petsnnal attitudes .and tr.iits It h.is been 
pointed t,ut that, although general moral attitudes have not been developed 
vimier our piecemeal method of education, theic ts no proof that such 
general amtudes cannot under proper conditions of instruction he pro¬ 
duced. It ha, heen oh,ected. turtliermore, that the theorv of specificity 
re-ts iiltimatelv uptm .an arhitrarv interpretation of equivocal results 
Ireiting the same data with different statistical tools, one may find evi¬ 
dence for a genuine consistencv of moral attitudes 
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(jiiitt apart from the mLrIt^ of this suiftlc studi, winch will lonp; leniain 
,1 ili-'-ii ot sotial resc.uch, a seimns tluoietical ohjertion must be made to 
tht doitrme of sptcificitt If an attitude he defined only as a tendenej 
to make a particulai usponse in a particular situation, it is clear that the 
numher ot attitudes will be as numerous as the totahtt of stimuli to uhich 
the mditidual has responded m his lifetime Each separate connection 
would be a separate attitude, and there would be no consccutiveness in 
conduct or organi/ation in personality It must be that those who define 
attitudes so specifically cannot mean wliat they sa\, for without a certain 
innit orjtanizatinn of tendencies there avould be neither consecutneness nor 
intelhpihilitt in behavior The issues involved here aie somewhat complex 
and have been tre.ited elsewhere (G W. Allport, 1932, Allport and Ver¬ 
non, EGO) 

Thi CiKe }nr Geneuiliiy 'I'he doctrine of Reneralitv maintains that 
attitudes aic not merely constant dispositions to repeat prceisclv the same 
,act in the same way when the same stimulus rceurs in an old or new 
Lontext I liev are v.iriable in the bcli.avior they produce, .md stable only 
in their significance. Fans writes 

If thej were predispositions to specific and definite acts the difficultj 
would l)c less, hut .ittitiuUs art tenJenaes louarJ modes of action and 
do not have any ont-to-one lorrespondence to specific reponse to 
stimulations (see Young, 1931, p 12) 

Sumlaily, Dewey 

Repetition is in no sense the essence of habit [attitude] The essence 
of hahit IS an acquired predisposition to wavs or modes of response, 
not to particular acts, except as, under special conditions, these express 
a wav of behaving Habit means special sensitiveness or accessi- 
hility to certain classes of stimuli, standing predilections or aversions, 
rather than the hare recurrence of specific acts (1922, p 42) 

Some readers may find it difficult to conceive of attitudes as generalized 
tendencies having no specific relation either to the stimulus or to the 
nervous system But in modern psychology it has become equally difficult 
to picture an attitude as residing in specified neur.al grooves, capable of 
activation only in an invariable way through stimuli that are alvvays the 
s.ime. It IS now recognized that stimuli are never twice the same, and 
that the neur.il process is one of dynamic interplay rather than of 
mechanicil rigidity. 

The case for generality does not rest merelv upon speculation In an 
experinientil study of the attitudes of white people toward the Negro, 
Likert (1932-33) found that w'hatevcr questions were asked these sub¬ 
jects tended to display a constant .imount of favor or disfavor toward the 
rights of the Negro 

Why the attitude toward the Jim Crow car and the attitudes toward 
a Negro’s buying a home or farm should be vioselv linked is not ap¬ 
parent if one considers merely the direct social implications of the two 
It IS only when one realizes that both propositions touch off a gen¬ 
eral attitude toward the Negro that one sees the reason for the link- 
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an- (Jiiitp in ointia^t with our exiiectatiniH, Wf are ulilised to report 
it.ir tliftr fiKt". J dear tut pm- or aiiti-Nesm scntmieiit, an emo 
t onj( an.i 1 muive iii*i.o<iit!on whiili runs through the entire tifieen 
itnoi iittii ti Miolv white aintiicUs tinunl the \£>;ri) {p 3S) 

Likttt'' iriftliHi! .ind (.uncItP'iiins are ttpieal of iiianv rcLent 'Ntiidie': 
f i<”n .itttinpt to tnr.i'Uie an attitiulc with a m.int-itLiiied stale implies, of 
vtur-p, that the invr-tiuator helittes tli.it the attitude in question is ^'eneral. 
And ahetifter huth internal ciinsistcnn is obtained tor such a scale tlie 
ine-wip.dde lonclu'um is that the separate items of which the questionnaire 
u ii.mjfoed lepie-ent mereK so manv aspects of a single coherent attitude 
tantnl and Allpoit, I'fld). Still more striking evidence comes from 
the interi orrelation (it iiidfptrifltnt scales. As an example, Likert (1932- 
11) deinon-tr.ited tli.it his own t<st fur intcinationalism and the Thur- 
stone Ilroba anti war -talc correlate + f>7, and Pintner (1933) has found 
thtt nira-nres of .ittitudes f.acorahle to the church In the Thurstone-Chacc 
s, iU uiiif'l.ite f .79 with the religiuvis interest as me.isured by the i\iud\ 
I>f I lilufs bill h facts do not fit llie doctrine of specifcitj 

I he diiect experiinenta! studv of general and spccifc .attitudes made 
hi C.intiil fl’fdJl IS most pertinent of all Tw’o of his conclusions fed- 
Invv. "(Jenei.il determining tendencies are more constant and enduring 
thin speiifit, content" A subject, for example, might display on various 
oii.i'idw with (jiiite difteient specific associations, the self-same attitude, 
(I he nupht recall a prevunis attitude but be unable to leport upon its 
pirlipi uiiitent “A gener.il attitude seems to serve as a dynamic or 
dire,.tive jnfliicnie upon more specifc attitudes and reactions ’’ In support 
of tills conclusion, he cites, for ex.imple, the fact that reaction times to 
stiinuhis-wurds are in direct proportion to the magnitude of the subject’s 
interest m the value to which the word refers A man W’lth strong 
esthetic values responds more swiftlv to such stimulus-words as “poem,” 
‘'dram.a," ’concert" than to words with a religious, political, or economic 
lonnotatinn .‘limilarlv a man with strong religious interests responds more 
t)Ui. klv to siich words as “church,” “praver,” “Christian" 

('vHiluMnn 'I here can he no doubt that general attitudes exist They 
are diuovered bv tests, bv experiment, and in evervday life On the other 
hand, it is imdeniahle that attitudes of quite a specific order also exist 
the task attitude. 01 Jufgnhe, and the underdeveloped moral dispositions 
(it children are examples (Jeneralitv seems to be a matter of degree. 
Krueger and Reckle-s propose to distinguish 

two sorts of hsecl nr rrrmanem attitucles concrete attitiules vihich are 
liitfitcd Kivvanf epn ihc ohjerls, anil generalised attitudes which arc 
ihrcftfd towaid a dace of ohjerts (1931, p. 270) 

.''imiliitU, hiilsdm, who however pioli,iblj underestimates the frequency 
(if geiieial attitudes, writes 

Pbere cecrai to be certain attitudes, quite independent of tempera¬ 
ment, which hold good throughout larire classes of situations general 
attiluSei Ihese are fewer, more limited, less general, than most 
peo[ le suppose, but thee exist (1931, pp 240 f ) 
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r.ik''rt (l'H2-3^) pie^ents the Inpotlitsis that vtrdtiR and well-into^tiatcd 
attitude^ ot the t’enerah/fvJ t\pc will dominate the nuntal fichl and take 
prfieiienie ovti all spccihe deteimimnK ttrideiuic> It no milIi ‘•tinnf: ^en- 
rr.ii atfitiidiN ate avaiLihlc, the imiiMduai will ht mote inlhnneed In the 
■.tiimiln''-"’ituation and h\ sulIi '■eomental liabits as he nia\ have at his 
Ji'pieal 

the stroncier the generic set toward one extreme or the other extreme 
ot an attitude tontinuiim, the more it iiiflucnLis the spec ilk leactiiiiis 
When the generic set is not strong then the specilii items themselves 
laigtlj deterniiiie the reactions 

This hipnthcsis, to winch Cantnl’s vvoik gives tonsiderahle support, has 
lar reavhiiig implications To take but one example, if a criinin.il pos- 
scsics a ijentializul anti-social attitude it ma\ be safilv predicted tint under 
(Hit circumstances he will he a menace if at laigt (')n the other hind, a 
criminal without a generalized anti-social attitude is a creatine of ciicum- 
st.ince and is potentially a less dangerous character Rut in eithei case 
the re-education of these delinquents m terms of specific habits is not 
enougli, and this is especially true if they aic of the anti-social type Con- 
trarv to the opinion of specificists, what is essential is the building of de¬ 
pend tide social attitudes of the (/enetal order which will dominate he¬ 
ll,ivinr in the face ot vaned temptations Prccisch this police has been 
advocated b\ the Getinan criminologist, Steckelings (1Q29) 

Public xn'd Private Attitudfs 

Most people reserve for themsehes the right to say one thing and to 
think .mother Caught oft his guaid, an individual may disclose his inner¬ 
most attitude, but the direct frontal attack which many psvchological in¬ 
quiries make provokes him to giv'e a merely conventional answer. For this 
re.ason the task of investigating attitudes is difficult and hazardous 

Not only IS the individual inclined to give a safe and conventional 
.inswer, but, strange to say, he is often sincere in his answer, for be 
possesses two distinct sets of contradictory attitudes, one reserved for his 
personal and private life, and the othei socially determined and quite 
honestly maintained in public It is bv no me.ans certain that the inner 
private attitude is any more fundamental or significant than the outer, or 
public, attitude Both m.iy be sincerely held William James tells of this 
cunllict in the case of the magistrate who, in sentencing a prisoner, said, 
"As ,i m.in, I nitv vou hut .as an official 1 must show vou no mercy” ( 1890, 
vii! 1, pp 294 f ) Everyone recognizes in himself precisely the same type 
of conflict between Ins public and his private attitudes Ordinarily it is 
the public attitudes vv hich are most rcaddv and vvillinglv disclosed Any 
Itinerant psychologist can elicit these by ringing doorbells arid asking ques¬ 
tions Usually the pnv.ate attitudes are discovered only through indirec¬ 
tion, after a long period of acquaintanceship, or when the subject whole¬ 
heartedly and candidly cooperates 

Having made lumself thnroughlv acquainted in a rural community, 
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In a. sniMLit «.u, he stinlieil the public .and private .ittitiules ot the 
prii iil.ition foiv.inl a v.irietv ol institutional practices and policies As a 
If.alt fit i-hf-e inve'tutations lert.iin loiiclusions seem to stand out sh.irpK 
(11 As rsifniibcts ot .1 Ktoup. people trefiuenth bold attitudes that are 
ouitf (ippii'(‘.l to tbfit piivatc tcelinjfs (2) 1 he institutional attitudes 
tend to be mote unitonu for all menibeis ot a piven proup than do their 
private attitudes A skewed, or J-sliaped, distrilnition results when the 
m-titiiriMial attitudes are plotted, for meniheis (as members) take the same 
distinitive .iml e\ti(iiie view Hut, lett to thtinselvis, their own c\pcriencei> 
and piefetencfs are diversilied, and the resuitinp distribution of attitudes is 
on the wlude le-s uniform Members ,is members arc hoinopencous in their 
.iftitndes toward the objects with which their institution is concerned, hut 
as piivatc individuals thr\ aie more diversihed, more liberal, and more 
tole: mt t 1) The private attitudes ot the members of these proups quite 
often iP'eniblf in moderateness and variabilitv the attitudes of outsiders 
who ,ire not niemhers It is onlv the individuals of the “in-proup” who are 
selt Ion.uous ot their nieinheislu’p at the moment of respondinp who dis- 
ilo.e the unitorm “common «epmeiit'’ attitudes which .are the psvcholopical 
bas.s ot Institutional beh.uior SchancL states the theorv as follows 

fiisfiti.tKinal attiiuilfs have hcen found to have a characteristic form 
\ dislnlaition of institulional attitudes is found to he highly asvm- 
nietriial usiiallv J-shaped with the iiuide on the terminal step Per- 
siruljtv Jtntiiiies on the other hand, tend to he normallj or svm- 
tqftr,i,illv distri'iuied I he t|Tiestion arises as to the nature of the 
sifiiatimis whrre we Kft a I-shaped distribution on a van.ahle It 
•niivt te remetiiliered that a hell-shaped distrihntion represents an 111 - 
staiwe of oirnpiMinJ prnhahjlits and siii;v;ests the presence of rn.inv un- 
»eit,hted Hems or at least items not weinbled in the same direction 
Ihesp mane fariors have a lamrlliiiK effect upon one another, throw¬ 
ing the distrihntion ir.wards a central ttndencv It must be evident 
that the institutuirnl or J shaped distribiituin does not represent an un- 
b aded sitnatuin but a situation where certain factors become domi- 
iiant and tend to tai.se a iinilormitv of behavior (See Black 1933 
FP 2l) f t 
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I’he ''anip point of view is developeil at nieatei length hv F. H Allport 
(1932, 1^34) This author points out tint the institutional attitiules are 
iMiallv Lontrolled externally , thev can otten be elicited In niaclunes leu, 
traffic lights) or by social and political svniboK. They are likely to repie- 
vent superficial and inharmonious stgments of personality aiul are seldom 
well inreKrated with the indiv idii.il's piivate philosophy of life 

1 his collection of segmental hahits, which we call the institution, is 
something we envisage as belonging more properly to Society than to 
particular individuals But Society, if eoneeived as a being like a 
human organism, is a hction We, as individuals, are the organisms, 
institutional hahits are really a part of uj ynd like all our other 
habits and dispositions, they must he made to hirmotii/e not merely 
with the pattern of sotietv, hut with nur o^n tharaders ns inJtiiduaU 
If such a personal integration is not accomplished, no matter how ex- 
pqrtlv the "societal'' pattern is conceived, our institutional hahits 
(that IS, our “institutions") will lead cveniiiallv In our nun (1913, 
pp 471 f ) 

'I he isbut, here is otnunislv one tuncerninir the degree tti which a m.in’s 
puhhi. and private attitudes c.in he recoiiLilod As the aiithnr points out, 
thev are fiequentlv in conflict, and in extreme cases tlie institutional atti¬ 
tudes are so segmental that they prevent the vvholesinne mtcgration of 
personality In other cases, however, it seems that the institutionali/ed 
attitudes mav become final points in the integration Thrnugli Ins loyal¬ 
ties and iiu'inliersliips tiu individual in.iv find authentic me.ins of self- 
exprcssion 

Common xno Indiv iduvi-A m rums 

Sotial psvcliology can study attitudes which it assumes are conmitm to 
all conscious beings, and on the other hand, such as iiiav he peculiar 
to only one iiidiv idual member of the group (Thomas and Zmniecki, 

1918, p 2S) 

In this statement Thomas and Znaniccki point out one of the most 
significant distinctions that can be made in the entire province of attitude-. 
Some attitudes aie, roughly speaking, common to all conscious beings be¬ 
cause thev are based upon similar underlying conditions of inheritance, 
natural enviionmcnt, and social influence. These common attitudes are 
so tundamental tint thev are sometimes confused with instincts Hcrriard 
writes 


I he old classifiriition of abstract nr gentrpi sii-rallcd instincts were in 
realitv i lassilintions of aiqiiired attitudes which undertook tn name 
and evaliiite classes nr general tvpes of behavior Thus the so-( ailed 
iiistinits of pugiiaiitv, maternal care, self assertion, self-abasement 
and scores of others, are hut gener il classes of concrete forms of be¬ 
havior which we have leirncd to think of together conceptuallv 
(1926, p 250) 

Common attitudes mav be defined as those attitudes which are cssentiallv 
uniform owing to the operation of similar environmental and cultural 
conditions upon simihrh constituted hunnn heinj;s Phvsical environ- 
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th'-n'-, uihiiTr ,in'l in^irut looperjtp iii the priKkictinn of common atti- 
tuiif I’or .in ot siuh ittitude> one m.u turn to Bein.ird\ st\iih 

(.1 the ilitif'mii-iN hfitvceii t.iinier-, .uid citv-ilwrllcrs (l')U)-17) 'I'hc 
.itntiidt ot tiimrt-, lit iindi. '■flow ecrtain cornnion th.ir.iLtenitiC'-, rnimcU, 

Iiiihv i.lualnoi 

Kflicsi'ii* ari'i I'chfu al iirthotliuv 
1 1} t't hner ih^tinttioni in luiinor 

Miire nr less disregard for the scientific method 
Frufc,aliti and thrift whiih sometimes liordcr on parsimnin 
Fu.iiriiinal intensify vsith rnnsetiiitm high suggestiliilit> along lines 
r/t tiirurnti-ni! interest 

Muti. thrones ut the “sikuiI iniiKl" are reducible essentialU to the ioct 
tint men have snml.ir attitudes 'J hese “common segments” ot mental 
htf, when ttvarded ,i}ait from the peibonahtics which cont.im them, 
and wh'ti vif'wfd m rei.Uion to the conespimdinR settments of the mental 
Iite ot othfis, pue Use to an impicssitm that the gioup itsclt has a mental 
Lie of Its own Ihit, psCvliohiijicaUv consideied, the ‘‘s;r<mp mind” can 
mein n.'thirijt moie tli in the possession hv a group of people of common 
aft It tide- 

It .11 al"t(id( . wiie viiiiiinon attitudis, it would be possible to construct 
ai vept.ihlc so, m! 1 in-, tm in smh a c,isc all attitiuks would be the same 
toi ill peiijvle, and Imiiiin ii ituie would thus become a “const.int ’’ Since, 
him«vi:r, loiniiion attitudes are not the onh t\pe, soci.il l.iws are nierelv 
the St,aft men’' ot teiuletuiis Kiscd upon tfie resenibiatice between snme of 
the .itfifiiih’s ot o,no ot the individuals within anv gioup Prediction is 
viituilh niipiis dde m sosi.tl psidiologv Isirgch because common attitudes 
are not sufhcientlv umvei'.il to be depended upon Social psvchologv 
tanniif attoid to oveilook the “individual pertuibatious” m social life 7’he 
difteien fs hefivten huiii.m beings, m spue ot all standaidizing inHuences, 
faie niiire iiotewoitin thin thtir resemblances Personahtv cveiuvhcre 
intrudes itsclt 

Although the .ittitudi s wlusli men share are fewer than their indivuhul 
artitults, and arc less uni\ti-il th.iii tliev are supposed to be, tlicv retun 
none the less ,i ptiuliai importaiue for social psvchologv Whatever 
ctahihtv siHittv inav hive is ilearh due to the similantv of men's attitudes 
A period of Social di'inregMtion such as w'e are nt present living thiough 
lepre 'nt. .in asccndiiuv ot individual tnci common attitudes Since sociil 
psu bnlu.'v Is interested in both chiselv knit and in disintegrating socitties, 
It niu t, IS Ihonias and /'iiinitiki point out. take into account both com- 
111 n and mduubial attitudes 

1 he problem ut the lueasuiemenr of attitudes, which is the next topu 
to be lonsideied, ile.iih depends upon the distinction winch has just been 
diiwn It Is milv till lomiuon attitudes th it can be miasuted, for 
iiif i uitiiienf icijuires a sc.de, .md theic is no scale winch tloes not depend 
iipo'i thf^central fetidtiicns rnd dispersions ot opinions expiessed b\ many 
prnple To measure an attitude rcijuires the .issumptinn that i large pop¬ 
ulation ot men shires the ittitudcs in tjuestion Onlv if this .issuinpt' n is 
gmiTed Is It po-sible to stiidv t ditterenccs 
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^lati'tKal niethmis liav roultui in .1 i.ipul .uicancc in the (Mnpn.Lal ‘-tiulv 
(it .ittitmlt*', Mitli the iC'ult that attifiule-, tmiac aic nie.niiicii nioic sucu'‘>- 
tiilh than tht\ aie delinctl A^ ha'- otten liron pointed (mt, the Mtuation 
is not unlike that in the /itid nt intclluttncc ttstinit tv here piacticrdde tests 
are an established tact, althoujth the nature ot intLlhKcni.e is still in dis¬ 
pute In recent vtais tlieie has been a decline ot intcicst in the measure¬ 
ment nt iiitcllipence ((jundenimph, I'tH) and .in mcie.isc of interest m the 
ineaMireiiient ot attitudes It seems as though militant testimt, having won 
viUoiies on one held nt h.ittlc, has souitlit a n<\v ivnild to conquer The 
nuiiifroils methods’ .u.iil.ihle tor measuring attitudes liave been often re¬ 
viewed and do not require restatement here The present abbreviated 
avioiint, whuh coniines itselt to thicc methods, m.iv lie supphiiicnted bv 
(he iiioie comphte sunuiiiiies ot linn tl'tll!) Dioli.i (I'tlJ, l')14(/), 
Kilt/ and Allport (I'Jjll, Fiver (I'tdl), Murphv and Miirplu (19,11), 
‘'t.vgnir (see Black, 193.1, pp lls-127), Sheiman (1932), and .Svmnnds 
(19.11) 

The Ceinus of Optntoiis The simplest jnetlmd foi determining how 
ci.iniiion an attitude (re.tlh an opinion) m.u be m a certain population is 
bv counting halluts or !n t.ibulating answers to a jpiC'tionnaire Roughly, 
this method nia) he said to ‘‘measuic” the range and distribution of public 
opinion, althcnigh it does not, of course, determine the intensitv of the 
opinion ot ,inj given individual upon the issue in ijutstion 'I'he applica¬ 
tion of this metliod mat he illustrated In rcterence to a recent poll, widclv 
repotted in the newspapers, concerning pacitistic and militaristic attitudes 
among 22,627 students m scventv colleges Thirtv-nine per cent of these 
students declared that they would participate in no war whatsotver, 33 
per cent would take part onh if the United States were invaded, and 28 
per cent were ready to light for anv cause that might lead the nation to de¬ 
clare war A critic might remark that such a result expresses only “ver- 
hal" opinion, or at the most mereh tempmary attitudes, which would ch.inge 
under the pressure'of propaganda Whatever mav he the toice of this 
objection, it applies c<iuall\ to all of the methods now existing tor determin¬ 
ing the strength and n.iture of pcrson.al attitudes 

A tar more elahor.ite census of students’ attitudes wis made In Katz 
and Allport (1931) In this studv 4248 students m Syracuse Flnivtrsity 
lesponded to a questionn.iire cont.iinmg manv hundreds of items. The 
students did not write their opinions, hut under each topic checked one of 
stver.il .iltcrn.itive opinions with whuh thtv tilt themselves to he most 
closely in agreement Olnioush this metliod docs not provide a true scale 
of measurement, since the alternative items are not scaled m respect to 
their intensitv The results obt.imcd, however, c.in be turned readily into 
a study of the percentages of students who favor each of the opinions con¬ 
tained in the questionnaire Two illustrations will be given 

In one place in the stiidv, students who reported that loss of religious 
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t,tah h.ii5 t.ilcn vimetluiiR e'^sential to their peace of mind were con¬ 

tra- ted -with those who reported that m coilcRC the> Iiad found a new and 
more “afislving philosophy of hte Ot the first !|roup 41 per cent expressed 
a n'^ed for atlvu'p concernmy; personal prohlems (not of the religious 
order!. (H the second group onlv 23 per cent expressed this need In 
this tav the diheience between these percentages is 18 per cent and the 
P.l . 4 67, the critical ratio theretore is approximately 4 (1931, p 98). 
I he conclu'ioti seems inescapable’ students who feel maladjusted in respect 
to religious iaith arc worried and unsettled concerning their own per¬ 
sonalities. In other words, disorganization in one set of attitudes is likely 
to he accompanied bv disorganiz.-ition m another 

In another portion of the studv, the attitudes of fraternity members were 
Uive-tigated. Two-thirds of the students turned out to be "institutional¬ 
ists” who beliesed that their fraternities were of the order of super- 
indnidiul Heings, tlic rcm.iimng third were "individualists” who believed 
th.it their Irafernities were mere collections of individuals This latter 
gtoup, as ci-ntrasted to tlie tratermty institution.alists, believed that varsity 
tennis should not jeopatdi/e indnuhwlized athletics, that athletic losses to 
outstanding rivals are not a serums detriment to the university, that pro¬ 
le -.,itc should hive considerable freedom of es’pressio.i in the chissroom, 
th.iT 'ome re-tiictions should be placed upon the privileges of fraternities, 
an.l that ecientnc and unpopular student types sliould be admissible to 
frateinities. It i^ difficult to imagine a more convincing demonstration of 
the gencralitv ot attitudes Individualists in one situation are individualists 
in others, and in'tituticinali'ts m one are institutionalists in others It will 
he noted that rill ot the'C students are members of fraternities, and vet not 
all are eriuallv afteettd In such membership Onc-third ot them retu-e 
to accept the cultural p.ittern at its face value Their attitudes, theretore, 
are not deternimed. as s^,^^c sociologists would argue, exclusively bv the 
social influence to which tliev are exposed. 

The a pririri Srale The so-called a priori scale is essentially a test de- 
vned on the basis ot logical lather than empirical considerations It is 
an economical method widelv used, and easy to apply, but in recent years 
It has been severeh criticized There are various forms of the a priori 
scale, hut thei are all alike in th.at their scoring is arbitrarv Sometimes 
the author presents a senes ot questions, e.ich of which mav have, sav, 
five iltermitive an.vveis from which the subject must select one These 
altein.itive an-wei' aie coriieivecl hv the author to he on a single con¬ 
tinuum and to he eqinllv sjiaced tiom the most favorable to the le.ist favor¬ 
able T () P.uh Item the aiitlioi aihitr.irilv assigns a value of 1,2, 3, 4, or 
.utoidmg to his opinion ot its significance. Anntlier variation allows the 
suhiect to pl.ice in r.ink order all ot the alternatives according to his pref- 
erenie, the-e rank ordeis are then treated as though thev were equal 
intervals in the scale The statistical pittalls of a ptioii scales have been 
po-ntf-d out hv Thiirstone (1927-28) 

A- an ex.imple ot a widelv used scale ot this tv pe m.av be mentioned the 
test for ‘ - trial di-Unce” devised hv Bogardus (1925ii, \‘^25b, 1927) In 
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thi^ tilt ‘-nbictt In .inLpiI the tleitite itl mtiniuv he unuhl ^Milini’K 
MiutiMii litfHCcn JiiiiiNtll' .iiiii iiK inlu tn tif v.iiimis r.ii <’"■ 'Ihc (IfvrecN nf 
intiiu.m ii^tdl III (lilt till 111 (it the te^t tuitethei with their “m ile \ ,i1i!(n'‘ 
,111' .1 . tdlldWN 

1 - 111 cliisf kinship li\ iiiarriiir 
2 'III nil rlnli n iieriiiiiiil (linmi 
5 --to mv ^Irtcl ai ncililil ori 

4 —111 tinplLivnicnt in iiii (>(ininitidti in loi (onnlri 
t—to (ili/fiii.hip in mi (.(iiiiilrv 
(i- In iiNiliin null In mv <(iuntri 
7— iKUilii cxtlntle frniii nn iinintri 

1 he wt.ikne-s (it the wale heidnie-- at niuc ipparent when It is reali/:eii 
tint the (listaiKe hetwtiii cath nt thcNC defiiecs ni iiitiiiiaLV is nut nftess.nih 
I null'liable I Ik pswliiihittical diftiieiue lietwten n latKiri'lnp in inaiiMoe 
.iiid ill I eliih Is likeli til he tar p'reater than that eMstmjt lietweiii dull 
iclatiniis and neiithhiirlv idatiniis It heinnies tlltittnrc nusle.uliiit; tir 
a-siL'ii ecpialh priitticssiiit!; .inthnietieal units tn nncipial attinidinal dif- 
lercniO' Anntlier difliiiilti arisis m the assuniptiini tint each hiither 
(leitrei. nf iiitimaei neccssaiili iiiiphes all thnse that ,ire Inwct . hut there 
are ifi'fs whin admissinn tn tieitthhnili rdatinns, fur example, is Ic'S dis¬ 
tasteful thin admissinn tn nne’s ocnipatinii 

In spite (if till s(. Iniulicaps, the scale has iieliied mterestm[t lesults It 
shows, tor example, that attitudes nt Ament ms .iie most faxniahle rnwaid 
the Can.idians, the Enfilish, and the Scotch, less f.uoi.ihle tn the Chinese, 
and least tavorahle tn the Turks 'Hits last antipitln is ot special inteust 
since tew of the subjects studied with the sc,ile li.id e\cr known nr exon 
seen a Turk As the IMurplus point out (1^11, p t>12), it is unncctss.arx 
to jto farther than liistnn textbooks and war-time afrncitv stones to explain 
this readv-niade ,ittitude The lack of experiential basis for r.ici.il anti- 
pithies has been demonstrated also Iw Zelijis and Hendrickson (lh33) 
Aninnii sixth-yrade children the\ tound that, with the exception of the 
Net;in, tolerance and f.uor weic in direct proportion to f.iindiartt\, and 
that prciudu.c varied with unfaiiiiliaritv 
The PtyLlinpInsual fReilwiml) Sdile The iiiiist sitxnilicMi't event m 
the historv of the ine.isurcnient ot .ittitudes w,as the applic.ition of 
psvchnphvsical methods In Tliurstone To apph psvchoplusical methods 
It is necfss.m fiiNt to conteive ot an attitude as a “dettree nf affect" for or 
apMuist an nbiect or a v.ilue with winch the scale is comeincd If this 
I'-suniptmn is cti.inted (cf pp. ,S10 t), it hecomes possible to stuilv the 
decree of favor or distavor which c,uh siihjtct m a pupulatiiin has tovvard 
certain objects or values, such as the church, w,ir, movmp pictures, or 
Koveriimcnt ownership Within the p.ist few vears a larce nuniber of 
such scales luive been devised and made availahli* foi itencral use (Thur- 
stnne and associates) 

The scormij: values for all of these sc.ilcs are determined hv combining 
the efforts of manv judges who have arranged all the statements included 
in each scale according to their dnirimmahle dittcrences It judges, bv and 
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I.irjif, •ipif'’ that two ‘-tatfincnt-i alxuit tlie same decree of tiiMir or 

fh-ttvor If !' (ihumisK tinnciC'-'-.in, to keep tiotli statements in the scale; it 
the stateiumts air w i<ieU ilitlcieiit it i' possible bj eompanni; the imltrcs’ 
tottini; ot r,uh -t.iteiiieiit in riiation to al! other statements to determine 
Its iHrtit.on 1 ht tirial, rational -lale results when tortr oi hft\ statements 
are sevuicd who e di-taiue tioni one another on a sm^jlc continuum aie 
knimn. Ihis di tance ss e'sciniilh the di'ciiminable difterence between 
file statements i' the\ appear to the standardi/inp; t;roui> of judges There 
ase raia'iis methods In which the disiiimmablc ditterenccs may be deter- 
rianni I he coiiitnfinest is the •'method of (qual-appearinK internals" 
1 he (hreifioiis loi its use imohe the tollowing steps 

1 Sji(, the atutudi varialile to he iiinMircil 

t iillfit a 'Side varien of o|>imons relating to it, from newspapers, 
tiiii'ks or from mdivnlojls 

) \ssfnihle in cards approxnnarelv one hundred such tjpieal 
opinidtis 

t Kf pure at least di'ii 3iiii jndgts to sort these cards into piles 
elf'ita hting a Miincmeiit and eoininonh eiiiplojed miiiiher), 
p.l(h pile ift'rt'dUin*, equidistant ilrgrecs of the aiimide according 
I'j eaih |udge s e«*iiii.HMn 

5 I'dliiildtc the Si ale value for c leh of the items Iw computing the 
iii'di.iii of the stale values assigned to it bv ihc judges, and the 
dne-rsiin if the judgments around the median 

6 Rfum with statfiiums as hive small disjiersions, and are on the 
whole equallv spaced tiivc approximate^ equal representation 
M each of the intervals secured Clarit) and hrevity of wording 
mav furnish additional tnses for selection 

7 In apphing the scale, the subject checks cverv statement VTith 
which he agrees and his store is the mean stale-value for all 
the stafemenis he has endorsed 

1 he most Useful procedure in constructing such scales is to follow the 
nii'JfSs offered in the Thur^t^me-Chavc (1920) or Peterson-Thurstonc 
(191^) ^.ale Directions for uniform wording have been suggested bv 
Drcib.i (1912). Wang (D*32), Kulp (1933), and Stagner (see Black, 
1‘Dl. pp. lls-127) Further details concerning the construction and use 
cd p'Vihoph\Kiv,al scales iiiav easih be traced through the literature (Black, 
]911, Dockerat, 1932, 'I'hurstone, 1927-28, 1929, 1932, Remmers, 
1914), 

As revolutionarv as the rational si,ale undoubtedlv is, certain criticisms 
niU't be made against the method as it is at present emplnved (1) As 
has alreadv been indicated on piges K|9 f, attitudes are not necessarily 
arranged n.<riiialU upon a single (ontiiuium, thev are often discrete and 
highU imlividuai (vt. Kat/ .and Allport, 1931) (2) There is also the 
<iuestj(,n vihethet scale values for statements denv'ed from one population 
of mdges is applicsible to other popul.itions of subjects (Rice, 1930) For 
example, can the judgiucnts ut .adults concerning the significance of a 
statement dealing with moving pictures be incorporated m a test that 
IS to be administered to children’ (3) Likert (1932-33) has shown 
that the simple a priori method of scoring in arbitrary units (1 to 5) when 
applied to these rational sc.ales mav yield results as reliable as do the 
psychophysical stores themselves. The agreement between the two methods 
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IS .ipproxim.itcU 'III rills tact ina\ ctiiiitnit to iiucstijatois ^vho 

uish to nvoui till nioie coniplcv pioLcduifs Tlnnsti/iie's stiKtiiics iiiion 
the liiLtn, (it (I pt i<n i si.alcs are undoulitcilh sound, Imt they do not ncse-- 
sarilv imalid.-ite these scales when onh ptact.cal results ate desired .Sup¬ 
pose, tor instance, that a psjcholonicalh minded chaiiman aiishes K) de¬ 
termine at a ceitain nieetinii the tetnpei of Ills audience in retercnv.(' n 
some issue under discussion He can qiiicklv prepare and tiuicklv (if 
rmiithh ) score an a pii'iti scale, wlierc.is the prcpaiation nt ,a more caie- 
tulh standardized test would he impractic ihle and unnccessaiilv tim- 
Kr.iincd for his purposes. 

Cnudu’^tnns 'I'he success .ichieced in the past ten ye.iis in the field ot 
the nuasur“ment ot attitudes mat he lenarded as one ot the major 'iccom- 
plishnients (d social psvcliolojjv in Ainerii,! '1 he r.ite ot piojjress is -o 
Hreit that fuither .achieieinents in the near fiituii ,ire inesirable Hut 
there are inherent hinitatioris in all methods of tcstintt I nh'ss these are 
kept in mind the zeal for measurement mar- osersttp icison.iWe hounds 

1 Measurement c.in deal only uith attitudes that arc common, and 
there ate relatively ftvv attitudes that ate eoimnon cnoimh to be prolit- 
.il'U scaled In toicinu attitudes into a scale form violence is nccfss.iiilv 
done to the unique structure ot man’s mind Attitude scales should lie le- 
tjarded onlv as the rounhest approMiiiations ot the way in vvhicli ,itti- 
tiidcs attu.ilU’ exist in the mental life ot individuals 

2 E.ieli person possCs'Cs many contradictorv attitudes, and tor this km- 
sfin Ills ment.d set at the moment of submittim: to a sc.ile nun tell onh a 
part ot the sturv Furthermore, attitudes often clianoc, and .m inve'tijzation 
made under one set of conditions mu not for lontj pre-ent a tiue picture 
ot the attitudes ot any ftiven ctroup Stainer (see Bl.ick, I'Iddj reports 
a meetim; ot tanners in a vilLijje in northern Wisconsin who, under the 
influence ot a persuasive speakei, voted unimmously one atternoon to call 
a milk strike The same Kroup met in the eveninjt to heai a speakei with 
opposed view's TIrv then vmted unammou'h not to strike 

i. Rationalization and deception incvit.ibly occur, espcciaUv when the 
attitudes studied peitain to the moial life or soci.il status ot the suliject 
'I he difficultv of obtamini; reli ible infuiniation coiictininiJ: attitudes towaul 
sex Is a case m point So p:rcat is the tendinn to protect oneself that even 
anoinmitv is not a miai intee L.ick ot insi)>ht, ignorance, suspicion, fcai, 
1 neurotic sense of mult, undut cntlnisi.ism, ot even a knowledite of the 
mvestinUoi’s puipose inav inv.ilidate an inqiiirv 

Aiiiieurs xndIvirxdw I. hi 

Soual psvcludouv, bv its ven nUiiie, must be coiueinid with the juo- 
bleiiis of evend.u life ( ct C’antiil l‘134/i) This cliaptei has .ilreadv indi¬ 
cated the importance ot .ittitudcs m the stiidv of lacial rclatuvns, esthetic 
and mor.il piejudice, [lubhc opinion, tlie psichohmi ot rur.al iml student 
populations, and in othei pi.utical fields One could extend V'crv jzreatlv 
this li't of prohlenis 

Chuuiinti) Sticm! .Ittitudt', Hail ( has suiveved m hro.ad pei 
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fhf' liiJinr ct puhliL iiurrc-t in ri-liKuiii and the (growth ot m- 
'»ff r in mkii.c . lie ha> -.111111011 al-'i the growth anti tkxline of sentiment 
ttvMi'Ie t*i iinluliini-ri the iiKie.wnt; oppnMtinn in Amenta to the m- 
tetr 1 , lit hm hu-ine.-., and tlic im rea-int; sentiment for disarm iment His 
nietfiod n is inihmt and tmisisted in the studv of the ciiculation and rim- 
trM- <‘t nideh read iii.ma/infs ulicrc one finds ‘•precipitated laters of 
(. akn e ahout the mtelhstiial and emotional life of past tears ” 

If 4ii'<nld he noted that in proportion as comrnnn attitudes art changed 
in the same diteition -oi lal staliiliti is tssentiallv preserved, for all m- 
d.Vidi, d- alter their opinions toitether 'Die phenomenon in this case 
would he line rnereU ot “social tlnngc ” Hut in proportion as the common 
attirmles are disruptid and repl ue.l hv all manner of diverse and disior- 
d.int tndu hlu/il attitwles there results inevitahlv a “social disintegration'’ 
'Die piesfnt centiirv has witnessed the breaking-down of many common 
siHial .ittirudes, and the growth ot very few' new common attitudes to take 
fhf'ii pLue It mii't, theretoie, be regarded as a period of social disintegra¬ 
tion 

‘I he almost coinplete failure of both traditional and 
“enlighfined” pemdogv has intensified interest in the case-histories of in- 
d'Vidiiai delimiuents ((iliieck and (Jlueck, 1930, 1934) These histones 
reveij tm-r and toinnost the iniporf.inie of attitudes As a group, prison- 
eis hive intense attitudis ot self-jiistification, lovaltv, and belief in luck, 
IS vvfll IS ,1 tindencv to exaggerate rlie defects of society and of their 
enemies I kield, 1**11). Some reformers rest their efforts upon a policj of 
h.ilnt fr.umng, assuming that rc-education and rehabilitation are to be 
achieved nnlv through a 'low process of reconditioning each separate habit. 
Corifrarv to this policv. others insist that the best wav to reform is to ch.inge 
,in individual’s point ot view as a whole If a new orientation can be 
•Lipnrfil, the old ami sociallv unsatisf.ictorv habits will be dropped out 
and new ones will be aiitomaticallv acquired This point of view assumes 
th.it general attitudes exirt a control over specific and subordinate attitudes 
(if pp bJ9S24), an assumption which derives much support from Dun- 
! ip's d.siiaerv (I'fljl that the breaking of fiabits does not depend on 
the -lovv .ind piinful process of reconditioning so much as upon the fnr- 
in*t,oii (it I new controlliii'' attittidc. 

/'fie In^uimf ut M'ljirii/ Vutures tipun Chddteti LKing “rational 
H lie," ct the tvpp dpstnhed m the preceding section, Peter'on and Thur- 
-r, lie I 1*1 Hi studied the eftect of films tliat treat controversial subjects 
u I I lit III w.iv \ttei seeing '/'/le Ihrth nf a Xtition a group of over 
toll luiiidied ihildieii who had pirviouslv had little or no acquaintance 
" ith Nestor- bowed ,i pronounced shift of attitude in a diiection uii- 
t 'o,,ii>Ie to th< Niuio, and .itfcr an inlerv,d of five months a large pirt 
I t rhf lomidur rfinamed The Srjii of the Gntls caused a shift of atti 
• I'h* in I dun's n lietminh favomhle to the Chinese, Four So 7 i<: made 
tliddien irioTf tru ndlv toward the Ciennans, Flie Crwiiital Code c.iused a 
itn I'lveiKv towaid criminals, dll Quiet on the U'estern Front in- 
I'fii'i'd p I. iti-m Fhe Street of Change made children more severe in 
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thrir nt ji.miblmL: OnU one ni two lilius t.uleil to -^Iiuw ".oiiie 

H'niilu int mlhicnLL’ upon ehiKlien’s .ittitiulc-. It w.l^ tit iih -.lioun tint 
the eltot-. Iitteil ovtr .in interval ot nianv moiitli' In iiianv t.i^e^ tiu v 
vvtte unilonliteJh peini.inent^ 

I niiili'iiuil Pi\Lhrilr)0\ Tt'st^ for attitiitle-< ‘'Cem de^tineil to I’etoiue 
in e'-tabli'-hed supplement to tests lot intellitteiHe and skill In tin vosa- 
tiiin..l tuld, inteiests (Frvei, I'FU , Sttme, lOlJ, Stiona, 1027) .iie of 
i;r'It iinport.ince, likewise attituilrs toward the oeeupatuin, the eiiiplovir 
:Hof:irdtis, 1027, Uhrbioek, 1031), and tellmv workers Althoiip;h this 
npe (it studv IS still to a larije extent experimental, it is supported by 
urticiit demands from vocational counselors and trom those eni^ai^ed in 
per'iiiinel work 

Riiiluiiliiiii and Cnnseivatnm One of the piobltms vvhieh has aroused 
tonsidciablo inteiist is the nature of radical and conservative attitude^ 

'I he varieties ot human activitv to which the desmnations ot “conserva¬ 
tive" and “radic.il'' mav be applud are so nuinetoiis that attitudes whollv 
,ind tonsistcntlv ttenerah/ed will be r.iielv, it evti, encountered Nor 
even act of a radical is unifoimh rtbellmus, and no eonservMtive is 
ste.ult.ist in his hisalties to cverv established custom and code Sevei.rl 
mvcstijrators (G W Allpoit, I't’O, Droba, I'tU/r, Likirt, l'G2-ll, Vet¬ 
ter, I'HOir, V)3l)/i), however, find so many instances where ladical (or 
conservative) opinion pertaininft to diverse issues ,ire consistentlv com¬ 
bined in the same individuals that thev favor the view that to a consultr- 
able extent these attitudes may be gencrali/ed The fact, for example, 
that certain justices of the United States Supieme Court can be relied 
upon to Rive “dissenting” liberal opinions and that the others are safely 
tin the side of tradition is pioof of the point at issue Kulstad (1*133) 
tound that members of conservative religious bodies were more national¬ 
istic in their sentiments than members of the free and non-conformist 
sects, also students attending private, non-sectarian colleges were more 
radical in their outlook than students attending public or sectarian col¬ 
leges Finally, many investigators agree that the more radical students 
(in the whole have highei intelligence than the conservative students (G 
W. Allport, 1929, Kolstad, 1933, Moore, 1*125, Vetter, 1930/() 
Influencing Attitudes Are attitudes influenced to a greater extent bv 
the prestige of experts nr bv the prestige of the majority ’ This ijuestion 
has considerable pi.ictical signilicance Moore (1921) found that in mat¬ 
ters pertaining to speeth and to morality college students moie fieijuciitlv 
(binge then own opinions to conform to those of the mijoiitv, but that 
in matters of esthetic judgment the expert is more influential Boldv- 
reff and Sorokin (1932) likewise found marked suggestibility to the es¬ 
thetic opinions of experts Following the false suggestion that musical 
critics preferred one of two identical Victrola records, the great m.ajnrity^ 
of students actually “heard” these records as different and agreed that 
the one designated was preferable Marple (1933) found that people 
are influenced greatly by both majority and expert opinion on social and 
political issues, and that the influence of the majority seems to be more 
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tli.in tint III the (\pcit CniiMilcrcil p'^VLlicilo;4n.,ilh, fn r/f>iii/ifiil,i 
1- ethr: i in.iitei nt iiitluenLinp; attitudes Among the \\iiter> who 
luie t'rttf'ii [imistg tnd 1 tiom this point ot view .uc Dooh 
Ih.ldle il'Ml, Dodge (I'tdO), and Chen (19CD 

Mfn!,d llyijii'itt I Isewliere in tins Mdume Dr F L Welk conMilcts 
the i>l ur ot attitude- m tiie stiidt ot nientil maladjustments It i- there- 
hiie unimr -ar\ litre to do inoie than tall attention to this rich lichl tor 
ihe .ippla itioti ot tlie [Kttholiigt ot attitudes Morgan's leceiit text in 
In.'iiiie (l'D4) givt- attitudes a place ut central impoitaiiic 

(. I \ssiiiL xiiov-oi Ariirunis 

111 hi texthook liulitiier consuleied the iiossihilitj ot classifxmg tui- 
niati arntildes hut he sxviltk despaiicd of the task 

ih^i< ‘‘frnih littr.ilU tn ix iu» tiul til! uc Invt exhanstid the ic- 
(jt tilt t(» tlu iitilomx of possihle attiiiidts 

p 5ii(tS 

Rocut Ii.ue attemptod U\ establish at least a ha>is 

tot -uvh a 11 issitiiMtion. Droba (I'hD) groups attitudes acLOuhng to 
then obiixt' ot letereiue, accoiding to their individual or social signih- 
t nut, and aiconling to their positive or negative diiection House (Fljh, 
ji I'Hl di'tingiiishts four tvpes of attitudes the personal, the n.itiiral, 
the 4 ulfur.il, and the tenipoiaiv social attitudes Park .ind Burgess (1924) 
also hive tour fiind.iinental il.tsses. tendencies to vvithdr.iw, to appro.ach, 
to diiintnate, ,ind ti, vield Bernard (1*^30) offers a live-fold b.isis (a) 
the colkctive lelatioiiships vvliicli standaidize conduct (resulting, for 
ex.unple, in nationalistic, r,icial, and occupational attitudes), {h) the aim 
or oh’ectne (.is illustrated In hiiinanit.uian, protective, or exploiting atti¬ 
tudes 1 (,) the valu.itional signilicance (for example, attitudes of ap¬ 

proving or di-iour.igiiig), (</) objects of reference (attitudes toward 
luiiiuv or tovv.iid sex), .mil (e) tenipor.il nfeicnee (permanent, progres¬ 
sive oi tfiiipor.iiv .ittitudfs) L.ich ot tliese proposals offers a franicwoik 
lor cla-sification, none attimpts to be complete 

W h\ is it th.it .ittitudes i.umot be satisf.ictorilv cl.issified’ The answer 
IS s-mph that hum in per'onalitv, in winch .attitudes are imbedded, is an 
intmtilv v.m.ihle ind constiniK cli.inging structuie In realitv theie are 
III iilute hiiriei, hetweeii one .ittitiide and otheis For tlie sake of 
il.ii’U 111 dis.ouise, It is lonvcnient to spe.ik of .ittitudes (as ot instincts, 
need-, df-iies Hid tr.uts) is vvell-segregitid deteimin.mts ot conduct, 
whs li, whin .ijipriipii itelv stiniiilatnl, tunction iiidependerith, peihips 
Ktie ,it .1 tune, ituiili as the f.iciilties of old were supposed to function 
I he tuith ot the mattei is tli.it ,i man’s conduct at anv given moment 
prndmed In .an iinati.ilv/.ible convergence ot manv determining tenden¬ 
cies 1 he fin il ciinimiin path which results m overt heh.ivior must be 
reg.vrvied .is the product of tlie tot.il ‘‘regnant” svstem of the mind, that 
1' to s.iv, (it the complex pattern ot all conscious and unconscious functions 
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fb If i'c .iitivf .It the turn’ 1 his tnfal ifi'ii.int s\,tfm, whuli loai- 

pj, I- .nniinii'i.ihlc toinis nt "if kIuk''. , i^^in ai'.i.iis mtn 'f'l'iifii .ativit’., 

),,, ( nU oiif .Ht i.in hf inuiltuiil at a tune Hiiui- it is tint pmitahly 
rif. 1' t\('i .iKiusf'il siiiffh, anil that no .ittitiuie heats .in itn.iriahle 

pi int tor point ril.uionsliip with ani. smiflc motor aet. 

It ,'i*tituiles np\i‘i issue sinirh into aition, it flie\ aie alv\ ns interfused 
when till! are aetive, it thet cannot he loiisuhied to he well sporciiatcd 
even when tlic\ ate latent, and i.innot he counted, how dots one know 
tli.it fh'W exist at alP Onh In ncce'sirv intertnit Theic must lie 
s.iiof tliino to arenunt for the (.oiisistcncv ot conduct If is the nieaninfttul 
ifsemldances between .ictuitics and their ninpruenuf witli one another that 
leids the p-tchoIoLUst inescapahK to postulate some such Kenci.ili/ed forms 
(it re.idincss as the term ‘‘.ittmiik’’ denote' 'I'litsi torms ot readiness 
unit not he thouttht of in ahsoluti'tic, singular terms One cannot s.iy 
tint .1 in.in has ten, a thousand, or .i niilhon indcptiidint .ittitudes which 
Ilf doiiii.int waiting onh to he aifixated In appropriate stimuli, for atti¬ 
tudes ,iip not f.itultRs 'I'liiv .ire dispositions whose hoiiiuianes arc in- 
deliitite, and whose indcpendeiKc from one another is only relative 
Attitudes are not faiultip', hut neithei arc thev iktions Without 
assuming thtin as actual neuropsichic futs no psvcholngist can give an 
intelligible account of human hcli.uior Nor are attitudes a mere name 
for incoliercnt fragments ot "specific stimulus-responst tendencies ” If 
the. did not exist as fairh oit/aiiized and cohcicnt dispositims m the 
mental life of each individual it would be iinpossihle to .account for the 
pitent stahilitv and consistency in hum.an conduct 
The classification of attitudes is an impossible task, first, because it 
assumes a complete independence of attitudes, and, secondlj', because it 
assumes that hum.an beings are directly comparable with one another re¬ 
specting the formal arrangement and content of their attitudes. The 
utmost that can be done by wav of classification is to select certain com¬ 
mon uttitudes which, in a highly approximate sense, most people may be 
s.iid to share All objective studies of attitudes make j’ust such a selec¬ 
tion, and when one considers the fruitful consequences of this procedure 
the pr.u tice seems to be justified. Rut behind the common attitudes, 
whivh Lompiise a major poition of research in social psychology (but a 
minor portion of human nature) there lies the immense margin of unique 
individual attitudes and traits These constitute the peculiarities of per- 
iiiiditv, and dttv coiiip.aiison, classification, and meisurement 

Tiir Prusiiv \vd Tiir Socius 

One fin.d problem remains to he considered, namely, the relation be¬ 
tween attitudes and per sniialitv There are two common but erroneous 
icnveptions of this relation The first maintains that attitudes are the 
basic elements of person.ahtv 

Die intcarated total of a human beinf; s attitudes constitutes his 
personality (Bogardus, 1931, p SJ!) 

Social attitudes are the el.ments of personality IFaris, 1935) 
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Thf vr,im4 ^uncfinif.ti .ucppt', the first and proceeds to declare that 

..re the ehnuiits of pei'onahtv, and since thc\ an dctir 

rump,! laitirU In culture, then personality itselt must be a cultutal phe- 
nonirnnn 

man's is tin sulijritne aspect of the culture of the 

enju[ (Ians, 

Both ot these conlentions ropicscnt an o\ersimplification of the nature of 
personahtt and must be examined critically 

Jre Altitude^ the E'i'.enUnl f'lements of Persnnalitv ^ An attitude 
ordipa^ilt has a well-defined object of reference (cf pp 806-810) The 
fhneit m.w he material or it raav be conceptual, but in ant case it c.m 
usuilli he desii^unted with considerable assurance One mat hate atti¬ 
tudes tow aril modern art, the N R A , nudism, suicide, or parsnips Re 
Mdf's h.umu' .1 delioitc ohject of reference, an attitude usually has a clear 
“threetion” (if pp S19 f) It represents a tendency to act m fator 
of, oppuseil to, in behalf of, or in contradiction to, the obj'ect with which 
it Is rel (fed. 

I here ,iie ijualitie. ot peisonilitt, howeter, which hate neither definite 
(ill,‘■its ot reference not ilearlt defined diiectinn They ate dispositions 
whiili reter not to objects but to the person, their significance is not prepo¬ 
sition,il ((lire* tional), but adverbial They are not attitudes, but rather 

tf lilts 

I he distifii tioM between an attitude and a trait has been well dr.awn 
h. Dtoba 

An attitude his i definite ohject of reference, while a trait has a 
sere sacui (ihjerr of referenie or it has none at all Honests, au;- 
(jrtssK fness, and trustsvorthiiiess are traits lieeausc the ohject to 
whuh thps refer has i sers wide ranne and hence is sees sanile 
Rarialism, mditaris'n, and liheralism, are attitudes because thej refer 
to liffiiiiie iihjcrts, races, war, and social rhanue, respectnel\ 

Another definition of ti.iit whicli likewise distinguishes it from attitude 
is th.tt ot F, H. Allpart: 

Rv a trair I nieau a unnpie and iiiiportant habit which an individual 
has as a omstant manner of adjustinn himself to nninerous 

situations differing wiileU in character ( 1933 , p 324 J 

A tr,ur. in short, is a itian’s personal and unique manner of responding 
til the mxri.rd i iiciiiTistatues of life, it has ten little reference to objeits, 
for innuuier,ihle obieit. will .iioiise it An individual’s point of view 
tow ir,l w.ir, liquor, the chiirch, or capital punishment aie clcarlv attitudes 
an,l not ti.iils, but hi' t,ilkiitive, shv, nr emphatic manner of behaving 
are trait- 1 he to'm'T are clcarlv less intimate and less per'Oibil than 
the Litter 

Although this distinction between attitudes and traits is, bv and large, 
f’oth V did and useful, it cannot alw.avs be rigidlv' maintained Psveho- 
livii.i! Usage sanctions either “attitude” or “trait” for certain dispositions 
wh' h seem to li,ive .a somewhit generalized ohject of reference and a 
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V i.Mii lim'i.and cvtimorMiin Ii.ue hern i.ille<l lioth 
Km. 11(1 rt’.ilm mil ti-iitN ot jnI'-iin.iliti I-. i.uiir.ili-'in .in 'itti- 
fioif 111 ,1 ti iit^ PmluliU It i'. tile foiraer if the of lehrlhnn tan 

lit ili’.iili ‘■pii.ilieil, Init tlic 1 ittci it the r.nlK.ilKin i-. “tempi r.iniint.il ” 

I Mniilnliti. l.iii-nnnili ilne^-', in (••'tlietn' iiiti lest'. in .ittitnile ni a ti.nt? 

I lie i(eci'i(in in tlu'e l.kc^ k difficult, perh.ip- iniptK'.ildc The iinh hclp- 
}iil piiiuiple ‘■t.eni'. to be tb.it tin jtnne <)t ni'uihztd thf /illitudi httmnes 
ihi tuhti' It 11 iiihli": II Iriiil 

/i /’(1 fi/iKi/i/i tin Siil>]C(tiie Side iif Cultun^ Those tv ho arc im- 
pir-'iil In the frtc]uenev mth nhich .ittituikn ntei to metal \.ilues arc 
inJuied to.ansner this question .affirm.itneh Hut tliev forcet two tilings 
lir~r til It trots and not .ittitudes aie the pnni.irv fjii.ilitics in petson.alitv , 
sdinulh, th.'t In no meins do all attitudes h.ne soci.il rcltrenee I’er- 
oitiihti i innot then he regarded .is dependent completeU upon eulture 
reisiiii.ilitt IS eonditnmed not onlv In cultur.il surroundings, but bv cli- 
iii.ite, liiredirv, dise.i'C, dut, gl.inds, the natiiial be.aiitv or austenti of 
the pl.ue of h.ibit.ition. mil the seveiiti of th< struggle for inert phvsical 
existrim Robinson Crusol. C.isper H.iU’Ci, the “wolf children," It.ird’s 
idiiit, ,inv heimit or snlit.irv evpiorer, are deficient nr el=e completelv Lick¬ 
ing in cultural cont.icts, and \et one and all tlicv hare personalities which 
>!f .1- uitetesting .is the\ are intric.ite. Peisonalitr is not nierelv the 
siib|ecti\c suit ol culture, and it is therefore not pninanlv .i sotiolngical 
piohkni 'I'll be sure it is influenced b\ the cultural tinironinent, but 
tint fact does not issign it to the field of sodologt, ant more than its in- 
fliiinct In climatic conditions .issigns it to the snonce of nietcondogt 

The Sociiii The person.ihn of each m.in is a unique intigration, 
and .Is such is a datum for ps\cholog\, and for ps\cholog\ onlv It is 
possible, however, to ahstr.ict from the iinuiue personalities ot anv selected 
population those eomriion attitudes which make men simihar in their cul- 
tiiial heh.iMor It tlun becomes possible to study regional differences, the 
strength of tradition, and numerous problems relatid to the psychological 
aspects of institutions and the "social mind ” To take a single illustra¬ 
tion, Likert (1^32-13) founel th.it between 63 per cent md 73 per cent 
of the studc'nts m northern ci)llege> believed that the Ivnching of a Negro 
w IS never under anv circumstances nistifi.iblc, in an institution in Vir- 
gini.i onlv 31 per cent of the students held this view Here is clear 
evidence for the determination of attitudes hv membership in a regional 
and lultui.d group In m.iking this study, Likert vvvis not dealing with 
persnn.ihties but with nnti, that is to s.iy, with men who have been “sim¬ 
plified" until thev fit into a common mould for the purpose of some arbi- 
traiv comp.irison. 

The mtnis might be defined as that part of personality which comprises 
uimnum social attitudes, and which mav for certain purposes be viewed 
indcpendcntlv It is a useful .abstr.action, for it provides a large part of 
the subject-matter for all the social sciences The person, on the other 
h.ind, is too involved and too unique a problem for anv social science to 
treat It i-. the subject-matter of a special branch of psychology. It 
•-luiuld never he subsumed 'fKa mere incident in the study of attitudes. 
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Resume 

Wirhin rh'' pa>t liitei-n voais the doctrine ot attitudes has almost com- 
plnrl'. t ipniH'd ind ie-f,ishioned the science of social psvcholop:\ 'Ih^ 
naMiif Ht attitudi', howeter, is still in dispute, and it mav cnrrectlv he 
iii!''-ti<ined uheiher a science reaied upon so amorphous a foundation can 
he .none: Whit n ninst uruentK needed is a clarification nf the doctrine 
111 and to this task the picscnt chapter has been addressed 

lire iiisf ot Iiistoiual considerations it is necessaiv to include a ukIp 
r Hire ot snhicctire deterniininj; tendencies under the general ruhric nt 
\frinuie 'Wt It Is both possible and desirable to distinRuish between 
ittitiides nnd mam coirelative forms ot readincss-for-response Attitudes 
pioffi in.iv i'e ilri'cuii/ or ilmcliTi, t/i('i//ri or //iiittnl, (urnmun or niilni 
dnrl 1 bet chai.uteristic.dlv bate a mateiial nr conceptual ohjcct ot 
nfetfnip, ami aie “pointed" in some direction with lespect to this object 
It thee lie s,, };tni'r,di/ed that the object and the direction are not idcnti- 
tiablf, thev then merue into wlut mat be called the “traits” of personahtv 
(.'oninu'ti attitudes i .in be rnuphh classified and measured, and when ab- 
sfr,lift'd from the person ilitics which contain them they constitute the 
" IK Ills' wbnh Is that portion ot the unii]ue personality of special interest 

til >111 la! Science, 

\ttitu(les .uc never diiocth ohseived, but, unless thev are admitted, 
tliToiiph mterencf as real and subst.antial ingredients in human nature, 
It lu'iHints impiissihle to account satisfactorily either for the consistence 
ot am iridiv idiial's heliavior, or for the stability of any society 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S FRAME OF REFERENCE^ 

Reprintftl Irimi Pncht)lo^ml Bulletin, 37. No 1, Januar) ]Q40, 1-28 


For the hrst time in the forty-seven years of its history this 
Aasotiation has elected to assemble on the coast of the Pacific This 
mtetmg at tv^o great centers of learning and research is not only 
proof of the ocean-to-ocean sweep of onr membership, of our influence 
ami proRfierity, hut may be taken to symbolize as well the westward 
trek (if culture in America, or to those who like epic perspective, it 
nay signify the westward march of Mmd from Asia, to Europe, to 
Arntnia But whether we think in terms of historical symbolism 
or not, we can liardly deny, at a time when heavy darkness has 
dew ended ocer the European contment, that this Forty-seventh 
Annua! Meeting finds tlie burden of scientific progress m psychology 
resting as never before upon the membership of this Association 
Fortunate we are in assuming this burden to have the support of 
gifted mugres who have come so recently to join their strength to 
ours. 

With the responsiiiility for the preservation and eventual rehabili¬ 
tation of world psychology falling upon our shoulders, we do well 
to examine our credentials. Are we American psychologists equipped 
for the versatile leadership demanded by our comprehensive dis- 
aphne, are we prepared to develop the potentialities of all its parts’ 
The"« are not rhetorical questions but questions of such immediate, 
practical import for our science that I propose from this unusual 
vantage fKunt today to seek answers as definite and unequivocal as 
pssihle By diarting the course American psychology has taken in 
Its recent past we can determine whether the signs we observe augur 
the wholesome growth of psychology under our leadership and the 
extaision of its beneficial influences to humanity at large 

‘ Presidential address delivered at the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Amenran Psjcholngical Association, Berkeley, California, September 7, 1939 
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f^VCHOlOWCAI, BULIFTIN. PArf 2 

Fifty Years of Ciiangf 

Since psychology is whatever (.onipetent psychnlogical worker-, 
make of it, I am asking, first, what it is that competent psychologists 
in America have been making of our science m the past fifty years, 
and seek to answer the question by the well-known method of comb- 
mg our professional journals 

Thirty colleagues rated fifty journals according to their signifi¬ 
cance for, and devotion to, the advancement of psychology as science 
The fourteen journals at the top of the list were chosen fur analy sis 
For every tenth year, beginning 1888 and ending 1038, the entire 
periodical hteiature of these fourteen journals was read and analyzed * 
To be sure, only two journals extend as far back as the decade begin¬ 
ning 1888,° and some of them did not come into existence until 1938 
Vet, if the sample is smaller for the earliei years, it is likewise more 
exhaustive, since virtually no periodicals were omitted from the 
earlier years 

The selected journals contained over sixteen hundred articles in 
all, each of which was read and fitted to a system of thirty-two 
rubrics .Since many of these rubrics, especially those pertaining to 
the theoretical predilections of the authors of the articles, required 
subjective judgment, for a generous sample of the material inde¬ 
pendent judgments were secured from two classifiers Mr Jerome 
Bruner was my collaborator, and our agreement for all our separate 
judgments was 91% At a later date the results of our analysis will 
be published in detail (9) For my purposes this afternoon a few 
of the most representative results will serve 

First, vve note the decline in “ facultative ” treatments of mental 
functions Figure 1 reflects the diminution in the deur ev machtna 
type of explanation Owing to the tew-ness of cases m the earlier 
years, we combine 1888 and 1898, and find that 19% of all articles 
in these years lean for their interpretation upon instinct, the "power” 
of attention, synthetic apperceptive unity, and kindred concepts In 
successive years the falling off is gradual but almost complete. Off- 

5 The journals were the Psychological Revxctv, Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, American Journal of Psycholoijv, Journal of Abnormal and 'loctal 
Psychology, Journal of General Psychology, Psychological Bulletin, Journal 
tof Psychology; Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psvcholdgy; 
Journal of Social Psychology, Character and Personality, Journal of Edu¬ 
cational Psychology, Psychomctrika, Journal of Comparative Psychology, 
Journal of Applied Psychology 

® The Psychological Rezneiv, founded 1888, and the Pedagogical Seminary, 
founded 1891 
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•vfUitiK It in piift, however, js the rise of a modern facultative treat- 
mint. diJtertnt ni terminology, hut kindied in spirit Here w'e place 
Mwie rif the Lontnhutions, though Ity no means all, that deal with 



lattors, alulitics, or the liliido, as i£ thej, too, n ere gods of a machine 
On the whiilc, however, this latter tendency is not marked 

Another deilining interest, so far as its explicit treatment in 
p)f nodical literature is concerned, is the hody-mmd problem Figure 2 
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sin w the imcnlar decline To a cert.ain extent, however, this figure 
mask- a vgmfitant shift in viewpoint In the earlier literature solu- 
to the priihlem were Ixildly offered in monistic or dnalistic 
terms, twlay tlie fashion is to denv the existence of the body-mind 
problem, the denial Iveing gencrallv effected with the aid of Vienna 
logic 
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I'lgurc 3 dtiiioH'itiati's the use and Lill of the uiiLnrist.ioin '1 me, 
]i,vi.liiiatial\tn jouinals ate not iiKliuldl in oni siirvo\, Init llic point 
IS here estahlisliLtl that the principal peiindKals uiitteii ind read 
be fill o'Mi ^\ssciLiatitin icllect a losi of faith in the catibal efficacy 
the uiicfiibcious as well as of faculties iii general. 
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Another decreasing intcrcbt is in speculation concerning the true 
and essential nature of this or that mental ptnce<;<! The two parts 
of Figure 4 bring into contiast what might he called process at entity 
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and process as construct, or the “ realistic ” view of the nature of 
process versus the “nominalistic” view Nowadays we care less 
than formerly what the nature of “ intelligence,” “ learning,” “ atten- 
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{Kill,' nr “ drive" iiia.\ lie, Iiut at the banie tune we enie more aliout 
avoiding the hyi«istat!?ati()ii of mental protesses In tlie vvlnte liars 
are entered all at tides fleahng with what might broadly he called 
nrethitdoloRica! tornialism—mctlKuls for cletcrmming cunstincts from 
ofiTTations, )wistnlalion.vl and gcmnetric substitutes foi meut.d entities, 
tnlu-isms ot " vcrUal niagic,’’ and the case foi “ intervening variables " 
'Fiirniiig from rational interpretation to cxpcriinental studies, m 
Figure 5 .ve encounter a distinct change m the manner of attaching 
the liigber mental iirncessis (excluding fiom this ccinnt perception, 
hut inthiding leannng 1 In hlaiK we see a dedme m studies liased 
on l.iiign.ige iK'liavior, as nuoKed in leainmg, leasonmg, concept- 
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fcirniation. reverie, or creative thinking Every study of higher 
mental processes requiring the verbal coopeiation of the subject, 
excepting those based on standard intelligence tests, is here included. 
Note how few there are in 1938 Shaded bars represent all studies 
of fognitive functions and abilities based on the application of mental 
tests Fven these have declined in recent years White bars include 
111370 learning in animals and men, conditioning experiments, and all 
other investigations of higher mental processes bv means of non-verbal 
methods It is clear that the distinctively human function of language 
has a decreasing appeal for psychologists, even when the language 
expression is in the form of standardized tests Note that the only 
increase is in those studies of higher mental processes conducted with 
animal subjects or with human subjects who for the duration of the 
expenmeit are rendered totally speechless 
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Ttiteresit in the single case has also lessened Inckuled in Figure 6 
..It articles directed toward the understanding of the individual event, 
III t'd ui'oii intensive studies of clinical cases, individual persons, or 
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SI’ gle historical events, stressing the setting of the case m its life- 
(II ironment. Formerly the idiograpliic view of the single case was 
1 . il)' popular, in recent years it has almost been ruled out of court 
\\i' setin now lelatively uninterested in what the individual case can 
K.iih us, or in checking our scientific schemes against the obdurate 
I'l iiicrete event 
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In Figure 7 we see a decline in the percentage of contributions 
dt.rlmg with applied psychology as well as of those concerned with 
si,i.ial betterment In view of the flourishing activity of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology and the Society for the Psycho- 
Iiigical Study of Social Issues, it is surprising to find a distinct 
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idllnin utt lu apiilviiili p'.M ti> lilc id piiintnii; n ju tl 

inU'itt■'ts ill .unelioration '1 lie umLlvibiiiii to he tlrawii, I thinl 

IS t/t ! th.ii »)ur iiKiuh<‘rsliii> as a whuh' is li‘Ss inieusinl ni tiu- useful 
fu ss nt ps\i Iiiif.d'i hut that a eirlaiii I'l'ilessuduil ».le,i\age is devilo] 
infir I’sM tiiilneists iisuiy the luiirldii jidiliials studied are, in tht r 
Iwiuiiiiuv; nuue au<l umic iLiiKite I'liun li\iuy issues as 1 
iiiure ntisir.Kt in the prestiitatioii of then suhjeet inattei The cm 
siiltuu;. afii'licd atid s|,oalK-nimded psvcliulMirists .me tuinni^ 1, 
(dtitr, iiiiiie sjitciali 7 i> 1 . jimnials il.it mchnled 111111111 luir siirit 
Ihr- lilt mduat’iiii is that “ I'nis ' -uiil ‘ apfilied " psii h. .ii)L;v ai, 
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]>ait!iijf wavs til sidiie <\tent--au event vvliuh sutne will deplcin' ami 
othi rs -vveK nme 

A dfs’Ime cif .inotluT suit is seen in tin dimiimtion of historic il 
snrve\i? After stt-adilv increasing their reeugnition and achnovvlede^ 
merit of antecedent studies, it looks now as if psychologists have 
started tn declare their imletiendcnce of the past There are few r 
historiral reviews, as such, m our journals, and fewer histornal 
preludes to experimental reiHirts. Whether the fault hes with the 
authors who no longer feel resjH’et for jiast work in their special hr s 
fd research, <ir with the editoiial guillotine that decapitates arlicli s 
to fit OUT (rowded journals, I cannot sav But the fact reiniuns th it 
as research atcunnilates in our archives it is cited less frcquentlv' m 
our current puhlRations. 

Turning from negative to positive trends, we find, first, striking 
evidence of the increased use of statistical aids in the treatment <'f 
research data I'cirmerly, statements of central tendency were siifti- 
vienf IvJowadavs, measures of range, variability, correlation, ami 
siill more elalmrate quantitative treatment of data are increasingh 
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finp!r)>c<l ii'il'l half iil all nur pi-ninhc.il liti.rriUir«‘ shnus 

(JffKndtiRt niniii tlitni 
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It IS still ton parly to toll whether or not the dcclina in 19.IS 
rdh'cts a .substantial p;rowth of intciest in more intensive work with 
fewer subjects, tluiugh there seeiii to lie promises of this change not 
only among clinical psychologists hut among animal psychologists 
as well 
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YEAR 

Another decidedly upward trend is the use of animal subjeits in 
ps>(.hological research In 1888 and 1898, taken together, only 3 5% 
of all studies employed animals—and this always with the intent of 
finding out how animals as annuals behave, whereas last year over 
15% of all articles were based upon investigations with animals and 
with no such modest expectation Today it seems animals are not 
studierl for their owm sakes, but rather for what Fabre, the naturalist 
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called the “ iimver&til psychology” rc\ealed by all animals from 
iiiMTts to Homo sapiens 



Another n'»e is seen in tlic growth ot .studies dealing specifically 
with physiological functions Figure 11 shows the trend The 
earlier studies for the most part sought physiological correlates of 
conscious experience The revmng interest in physiological research, 
accompanied by incomparably greater proficiency m such techniques 
as extiqiation and electrical recording, centers less often upon the 



parallelism of bodily functions and experience, but studies bodily 
functions directly in a manner that makes the line between psycho¬ 
physiology and physiology increasingly difficult to draw 

fsomewhat more elusive for classification is the growing tendency 
to regard processes or events as differentiated within a total context 
Figure 12 shows a decline and rise in this point of view Most of 
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the earlie: etitnes did nieie lip-service lo the propo'^ition that all 
taetors in the total situation must be considert-fl < Ink a few of 
them actiiallv deinoii-strated the tiutli of this profitisitioii as recent 
reseanhcb ha\e done The Litter show tininistakahlv the influence 
of kith iiiodcrn neurology and (Icstalt theory Entries include 
studies of ph\Steal and mental growth, the figure-ground relationship, 
field theory, situational deteiininatum In a yanety of ways these 
mvtstigatioiib rcLOginre the iinportaiKe of dynamic segregation, of 
the diteimination of the pait hy the yvhole 
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Next, though in a way the point is repetitious, I call youi atten¬ 
tion to the general upswing in methodological studies Making no 
distinction as to yyhat kind of methodology- is under discussion, we 
see the trend m Figure 13 Asa matter of fact, the earlier methodo¬ 
logical articles dealt chiefly yyith the metaphysical nature of psycho¬ 
logical data and asked how y\e should set about our studies of 
attention, intelligence, and thought, viewed as real processes Later 
studies, on the othei hand, are concerned piimarily with getting rid 
of entities, giving the necessary arguments for constructs, intervening 
variables, rational learning curves, and the like More specifically, 
the modern methodologists generally subscribe to some form of 
logical empiricism, increasingly to opeiationism 

Concerning operationism itself, the term, though new, has a 
special lure Figure 14 slioyys its upward path In 1928, close on 
the heels of Bridgman’s book, one article mentioning operationism 
appeared To bring the trend to date, the percentage for the first 
SIX months of 1939 has been added 
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A ch.sit' u{i hhtius tliat the cour.se ot tliib iimgic Loncept is onward 
and iipwaril, kadiiif^ simiewhere into the world of tomorrow 



1928 1938 1939 

Such are some of the waxing and waning fashions of the day 
The story is incomplete, but even from the few points just plotted, 
we can draw a significant perspective. Reviewing the evidence, we 
find mental faculties and hypostasized psychic processes vanishing 
rapidlt, though here and there still masquerading behind new terms. 
The body-mind problem, never solved, has been declared popularly 
null and void. Dualism evokes rejection responses of considerable 
vehemence f Indeed, of all philosophical pollens, psychologists seem 
most allergic to this.) The appeal of the unconscious is dwindling. 
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Higlier inciital priKeshe^ as cxhilntwl iii tli<' spc^ h (if himian hiemgs 
are relatively neglected, marked prcferetue being shown fur studies 
of non-verbal iR'bavinr and tot aiiunal subjetts A sihism is apparent 
between pure and applied psyihologv, and there is a growing dis¬ 
regard for studies of single eases It also looks as if modern psv- 
chology were becoming appreciably unhistoneal 

.Among accelerated trends we find a striking ri&e' in the einplov- 
meiit jf statistical aids, m the use of animal subjeets. m the spiead 
of phjs.ological research At the same tune there is a growing reiog- 
nition of the imiioitaiue ot eontext, wdiu h has h‘d to manv fruitful 
studies of dvnamic sigtegatum Methodologual studies liave 
mounted, iharacten/td espeiially by pliilosoiihual tlieoii/uig (on- 
tciiniig tilt* nature of psyt hologieal (oiisliiuts (tjierationisni is the 
lurrent walllivvord of ,in austere etnpirui-'in .Synoptic systems such 
as those C'f MeDoiig.ill and .Stem, li.ivt givu'u way to miniaUire 
systems, and etnhraemg theoiics e'xponndi'd m the grand manner 
have yielded to diminutive tlieoues implemented with great iireetsion 
IrniiK'diate expciience is iigidlv excludi-d fnun most modem systi'ins, 
and in its jilace surrogate opeiatioii.il fuiutions are sought Needless 
to say, all ltie.se trends h.ivi' st.mneh and aide .xdvoiate.s, but our task 
lod.iv lb not to extol them—latlii r, to view them m ])ersptttivc and 
to anticipate their loiig-t.mge effects on onr scuiue 

Per-SPi t 1 i\ r 

Tlie psychological system-lmildeis of the Nineteenth and early 
'Iwentieth Centurie.s were filled with the lingering spirit of the 
Enlightenment vvliicli liated mysterv and incompleteness They 
wanted a syiiojitic view of man’s mental life If moral and meta¬ 
physical dogmatism were needed to round out their conception of the 
complete man, they became uniilufaliiiig dogmatists Yet even while 
their synoptic style flourished, tlie \ei> experimental psychology 
which they heljicd to create was leading otheus into new paths Their 
own .students, in the very piocess of enhancing their experimental 
proficiency, came to adniire not the work of their masters, but the 
self-discipline of matlieniatics and of the natural sciences Willingly 
they exchanged what they deemed fruitless dialectics for what to 
them was unprejudiced empiricism Nowadays, for one experi¬ 
mentalist lo proclaim another “ supenov to controversy about funda¬ 
mentals ” is considered high tribute (8, p 133) 

There are with us still, of course, stubborn apostles of the 
Enlightenment who have not been pleased with this turn of events 
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They complain that we arc putting too little architectonic into our 
work, that, though not everyone should be a myth maker, we must 
lave a few whose weighty influence will keep the rest of us keyed 
to the necessity of seeing larger significance in what we do Tliey 
^ 41 ) we have Iteconie a ciaft ovcrstuRFed with techniques and that, pre¬ 
occupied with minutiae, we are in danger of losing perspective 
lliey even sav that Leipzig m labor hroiight forth a mere mouse f36, 
p 4?L. Rnt the modernist says u ha<;> with such no.stalgia. and 
(Jovin, tficj. with synoptic systems, and down with the dated subjec¬ 
tive categories derived from iniinedute experience that are invoked 
to Mistam these sysltins \Vt will Iiavc no more of them' 

Fierce and fMirteiitons is the iiuidern attack iijion immediate 
exjierieiue* While it is (ouimoiilv granted tliat the immediate 
ixpinenci' of the investigator is the soime of the subject matter of 
pHvihologv, as of all other sciences, yet it is said that like the older 
sciemes piyihologv should nisfantlv snpjdant this direct experteme 
hv indirect ohjex five foriiiulatioiis Siilijectivo iinniediatism must 
give way to a iniblir outdoor attitude toward our knowledge It is 
said tint the very claim made h\ some psychologists that their work 
remains true to life, close to untrammrled common sense, is the veiv 
thing that disqualifies this work from being scientific f 26, p 178'i 
There' IS no need for a curve of sensory inteiisitv to fed like sensorv 
iiitensitv. for the ohstruction method to fed like a desire nor for a 
curve of coiifnrniing fieliavmr to look like* a crowd at a traffic 
intersection (19, p 331 

‘so It ccmics afKivit that aftei the initial take-off we, as psycho¬ 
logical invtstig.ators, are permanentlv barred from the benefit and 
counsel of our ordinary perceptions, feelings, judgments, and intu¬ 
itions We are allowed to appeal to them neither for our method 
nor for oiir validations, So far as method is concerned, we are told 
that Iwcause tlie suhjec t is able to make his discrimmations onlv after 
the alleged experience has departed, anv inference nf a subjectively 
unified exi>pnence on his part is lioth anaehronistic and unneres- 
sary (6) If the subject protests that it is evident to him that he 
had 1 rich and vivid exfienence that was not fullv represented in his 

‘ A lull <xplaii,»lKin <A this attack •would hase to include an account of manv 
influences, anicnit them fat lonsr frustration with the body-mind problem, 
Ihl carovilalhe attacks upon the reliability of Introspection, fc) imitative 
slnvini?s after the “monisin” nf the natural sciences. (dY slight success m 
empirical stvidies of thinking, reasonintr, volition (e) correspondiuRlv ftreater 
sfflti stKcess with animal experimentation 
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, (i-rt tliMTiumiatiiiiib. la ih tinnh assured ih.vt wh.il is vnidK silt 
n'ident in liini ii> no lunger of inlertst to tlu siifutuu ps\i liolMgist 
It has been decided, to (|Uotc Ilmiiig, that "m .iiu usttu! nu.ming 
,,£ the term cxistciiLe,” “pruate cNiKTictue does imi < \ist " i7i 

When it comes tti I'n/idd/nne Ins uoik, the niudeniist fnllriws a 
logic all li'i owji He certainly miplus that his findings uvtrspread 
t 'p prohlcin initially formulated frrmi espeneiue—that thitshnltls of 
'hscnminalion correspond to thresholds of cnnsi,ujiistiess,' that cnos- 
iigs of a grid correspond to desne, and th.it I’tjR detlectunis mr- 
lespond to felt emotions Hut should he n tiirn to the luitint e\pen- 
ince from which he started ni order to \ahdate or to apply tlu'sc 
lintlings, he would ptohably he staitied--tven as the Lumaii is 
startled -bj the grotesque Lack of fit Fortun.atflj foi him howecer, 

I IS creed forbids him to consult more than ins skelctom/i d oper.i- 
tions—the full-hodicd experience he started with is never ajipeali d to 

The consequcuccs of the raid on immediate exiieneiice have 
.(Iready lieen shown in the graplis: disbelief in the existence or 
.ipproachalnlity of mental pioccsses as such, a flight from ImgiiislK 
umctions, loss of interest m the single case, as w’ell as m the historical 
lackground of ps.vchology, and at the same time the development 
Ilf a notable schism between the psychology constructed m a labora¬ 
tory and the psychology constructed on the field of life 

Ati increasing number of investigators now pin their faith upon 
experimentation with animals Our program tells us that 25fo of 
the papers delivered at this year’s meetings are based upon animal 
research In 1914, twenty-five years ago, the corresponding per- 
lentage was 11 

A colleague, a good friend of mine, recently challenged me to 
name a single psychological problem not referable to rats for its 
'-olution Considerably startled, I murmured somethiiig, 1 think, 
about the psychology of reading disability But to my mind came 
flooding the histone problems of the aesthetic, humorous, religious, 
and cultural behavior of men I thought how men build clavichords 
,tnd cathedrals, how they write books, .and how they laugh uproari¬ 
ously at Mickey Mouse. how they plan their lives five, ten, or twenty 
years ahead, how, by an elaborate nietaphvsic of their own con¬ 
trivance, they deny the utility of their own experience, including the 
utility of the metaphysic that led them to this denial I thought of 
poetry and puns, of propaganda and revolution, of stock markets and 

>A point concerning which J G Milter’s experiment has raised considerable 
doubt (23) 
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-.UHidt', and ol luan's de&{winng hope tor peace I thought, too, of 
»hc fknicritarv fait liat human prohleni-sohmg, unlike tliat of the 
r,it 1'' xitui.ited through ami through with verlial function, *10 that 
wp hare no n.iy of knowing whcthei the delay, the -volition, the 
svnilKih/mg and categorizing typical of human learning are even 
tainti-v adumbrated by findings m annual learning ® 

( hie should not prejudge this issue, but before we wander nuica 
tarthir down the road we are traveling might w^e not with jirofit 
hold a sviiiywisiuui for the purpose of discoveiing to what extent 
iFilralnmian analoguts have given us power to predict, imderstaiul, 
and lontrnl huni.m IHiavior' It is not, of course, a question ut the 
jaralleK trom riiufoniy and physiology obviously vrilii.dile for 
iiKdiial xinmc, hiii lU parallels in gross inol.u conduct appliiahle 
in a ‘•plicrc wliue die i iilture and iiecuhat genius of hiunanity pre¬ 
vail We iitid to ask ourselves point-hkink whether tile prohluiis 
we tt.uiie with our r.its are iinqueslionahly of the same urdei as the 
prohlenis we uivisage tor Iiiitnan kind, and further, if we succeed 
in solving a problem for rats, how we ,ire to make sure the finding, 
hohl for man unless we lejieat the whole investigation on man hiin- 
self, ,irid if we are forced to verify our principles by' a separate study 
ol nun wlietlier we have the right to mveigh against the psychologist 
who prtterv to stuch lium.an manners and morals, since it is upon 
hi"^ Work that the vahdatron of our own will ultimately rest 

At ihe presint tune there can lie little doubt that it is not alto¬ 
gether the demonstrated value of animal research that accounts for 
its vogue, but m large part its delightful suitability for the exercise 

' In irfliiiblf iwi'tr on the experimental analjsis nf nistiiictivc behaviur 

K s, [ leiK of the actuilj of the microstoma, a tinj marine worm, that 

luiun; TV) s!uit{im> tells 01 ili own, captures ami iiii;ests hvdras that have, until 
It i« ,atp(l .iinl h.i>- mi ortwiratf if m itself the nettles it needs fur its mvn 
profotnH! tins rtrn.arkable performance Lashlev has written 

Heie 111 tin ! iiiiih ot half i imlliinetei, .ire eneompassed .dl of the inaior 
rroblinis id dviiamic p-vilioloni There is a specific drive or aiipetite, satisfied 
I'liL I»v a sm uHliitit series of artiMiies. with the satisfaction ot the api'ctite 
dfVwndcm upLii itw comuitratiou of nettles in the skin” (20, p 44t)I (Ine 
wonders whether the oiiU iiutnr problems of diiiamic psveliohucv arc those 
havHiif to do with sfiecihc drive and its satisfaction throuRh an indirect senes 
id auivities performed bv an uncorticated orgamsm Does a cortex bring no 
mijor prihlfins of its own' \re svmbols, drcaiiis, autism, iriealUv guilt 
feelings, the ego idea!, of no essential significance^ Docs culture create no 
major proWen‘S for d>namic psychology^ \nd has the microstoma one 
Aoiiders ihat curious fvjve of scientific motivation that requires it to view 
itielf as a ineehamsin devoid of iminediatc experience and volition'' 
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(if objective and apivroved iiiethodb Hj btiidyiiif' rats, not men. we 
gain status as scientists, for like the natural sciemes we can, m this 
line (if investigation, employ piecisiim technuiiies and operational 
modes of cotninunication This desire for status on our jiart is 
understandable, hut because of it we are in danger of losing sight of 
the true source of the eminence of the elder sciences Their enviable 
glory docs not consist in their fidelity to a set of conventional 
methods, but rather in the nnexainplfd fiower they have given man¬ 
kind in fridutiiK/, undo <:tandtU(f. and (onholli7U] the course of 
nature for mankind’s own benefit As a mature science psychology, 
too will find Its jiislificatioti, not m performing a ritual (tf method, 
kit 111 luiitiihiitiiig to liunianity' tlie jKiwei tn aihieve these ends 

I*KI,I) 1 C iiox 

toiisldeiing then, man's interest in his own wedl-heing, let us 
ask how matters stand witli psychological prediction Is it not true 
that apait tmm a narrow range of segmental reactions in the labora- 
tfirv we psychologists can jiredict very little concerning liiunan 
eemdiicti' It IS aigued, of course, that soplnstic.Ltion m methodology 
will improve matters Yet there are two giounds for doubting this 
tiaiin First, since the current methodological trend will not take 
direct experience as a model for its constructs nor return to it for a 
validation of its results, it seems unlikely that the utility of its pre¬ 
dictions will be great Or to state the point attirniatuely, in order 
tn predict events of jiressing significance for human life one must 
deal witli these events (not with some simplified surrogate or 
analogue), studying them at a suitable level of coiniilexiiy' and check¬ 
ing one's predictions hv the actual lives men lead 

'I lie second ground for misgiving lies in the fact that the modern 
methodologist, no less than his predecessors throughout the history 
of psychological science, fails to sec the peculiar need in psychology 
lor the prediction of the individual event Of the two kinds of pre¬ 
diction appropriate to psychology—the actuarial and the individual— 
the former only, up to now, has received the attention it deserves 

Suppose we set out to discover the chances of John Brown to 
make good on parole, and use for the purpose an index of prediction 
based upon parole violations and parole successes of men with similar 
histones We find that 72% of the men with fohn’s antecedents 
make good, and many' of us conclude that John, therefore, has a 72% 
chance of making good There is an obvious error here The fact 
that 72% of the men having the same antecedent record as John 
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will make gWHl is merely an actuarial btateiiifiit It tells us nothing 
ak*ul John II we knew Jiilin sufticiently well, we might say not 
that he had a 727c chaiue ot making good, hut that he. as an indi¬ 
vidual. was almost certain to sucieed or else to fail. Indeed, if we 
khevc m deterniuusni at all, his chances are either zero or else 100 
he- IS liound to succeed or else to violate hec.iuse the germs of lus 
future are already contained in lus attitudes, m the meamng to him 
ot hii antecedent life, and in the specific psvthologKal envinmment 
that m(?kK him Even admitting' the possihility of imtort-sc-eahk 
acculents, as senentdic detenmnists we ought to stiive fot a prediction 
more accurate than the senseless 72*^0 lliat is derived from a tahle 
of norms Iwbfd on the aiitetedents of paioled men rn mnv.O' Or 
again, it seven ni ten Ameiiians go to the movies eacli week it does 
not follow that I have seven in ten chances of attending ( Milv a 
knowltdge of iwv attitucks mn-rests, and cnviionmental situation will 
tdl voii niv (h.mies, ,ind hniig voiii preilu tmn fiom a 7Cl7r aetiMnal 
strtteTUfiit to a HJd'e lertam individii.d ]>redution 

Iht upshot of the matlei is this psvehologv will heconie mo>>' 
-luntitH ' I better ahle to inaki predictions, when it has learned 1o 
ivaliiate single trends in all their intrinsic complexity', when it has 
learned how to tell wliat will h.ippeii to tins child’s lO if we change 
his tn\ir<iiiTutni in a cert.im wav, whether thi\ man will make a good 
iMUitive. whither tfii^ social change is tending 

f'or itrtam purposes actuarial predictions have their uses I hey 
arc hasetl mi the type of law that transcends gcogr.aplncal-histoncal 
ic-ntext Vet m iiianv cases we tind that liumaii conduct is so utterly 
iTKidified hy geogra])hical-hislorH.d context, and by all concurrent 
muriial trends ;uioin]Mnviug the hehavior in i|uestion, that laws 
Ignoring context d-s not entirely meet cun need ' 

()ur survey has shown that an mcreasmg numhei of psychologists 
are hecummg aware of the muMirtaiicc of context The time is there¬ 
fore npc to seek more assiduonslv those laws that define the influence 
of ground uyion figure, context upon judgment, traits ufion hehavior, 
trames of retcremee ujMm attitudes and activity, situational fields upon 

It iMi viKul 1(1 (itijeit that ccervtiiiiiir in the niin erse supplies a 

coHlfst for evrr>thinK else, that “if a mai is ever to uttei the whole tniih 
.ibecut a natural event, he must not shut lus mouth until he has expressed all 
nature" (7, p 445 I It is still a iiuesUou of ivhat degree- of limitation upon 
the s>stem chciEeii for study is most serviceable Recaiise some lunitation is 
ohvimidv rettuircd it does not follow that the most fruitful level to adopt is 
that of the most iscilated possible motor automatism (the elementary 
dwnminahonl 
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pfrinrtH.iin,c llichi' uintfxtual l.iYvs.ire stqipiiijj stimis that 

t.iiia oi svrulit'tn, utukTsldtultng tin llu- liriiis nf wlmh truly st-rvue- 
a!ik jirt'tliLtitin-'' yoiKt’iiniig ituluulual arc inacit' 

( tut' largy set turn i>t t»ur pnilfY^Kni will yl.utn buiLi"!' m the hnc 
lit apvi"<yrh 1 h.iyc inilit.itytl Llmic.il ps^i^huld^fists will Yay that 
tliLir iia!l> work reipiiros all maiinor of nulivulual predutions, and 
that yuidamt b.istal upon it in pnnciplf tlu‘\ are right, hut two 
adinoiiitioiis aie in order Firif, clinicKitib need to tlieek their judg- 
iiiiiiti 'igotoiisK, lor the \alidit\ oi ilmieal prediclions is larely 
known Inuiliii, they nted lo nuke ex]ilie!t lilt' basis on which their 
turret t prt llu tunes aie made I igintK wt need to know the wai m 
whiih siuu'sstiil pieilictioiis m induidiul cases aie aiiived at hi 
llu‘ nuaiiiiiue psychologists in g< netal niiglit ilo yyorse than study 
the basis ot collect ptedu tioiis mad* hv statesmen, ps}cliiatn->ts, 
Liwvets. .iiiil cwcii head waitcru, whose skill in foiecasting iinjioitant 
aspecLs oi Imiuaii licliavuu is giiatci tli.in ours If yve can first leaiii 
troiii tlidu, y\e may ultimati 1\ teach tlicun and ourselves more 'Jo 
Tiiise our leyc'l oi [ireihc lion ahoye that achuved hy common sense, 
e.rn hy snptiior contmim sense, should he oiir steadfast aim 

UNI)I.RS1A\I)lN(t 

lo the powei of prediction science tukls the capacity to understand 
whdi we cihserve By undetstanding I mean the ability that human 
beings have to place details of information within a pattern of thought 
I’svchologibts have long known that no fact apprehended e\cr standi* 
alone, for it cannot be a fact until it is embedded within, and inter¬ 
preted by, a context to which it is in some way related. With the 
advent of d}namic psychology it heiame common knowledge that 
vdut IS accepted as tact depends very largely' upon the individual's 
sense of the imiiiulance ot fact, each indiyuhial cariying with him 
cimyiilioiis cmiceiiimg what is impoitant for him “ Sometimes we 
call these convictions his values Ihiless we can first comprehend 
our subject’s \ahie-iontext, we arc unable to know the significance 
of Ills behavioi as lu pei forms it, for the simple reason that the 
ht’luvior vve peiceive is instantly ordered to om own presuppositions 
without anv regard to what /its presuppositions may be. In other 
words, our frame, not his, supplies the context 

Let me give an illustration Suppose a psychologist sets about 
to study learning Suppose, too, he brings to his task a firm sense 

*Espectallj iiistriictue is A N Whitehead’s disciissicui of the relation 
Mween niatter-of-fart and the sense of importance of fact (3S, Chap 1) 
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of ?hf nnptjrtatae ol ineihanical tonncLtccliics-. Jle oliscrvcs the 
‘•uhjo.t'h !«'h.ivit«r, .ukI Min-e fact depends, iipnii the sense of the 
irnjKirt.iiKe et tact, he uiteijaets this ohsened tieliavior in terms of 
his own [iresnpfiositioiis concermng me-chanical connectedness Xciw', 
the leanimg ttsdf was aeliievcd by an individtul who had a very 
ditttrent sense c>f values He was not learning in order to deinon- 
MntU metliatiiial connectedness to himself, hut m order to acquire 
something inii'ortant to him. Miall the psychologist tindeistand this 
IH'auor wilh the aid of hts own imperatives or strive to understand 
11 in the light of the sulqect's inipeiatives’ In the former case 
tinihanual coimei tidm ss htioines the chief law of learning m ilie 
l4tt<r ta'C interest and imporianie hecoine the duet law ' 

Instead eh atti'iiiptiiig to iiiideistan<l the other organtsiii's point 
en view atiel niterprrting his activitv in reference to this, it is mir 
viisi.itn c.irly in our investigations to disicgard oi evert to disrupt 
hts ot behavior, and, instead of eomprchending Ins activitv 

within hts frattie of ingioitancc. to interpret hts liehavicir in terms uf 
our own ^^oreover, when vve nwke rational rceonstnictions ot our 
firidings (constructs), we do so from the jioiiu ut view of our ]ire- 
siipfwisiti'iris and enmiimnicatc them to other scientists sluiiing tliese 
"same pre■ iipi'ositions In the course of this pioceihire the pattern 
ot trends iiectilur t<i tlie orgaiiisni. wlut the organism is trvnig hy 
himself to do, is almost cfimplelely lost to siglit 

\i>u will recogni/e that I have here hecii skirting the prolilein 
of ri'r.Uehcn foimulated and e\plore<l hy Getinan psychologv, and 
von will aelmit that it is oo<‘ <if tlie It,ads fioni (leniian psvcholngy 
that has not lieen followed verv far by Aini'ncans Our own pisv- 
chologv wemld piofit if we undertook to appiv to it our genuts for 
darifiratinn There are, of course, in America a fevv theoretical 
skiriuidies with the problem (2, 17'i, and some native cspenmeiits 
that ptunt the wav. among them the investigations of Murray and 
ho crdlalKirators (25), I. B Murphy (24), Allpnit, Walker, and 

' lo !m‘ «ure, the- uruauisni Iws a wav o{ msistenlK ui ikincj its inuiit ot view 
apj.atrnt, Snitsr as it were, to ttll the I'svclioiogist that the Jirinnrv law of 
iip, jii this ssen >e ot iiwpurlante Sa the psvchnlogist Ihfii tiostiilates 
■rtmafi.t'' or times to account for learnin,;:, hut continues to view these within 
t>,. stV pnctxilojnsl’s) own frame of importance Oiir current conceptions 
n-,tuatvm are pot framed from the suhjcct's T»mt of view If thev were, 
we shiiiJd studv less often mechanical retroaction and more often the classifi- 
rat, r i-,nier that interest confers on memirv . lest often the effects of specific 
iT^ieiirsts or tltive^ aivi more often the inttitre interest svstems m accordance 
Wi't. vshiih fiiiin.n beituts acipiire thfir knowfeif-p -ui,! skill 
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I^thets (1), (14j, Cartwright and French (11) In \an(iu‘j 

^a>i all expcrmicntb ha^e shod light upon the process of undci- 
stand'iig the contexts and imperatives that determine behavior from 
the subject's point of view 

1 et ns turn back for a mcjiucut from the subject's sense of unpoi- 
tance to the experimenter's To some extent it is inevitable that in 
striving for svstein each cjf us plan his experiment in his own vv.ij, 
select his instruments and subjects, and draw his interpretations m 
accordance with his own presuppositions, excluding wliat is not 
consistent with his fiaine ot importance Such natural iieciaiUrv is 
aot neccssanlv an evil, foi speciali/atinn must he- allowed within mn 
extensive subject inattei Hut it follows tliai, miles-, wc‘ have .i 
diversitv of jiresuppositioiis and interests in our scietice. we shall 
lose all those tonns of experience lh.it are .mtomaticallv' exelnded 
when hut one set of piesuppositions is followed FsiieeialK todav 
vanetv is needed, fcii liniited and miniature sv steins aie m fashioin 
from winch exclusions aie exccccliiiglv strict 

t liii survev lias shown that this is an age ol mteiest in methoilol- 
(>gy What It has not so tlearlv shown is tli.it the jnuvevor of 
methods is nee essai il_v asking jon to accept his own frame of pie- 
siijipositioiis It IS foi this reason that it becomes necess.nv to 
scrutinize the consequences of an> commitment of method Fven so 
harmless a methodological doctrine as opeialionisin is fiaught with 
unexpected entanglements 

In an age of ten mod, one hundred and seventv years ago, Voltaire 
made tlie demand " If you would conveise with me, yon must first 
define your terms” In our present age of tin moil, opcrationism is 
making the same lefieshing demand (31) It is a demand th.at 
appeals to all sensible men Now, tlie best way to define a term is Iw 
the use of the typical instance or event W^hen we speak oper.itioiially 
we say, in effect, “ I mean something which is ilKisti.itcd hv the 

'“The importance of this last-named exporimtnt, --onii to lie pnlilislud. lies 
m Its demonstration that in judgments of personality the validity attained hy 
each of two judges can be in excess of their reliability 'I bat is two investi¬ 
gators ni.iy liave dcnioiistrable correctness that exceeds their agreement with 
one .snotlier, because each understands different aspects of the subject’s per¬ 
sonality It fallows that when we pare down our acceptable data until only that 
portion remains upon which all investigators agree, we .are left with less than 
Mr just scientific reward What is needed is a method of combining demoii- 
strablv valid insights rather than a reduction of oiir data to the bare bones 
upon which all observers may objectively agree 
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H-iiirtvint; hi tin-' tlir.mi;h the rllll^li.un.u, wf. 

(.‘icisniim itf a ptim mult i•'Jaiiil'iii; i.i tnii-'flvis in tmlrr tn .inni < 
,1 i.k* limit r^-t.111!hii^' 11! itlliii'' ( iju i.itKlUi'll! thvis iua\ Iii'idihc a 
ii-f ill! Iifiil i<t iimkmt.iiulini; 

lUit \ 4 litti tin •■itfiatiiiiimt luitliti and iii'.ists lliat •' i t,,j, 
(q,t an sMniiuniMim \mI1i tin itirrc-iinudiiit; nf ('in-iatniim ' , i„ 
In Jiif in Mint hi If "•ii. tiii-n mn^l lie rm iiiiiiiilnik m di-mi, 

urH'jit' I iunk. i'lr nistamt' i.t all the ditlciL'iil i ijitn atinii-' tli,n 
butt- pan mtii !hi --tudv ni Icaiiunt; 'In pu‘\eiit o iiniili ti- .un! 
fii'fliss njitialinim li.ivi t<> In t;inii[inil li\ ilas'-c- an.I 

llitr* I". iihmiaKlv im ti.a\ nl t;i<.ii|)niL; tiuiii i.'\i(‘iil 1»_\ niitn.ual 
lii.-:ii'lif lln III. I't an'll If "I ii'i alM.iiiNl ii.niiinniii alf'. in .t njn ratimi-. 
iiiit a ]>nia uniitiit na >.|« laln.nal .'Miiiinli/iiiL; di'iuinls ii|.iin pii,,) 
nt fiilit't . and ul.itinti'' dial an s\niln.li/i.d I'viii it \\v tiv tt. 
nl‘ lUH.ti tlif tainLitd ( \i« iiiiifiit, I'nhiiaii ])nt]insLs, tn sfiu 
a't tl’i fpiratiiKi I.t ultuli a iniiti|it m dt Inn d ( 32 j. it is niiK la 
i.jrfn( lit nun .lit nt inidi ist.iiiilinn that tin- fqiiu’ali iiu> nf tins 
e''j'i rum lit witli nilicis tan Ik tstahlislicd " 

It is Uni fn npiratinuisiu's diiii.uid tilt inustiatuf dfruiitintis that 

cilijntinu i.iii Ik luadf, hut in tlif fair tliat Us liiddou iiiLtapInsiia! 
pri'siipjsi»iiiiiti. lit (\trfUK' iiniuiualisiii hukiin us a\\a\ tnnu tin 

funiiiiiiitiilal lunliliiii lit h!fS\ wi kimw things tnfictlifr Hrpir- 
Etistlipsu fnr ntir njHiatiniis and aiia“--tlifsia ini undcrstaudiu},' niakf 
us liisii' iiiii wa\ m au iiitiuitudf ot del.id SjnnptiL \it\\s luinnic 
nuirf and uKirf diftkiiU, an entrnpt nt sfieutific tniiu:\ sets m 
I'tarliil lest we iiupiv that \\v did hiimetlinip more tiiaii imi I'xperi- 
niiuts uiditate', we are tfiujitnl to gue up our search fur useful 
guitraliJ' itiuiis and tu disilaini rcspimsiinht} tin the ^^ldl‘^ appliiatimi 
of ijiir murk. 

i\lung this jutli lies skiptRisin winch—as historians have iintcd 
scuds fiirtli Its iialliil hlonin ;it the cud ot eras of great mtcllectiial 

'' ( util.. tiKU imnilid .nil lli.it till aaruiiiMits iiii.lcr tin npi i.itu ii.il lui I 
f.'i Kelt gii iheji Hid tlut 111! mill nt seunii is jtti'r all nnt jnst armiiid tin 
airntT s,,fuj. 4ilvin.it(;s ot iiiicralioiiisiii iiuiutaiii tliat it rcatlil> nichides hntli 
urn wdnli isi'rnint mil tin iiitiiis]« i tui tuhiiniin uitliiii Us vievi, smi.i 
ihnd. till' uiiiKi III •smu vuiuld ailniit iiiuiiiisivc inti'riirctatiiiii^ within niicra- 
tii,iii'.,>i i.thirs wii'ili! fMhidc them, sniiio think that field theory fits, some 
thit It dies nut %iid It i*. Slime sav, its ..ule nhtective is tii seiiarati tU< 
r?itHjKiil intcria nt iiiijiiirv frnin the 11111-11111 mil CKtnrnncntal criteria then 
there is but teniiMiiaiv emri sime wt have to riturii to nnderstandiiie 111 tiril-r 
ti. knnvn toother tin rati.iiul and cnipiriral ingredients of the anahsis 
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jdvamc IVniiit me to quote two o-i‘-.ig(2s from ;i lecetit metliod., 
I, pual Itook vviitteii Ijy tm .ihle exiienment.'ihst 


‘'Wiim HIM iH M oiiU om ot tJiL iri.iK-, jiko.,! Ii- Ur rluldren 
, J,',. VV„1.I Iiilitoio vei\ be lint tlinse |„M0I otht, -.im-s 
,M thill 1,'enM.mon r nei It iiimt ho reni.Miilii ud, liowmir tint 
saentt is a game and those who pla\ it liavt- a riqlit to that it he 

{hotd .R'cor.Iintr to ink If some of the phuen or tlie Instanders trv 
,,, cli.nii:'-' the ink-,, the^qimc will tru to [iiects, m it lea^t it will not he 
ti,e 'ane game ( 26 p a/ l 


And again 

Sc'i'iiK 1-, a wRt and impiessue tautolnqi Its liw,, aie summaries 

to! uwitioiR Its htpotheses nnolvL aiqimieiits th.it aiL i.ocular Smre 

,( (, ]il iiiatiiiiis air tine oiifv if they cm he demtmsti .itcil enipnu.dlv 
ti,r\ I \jihun iiotliinq th.it m not alicidt known 1 ht nusteiv uliidi 
mritimls the lifi of man is is d.iik toihu as it w,is when man Inst uime 
Mit lit the jiimtle, and will he just as mi|.enctiable when the hist sniMvimj 
uentist thinks his conckidmir thought oi wnitcs his hn.al sentence (26 
{I 154). 

Such wearmebs ib inevitable so long as we make the test of 
pstihology one of fidelity to method lathcr than to imdcrstanclmg, 
predation, and control Methodism as the sole requirement of 
Micnie means that all the faithful ciowd onto a carpet of prayei, and 
with their logical shears cut more and more inches off the rug, per¬ 
mitting fewer and fewer aspnants to enjoy status Two debilitating 
attitudes result that of the playboy who likes his childish games 
and that of the fatalist who sees no duty devolving upon a scientist 
other tlian that of formal ritual The smvival value of either attitude 
IS zero, for both lead us, and all those who look to psychology for 
help, to heheve that psychology has no essential relation to life, and 
that human events lie entirely bevond our contiol Such a belief 
undermines the very civilization that has endowed psychology with 
Its freedom, in return charging it with the contribution of useful 
knowledge 


Control 

Until our deficiencies in prediction and understanding are repaired. 
It is unlikely that psychology can go far m meeting the third and 

nxnt infreqiicntlv the skeptic derides applied psychology Outside the 
laboratory he lives a cultured and varied life of a free agent and useful citizen 
let his methodical work m the laboratory overspreads very little of his daily 
experience and prevents integration in his life Though he generally repudiates 
a dualism of mind and body, he welcomes the equally stultifying dualism of 
hboraton and life 
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supreme criterion of validity for science—that of practical cuiitrol ot 
human affairu. 'Ihe tlinician is most active in this direction. He 
and other consultants, educators, and technicians are controlling 
human events, but whether more successfully than unaided common 
sense could do depends on evidence still to he supplied in consci¬ 
entious records of success and failure 

Ctutside of the clinical field little control is attempted The man 
of common .sense .approaching our treatises for help finds that a large 
jtortKiii ot his daily conduct is not only left niiexplained, hut is uat 
represented at all From agencies of government, iiidustrv, educa¬ 
tion, and liunian welfare come daily appeals for assistance in their 
service to mankind Psvchulogy, as scienre—may 1 repeat^—lau 
he' justified only In giving mankind piactical control over ns 
dt'stniuv not hv squatting happily on a carpet of prayer” 

Framt 01 Ri t-i in N( i: 

Foinuutely, currents engender counteicnrrontb The fiow m 
psjcliologv today is not altogether towaicl the shoals and reefs ot 
lorrinlisin and ot skepticism Our evidence fFig 12) shows a strong 
revival o. iiUcre't m the jimhlems of context, which of uccessUv 
ituliide the structure of the hitnian iieisonality and its activitv within 
Its siHi.il -urn.undmgs To -tudv Inghiy integrated fumlions at levels 
wlierr sfrvireaMe prediction and understanding result is, of course, 
a most diffuiilt iind< rtakiiig, requiring inventions of method not 
dreamed of today , requiring, also, the borrowing of many tools of 
jiret'isii.ri .ind safeguards of measurement from the experimentalist’s 
storehouse It is characteristic of this new movement that its 
concepts have a reali'-tic ainl lutmanislic flavor, foi it is vital in this 
new work to believe that something le.al and substantial is under 
investigation 

\n txarnple of the trend i-- the giiiwuig mteiest in the ftamo of 
riferrui, a cniKej't vvhuh I have appropriated for the title of this 
addres-, It is of recent origin and may for that reason he viewed 
with suspicion Vet it is, I feel sure, the legitimate offspring of the 
flnunslung principle of dvnanuc differentiation It expresses the 

13 It only fair to add that there an, sinus (if a itrowiiiif licniaiid among 

P-u hi'll'gists f(ir significant and useful research The demand is clearly 
apparent airsuniit sreial psychologists, and elsewhere as well T L Kcllev, 
speaking recently to mathematical psychologists, has urged them to invent and 
efpp'iiv ineasurev of utility” m order (hat the factors thev conjure into tieing 
ina tiiTT (lit ri('t tii Ive factors of yuvi no importance at all fl 6 ) 
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„i 4 «!naiKt' ot context, it repairs the ra\ageb that rcbult trom viewing 
the VicluMci I't otlit’t orgaiiisiub exclusively within the mvestigatur's 
li tme I'l presuppoMtiiiiib, it aids in uiiderstaiidiiig. Its fruitfulness 
js sitn in many experimental studies of the past fue years, inthitliiiR 
fhfst ot Anshaihei (4), Cantril ( 10 I. Darley (12 I, Kurnhausci ( 18), 
McGregor (22), Sells 128), Sherif (29), Stagiier (30), Watson and 
Haiiuwiin ( 34). and utlicrs 

1 ninti of icffiiiiLi has to do with any eontext whatexer that 
fMits a dtnionstrahle intliienee upon the individual's perceptions, 
indgnitnls, feelings. ni actions t>ltcn the innueiue is — to use 
Kohler's teiiii—“silent ' ( 'f the txaslence of iranies the suliject 

luni'ih is oiih paitially aware, and unless he is well warned the 
nntstigator too iiiav ovtilook them eiitirelv At the present time 
It IS esjieiially the smial and dy naiii't psychologists who-are ardi nt 
on the ti.ul. altli(nigh iiukIi pertinent related woik is found wlierevei 
there is reseauh upon jiiohlenis of eqiiu.ileiKe. aspiration level life 
spaie, toiistanev jilienonieiia and psyihoplivsical judgment 

M.inv fi,lines, ot course, esiieciallv those encountered m psycho- 
plivsics, are luiiti.d and itnjieisonal in tvpe. piovidiiig simple spatial 
and teniiKir.d orientations Others ate peisonal and ego-involving 
1hi' pisitioii ot iolle,ge hutlduigs upon a cangnis is an nnpeisonal 
spatial svsteiii that nrients and diiccts our excursions to and from 
our classes, hut our status within the collegiate hierarchy is of a 
more iiersoiial order, charged with intimate imiiortaiice to ourselves, 
and determining affective attitudes of motivational significance 
Dvtianiic and social psychologists arc especially concerned with 
these personal, ego-uivolvuig frames, and are often able to show 
that what are sometimes thought to be neutral-perceptual judgments, 
even the judgnients of scientists themselves, are not wholly deter¬ 
mined by an objectively established frame, but are entangled deep 
in the well of personality 

The relation of frames to alliludef and to traits is a problem yet 
to lie worked out These concepts all refer m various gradations 
to complex and relatively persistent forms of mental organization 
Their jKipularity, together with that of trend, need, sentiment, and 
other kindred concepts, gives support to McDougall’s claim, expressed 
in one of his last papers, that the most indispensable doctrine in 
nmclern psycliology is that of fendenc\ (21) All are frankly class 

1 * In making the distinction between personal and impersonal frames, T A 
R^an ( 27 ) confines the former to certain self-referred s>stems of space, time, 
or meaning, neglecting to consider the emotional frames that are ego-involving 
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ti.iHtpf- .ind vail he dt'fpudovl, I ihiiik, Ivir tlu Miiit-ii.ir pruinise tHn 
h.tld in ttur trii>lo task ot ptuliiHug. im(li‘i^Uii<liug, .invl u.uin.llmg 
litliavii'i 

I t i>ti< cjit' thnugli tlK'\ au, ilu\ do mu iici i-^.u il\ i win,it 
lotHidirations ot iiihiiial mtUieiKf lun tin -^iluaitim.il lud<l It ^ 
t lalK tlio^e fraiiu's ot i efertnce .idopted as tlu- “ v\ isc projmlu ts " 
ot our own station iKi'"-, and cidtiue tliaf rotkit pi cv.nlnnt >,.( i d 
tionio We are iiou making progiess in the detailed -itmK of 
lonioTiunig IhIuuioi. tu the (.(tnipftsilioti of idenlogical thought and 
in lh( g£iH">is and ik'\elojMUpnt of ti.iuu-^ in diildlioodWe are 
iKginnmg to -Mirt out that inon-^tioii'.K tangled heap oui t, oiintik 
hate (lire'tf’iied ■]veisonahu and iiihuie" X'ot tet. hotvetci. are 
tvt alilt to tell tthat 111,ikes a ni.uiw decade niritnc, oi a skcptHal 
age '■ktplual. oi pscihologt m the l.S,SOs ■aiulliil and in the I'W), 
sonlles^ Ntii flo t\e kiifivt tlie extent to which .i m.ui can shake 
hitiNeh tree of the intliieiiee of his times, or eten lei-ie.atc tlum to 
his liking hreud we know, li.ad somellimg to do with (liutu 
Vu Iona's downfall. I nit was he coiise<iiteiue or i ,tnse ’ Who v..in s,i\ ' 

Speaking on this very campus foiU teais ,»go, folni Dewet, laltr 
to heiotite the eighih president of oiu Assoti.ition. in.ide what for 
that time was a striking olisertalioa (13 i I’stchologt, he held 
cannot help hut la* imlitiiallt (.omlitioned lie laid in mind, for 
example, the f,u’t that doctrines of the iKediiess of huiii.ni nature 
flourish in an aristfKTait and perish m a democract The [intileges 
tif the elite Ill ancient Greece, and the <loctimcs of the Church m 
uu'dwital times, protided the setting for pstdiological tlieones of 
their day I’nder mv'deni conditions theories of statehood plav a 
major role 

Ihe piresident of the Deutsche (resillsdinjt. addressing tint 
organiration last tear, praised typological studies that en.aWed psy- 
(hrilogy, in matters of heredity, race and education, to pick out the 
Tutiotul Gecfcntxpns whose unwelcomt niiahties are mdividualisni 
and intcllectualism In {lassing. he warned ag.ainst using the mental 
tests that one of the great figuies m psychologv. William Stern, a 

’ T'fve*'‘>11) lasoiulmi; arc the prnblenis iii this arc,i Cniisider, fnr 
example, the iiuestmn which frames tlic child adopts from his ploiiuites and 
whiih fr( m his parents Matters of politics and reliRum he ordmarih seems 
to refer to frame-, taken from parents, but standards of speech and clothinR to 
frames acquired from his contemporaries Vihy does he do snf 

'“Tit this connection the stnkinR fusion of John Dewes's own psychological 
theories with his altegiance to democracy is well wnrlh specml study (cf 3. 
< h If 11 
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Un, intriKiuud, .iiid sjaid that hf v.inukrul not at all that .soiiu 
(«i in'- ii'lkagiu^ liad hien i,>.n-.urtd ftii pnr-miif^ a jir<‘-ie\.olutiimarv 
tniirn I'! At thu t-auic iiiiit hi a(M((l 

Aiit.iE;"!!! tn tciuntrit'- .ik I'E cd'iolm itioii ilrhiii.- 

. I ‘ .linlicii. ( oiili'iiuiti ci ‘-ci'iiit anil jahtii= n, jn'iiinoi! Nn 

',i n/uti'iu’it' 1- tiit.niih ticii li.i-nl (111 (oiii ihii.ilntti. but U[ii>n tht lact 
I ,t [ii'litii-' (111 'I !(in (, iiuu tiji till' iii't tjiii' '-tiivi aitit tinth even in 
t!r' b '-•II. 'lU' -null' III t xi'H ni'i, ii\fi wliu 'i In u t' t"i c il ii kill"" anil i mil 
len^in I 1 15, !' 14 i 

Aiiil \\hat IS ilu ■'ituaiinn uiili u-.' 1 )n uii .Xiinaiiaii ji-\ihi)lii- 

giats l.uk puhtKalh (letL'rinincd attiliidi'-' At tiist th(inf;lit it would 
Mill! irii, tin .u e i\c nut tiitiuK iKc iii mn mdiiidiial rnsiaiilie-i, 
and 111.0 MU not hnld an} iaiitasiii new that \\c cli.iose? \Vu nia\ , 
and that iiimi-i the puitu lor thin pi.lilaal dfiLtniniist, for onU ni a 
(l(iuini;u> i.ni .uiiihuig like a " siiLiallv ditailud iiitelhk'eiitsia " he 
rcaln'id f hi tin; liicori that dt‘inui.iai\ will iilliiiiati'i} i;aiii I'J gump 
t,uh thiukii all tin; sp.K-o he wants, we Aineriian jisjeluilogists ate 
Mihsuli/t’d, unoui.i'gid, and dettnded Itaeli wniktr may elect, as 
ho jilta--(s, aii\ Hull or huhseitinii nt ps\( hnlngv that he tinds 
'Uitid to Ills taste and ahihtios 

Ihe deMiahihlt ot keeping alive diveK-ilied investigation and a 
Jivtisilnd ‘-iiiM ,it nupoitanee is tin geneimis lesson that denvietaey 
tiailie-i us Xow, It evei, must we kaiu it well and apply it to our- 
stlve-i It we rejone, fur example, that presiiit-dav psjeliologv is-— 
as Dills has iioiiited esut (5) and as uur survey has shown—increas- 
iiiglv iml^irical vit Lluiinstic, quantitative, nomothetic, analytic, and 
I'pi rational, we should also bewaie of tleniaiidmg slavish subservience 
to these presuppositions Why not allow psudiology as a science— 
for science is a broad and benefieeiit term--to be also rational, 
tileolmjical, qiialitatizu, ulioi/raf'fiic, sviin/'tic, and even non-opera- 
twrial^ I mintion these anuthescs of virtue with deliberation, for 
the simple reason that griat insights of psvclinlogj m the past—for 
example, those ot Aristotle, I.oike, hethnei, James, Freud—have 
stemmed from one or more of these unfashionable presuppositions. 

My plea, therefore, is that we .tvoid antliontanamsm, that we 
keep psvchologv from becoming a cult from whiedi oiiginal and daring 
inqturj' is ruled out by the aj') ihcation of om-sided tests of melliod, 
that we come to evaluate our science rather In its success in enhancing 
—tilwve the levels achieved hy common sense—our powers of pre- 
dictinq, understanding, and conltolhnq human action As an aid to 
progress I have tried especially to stnngtlien the case for research 
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tjfHrti tomplex j»ltitns of Ininian nu-iual organization, fratnrs o{ 
rdwenfe, the .subject’s, jwint of view, and the act of uiulerfetandmg 
If rve hut watch with amused humility our own personal frame!, 
aftru our pierceptinns and our deeds, we will then enjoy and profit 
from our dmgreementi. Best of all, we shall 1 k‘ able to sink these 
disagreements into a corninon determination that the vast horizons 
of our science shall not preniaturelv close down, neither thnmgli 
Irtgotry, nor surrender to authontarianisni. nor through our f.nlnre to 
fav our W'aj 111 the civilization that is sustaining us 
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For httv \eirs this Jot'RNAi. has served both as a rich repository for 
Trttarwh and as a retnarkablv sensitise record of the psvcho]u|Tital 
tctiifvr of the times These two services are of great historical value 
Since there is no reason to dimbt that Tht .imcman Journal will nwi- 
tmuc to hold us poutinn of leadership in the future, one wonders wliat 
(itw turreius of psvchological interest its pages will reflect in the com¬ 
ing halKentury With what problems will psychologists be chietly 
Ltmcerncd-' What divaiv erics will they make? What tyfxis of scieiitilit 
formulation will ther prefer? 

To predict at least one of these trends accurately requires no clair- 
vovance C>n all sides we see the rising tide of interest in proWcms of 
peisonahty Up to a few veans ago the somewhat segregated field of 
clinical psychology alone was concerned, but now theoretical and 
eKfXTicnental psychology are likewise deeply affected As never before 
the traditional portrait of the "generalized human mmd” is being 
tested against the li\ ing models from which it is derived As compared 
with particular minds it is found to lack locus, self-consciousness, 
organic character, and reciprocal interpenetrarion of parts, all of which 
are essential to [vrsonality Unless I am greatly mistaken the coming 
half-tenturv will see many attempts to repilace the abstract datum 
(mind-in-general) with the concrete datum fminii-in-particuUr), even 
at the peril of a revolutionary upset in the conception of psychology 
as sciew 

Some of the best known definitions of psychology formulated in the 
past fifty years have given explicit recognition to the individuality of 
mind that is, to its dei'endence upon the person But these definitions 
have not as vet noiueablv affected the abstractive tendency of psych¬ 
ological research" not even that of their authors Wundt, James, and 
Titchener serve as examples The first wrote ' It [psychology] inum- 
fotss th utd ommit ef ixferunce m its rdations to the subject " The second 
‘ Fsychloj) IS the science of finite tndmdual minds," and the third 
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"Psyd'sli’ff IS the study of exprteme considered as dependent on some person " 
None of these authors developed his account of mental hfe to accord 
■with his definition It is as though some vague sense of propriety 
guided them in framing their definitions, they knew that mind ('as a 
pichological datum) exists only in finite and in personal forms Yet 
their historical positions—the spirit of the times in which they worked 
—prevented them from following their own definitions to the end. 
Had any one of them done so, the psychology of personality vv'ould 
have had early and illustrious spionsorship 

In line with what I regard as a certain development in the j'sychology 
of the future I venture to submit a paper dealing, I think, with the one 
issue that above all others divides the study of mind-in-general from 
the study of mind-in-particular Motivation is the special theme, but 
the principle involved reaches into every nook and cranny of the evolv¬ 
ing science of personality * 

Two Kinds of Dynamic Psychology 

Any type of psychology that treats mottuj, thereby endeavoring to 
answer the question as to why men behave as they do, is called a dy¬ 
namic psychology By its very nature it cannot be merely a descriptive 
psychology, content to depict the what and the how of human behavior 
The boldness of dynamic psychology in striking for causes stands in 
marked contrast to the timid, "more scientific,’’ view that seeks 
nothing else than the establishment of a mathematical function for the 
relation between some artificially simple stimulus and some equally 
artificial and simple response If the psjchology of personality is to be 
more than a matter of coefficients of correlation it too must be a dy¬ 
namic psychology, and seek first and foremost a sound and adequate 
theory of the nature of human dispositions 

The type of dynamic psychology almost universally held, though 
sufficient from the point of view of the abstract motives of the general¬ 
ized mind, fails to provide a foundation solid enough to bear the weight 
of any sinpje full-bodied personality The reason is that prevailing 
dynamic doctrines refer every mature motive of personality to under¬ 
lying original instincts, wishes, or needs, shared by all men Thus, the 
concert artist’s devotion to his music is sometimes ‘explained’ as an 
extension of his self-assertive instinct, of the need for sentience, or as 
a symptom of some repressed striving of the libido In McDougall’s 

^ What follows 3s drawn in part from Chapter VII of mv forthcoming book, FersenaUty 
A Psych^Uiual Interfretattm, 1537 
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hormit ps\tholo|rv, for example, it is exphcitlv stated that only the 
instuurs or propensities can be prime movers Though capable of ex¬ 
tension on both the ttveptive and executive sides), they are always 
few in numlx.r, oimmon in all men, and established at birth The en¬ 
thusiastic udlettor of bric-a-brac derives his enthusiasm from the 
parental instinct, so too does the kindly old philanthropist, as well as 
the motner ol a brood It does not matter how different these three 
interests mav seem iii he, thev’derive their energy from the same source 
The ptini. ip'ie is that a very few basic motives suffice for explaining the 
endless varieties of human interests The psychoanaly.st holds the 
same over-siraplihcd theory The number of human interests that he 
regards as so many canahtations of the one basic sexual instinct is past 
tompufarioii 

The authors of this tvpe of dynamic psychology are concerning them¬ 
selves only with mind-m-general They seek a classification of the 
Common and ha«u motiv es by which to explain both normal or neurotic 
behavior of ./«» individual case (This is true even though they may 
regard their own list as heuristic or even as fictional ) The plan really 
docs not work The very fact thar the lists are so different in their com¬ 
position .suggests'-what to a naive observer is plain enough—that 
motives are almost infinitely varied among men, not only in form but 
in substance Not four wishes, nor eighteen propensities, nor any and 
all uimhinations of these, even with their extensions and variations, 
seem adequate to acvuunt for the endless variety of goals sought by an 
endless variety of mortals Paradoxically enough, in many personalities 
the few simplified needs or instincts alleged to he the common ground 
for all motivation, turn out to be completely Licking 

The second type of dynamic psychology, the one here defended, 
regards adulr motives as inhnitely varied, and as self-sustaining, con- 
ttmparjry svstenis, growing out of antecedent systems, hut functionally 
indept ndetit of them Just as a child gradually repudiates his dependence 
on ho patents, develops a will of his own, becomes self-active and self- 
detefinuung, and outlives his parents, so it is with motiv-es Each mo¬ 
tive has a (.klinite point of origin which mav' possibly he in instincts, 
or, niort hktlv, m the organic tensions of infancy Chronologically 
sjx'iktng, all adult putfxists can he traced back to these seed-forms in 
infaniv, but as the individual matures the tie is broken Whatever 
bond remains, is historical, not functional 

Such a theorv is obviously opposed to psychoanalysis and to all other 
genetic accounts that assume inflexibility in the root purposes and 
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drives of life (Freud says that the structure of the Id neter th.inttcsi'i 
The theory decline to admit that the energies of adult fversoiialitv arc 
infantile or arehaic in nature Motivation is alwayr lonttmporarv The 
hlf of modern Athens is csnttnuout with the life of the ancient eitv, hut 
tr in no sense depends upon its present "go ' The life of i tree is 
eontiniious with that of its seed, but the seed no longer sustains and 
nourishes the full grown tree. Earlier purposes lead into later purposes, 
and are abandoned in their f'vor 

William James taught a curious doctrine that has been a matter for 
iinrediilous amusement ever since, the doctrine of the tranutoriness nf 
It,\tina! Accotdiiig to this theory- not so quaint as sometimes thought 

an instinct apjx;ars but once in a lifetime, whereupon it promptly 
disappears through its transformation into habits If theie an instincts 
this IS no doubt of their fate, for no instinct can retain its motivational 
force unimpaired after it has been absorbed and recast under the trans- 
fotming influence of learning Such is the reasoning of James, and such 
is the logic of functional autonomy The psychology of personality 
must be a psychology of post-metmetne behavior 

Woodworth has spoken of the transformation of "mechanisms” into 
'drives "- A mechanism Woodworth defines as any course of behavior 
that brings about an adjustment A drive is any neural process th it 
icleases mechanisms especially concerned with consummatory reac¬ 
tions In the course of learning, many preparatory mechanisms must be 
developed in order to lead to the consummttion of an original purpose 
These mechanisms are the effective cause of activity in each succeeding 
mechanism, furnishing the diive for each stage following in the series 
Originally all these mechanisms were merely instrumental, only links 
in the long chain of processes involved in the achievement of an in- 
stmctive purpose, with time and development, with integration and 
elaboration, many of these mechanisms become activated directly, 
setting up a state of desire and tension for activities and objects no 
longer connected with the original impulse Activities and objects that 
earlier in the game were meam to an end, now become end-\ in them¬ 
selves ® 


®R S WcK>tiw,orth, Dynamu ii^iH Iquiviltiit asseriiuns are those of W 

btern concerning the transfuniutinn of phenoinotivc* into c;‘“iKnnotneN’ 

Psvi.hlope, 56^ ), and of 1 - C lolnian regarding the stranglehold that niean^- 
obiectb acquire bv betting up in their ovrii right i^Ps\LhoIogv versus immediate ex¬ 
perience, Phtl Sit , 1, lyv?* 

* The fundamei tal dn\e tuw^irds a certain end nia\ be hunger, sex, pugnacit'v orv,hat 
not, but once the aLtivitv is startei, the means to the end l>euomes an orject of interest on 
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Aht,tiii.*h WcuHiworth's cbnuc of qiu^i-neurological ternunolugv li 
ni>! rhe Kit. hi*, J h tniie, oi out hkc it n inJispens^ble in Accounting 
k>r the mluiite nurnhtr ot effeitne motncs possible m human life, an.l 
jnr thiir seotr.uKt from the nulimentary desires of infancy Further 
.iiv_ioM<in s.t the opetinon of the printiple and a critique of Wood- 
worth s poofon wi!! l>e more to the point after a review of the evidence 
in fat. or ol tile principle 

I Viuist! lOR FrNCTlONAl, AUTONOMY 

We begin in i common stii'c wav An ex-sailor has a craving for the 
.1 muoi lan longs to rtturn to his instrument after an enforced ab- 
scnc. a tir\-dweller veons lisr his native hills, and a miser continues 
to anufo his useless horde Nhiw-, the sailor may base fust acquired his 
lose for the sea as an ituident in his struggle to earn a living The sea 
was merelv a mndittoiu 1 stimulus assiKiated vsith satisfaction of his 
'nutritional ifaMog But now- the ex-sailor is perhaps a wealthy 
hanker, rhe ongma! motive is destroved, and vet the hunger hir tlie 
sea persists unabated, even increases m intensitv as it becomes more 
remote trom the nutritional segment ’ The musician mav first have 
been stung bv a rebuke or hv a slur on his inferior performances into 
m.i5ttring his instrument, but now he is safelv hevond the power of 
tht->e taunts, there is no need ro compensate further, now he loves his 
ln^t^umenc more than anv thing else in the world Once indeed the cicv 
dwc'lItT rnav h.ive associated the hills around his mountain home with 
nutritumal and erotogenic satisfactions, but these satisfactions he now 
finds m his city home, net m the mountains, whence then comes all his 
lull-hunger? The miser perhaps learned his habits of thrift in dire 
necessity, or fierhafss his thrift was a symptom of sexual perversion 
as Freud w'ould claim'', and vet the miserliness jwsists, and even be- 
cotnc'. stronger with the vears, even after the necessity or the roots of 
the neurosis have been relieved 

Workmanship is a good example of functional autonomy A good 
wurLtnan feels Cfimfxlled to do clean-cut jobs even though his security, 
or the pr,usL“ of otliets, no h'liger dejxmds upon high standards In fact, 
in a dav of jerrv -building his woikman-hke standards may be to his 
eomcimic disadvantage Even so he cannot do a slipshod job Work- 
nunihip is not an instinct, but so firm is the hold it may acquire on 

It' o»n a,,c'fant ' WtMd»o>-th, s/ «/ . i i ' The primal forces of hunger, fear, sex. ind 
the rest tnntinw in force, hut do not bv anv means, even with their combinations, ac¬ 
count liT the sum total of drives activating the experienced individual ' (tliJ , 104) 
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a man that it is little wonder Veblen mistook it for one A business 
man, long since secure economically, works himself into ill-heakh, 
and sometimes es'en back into poverty, for the sake of carrying on his 
plans Vthat was once an instrumental technique becomes a master- 
mntive 

Neither necessity nor reason can make one contented permanently 
on a lonely island or on an isolated farm after one is adapted to active, 
energetic city life The acquired habits seem sufiicient to urge one to a 
frenzied eiistence, even though reason and health demand the simpler 
life 

The pursuit of literature, the development of good taste in clothes, 
the use of cosmetics, the acquiring of an automobile, strolls in the 
public park, or a winter in Miami—all may first serve, let us say, the 
interests of sex But every one of these instrumental activities may be¬ 
come an interest m itself, held for a life time, long after the erotic 
motive has been laid away in lavender People often find that they 
have lost allegiance to their original aims because of their deliberate 
preference for the many wavs of achieving them 

The maternal sentiment offers a final illustration Many young 
mothers bear their children unwillingly, dismayed at the thought of 
the drudgery of the future At first they may be indifferent to, or even 
hate, their offspring, the 'parental instinct’ seems wholly lacking The 
only motives that hold such a mother to child-tending may be fear of 
what her critical neighbors will say, fear of the law, a habit of doing 
any )ob well, or perhaps a dim hope that the child will provide se¬ 
curity for her in her old age However gross these motives, they are 
sufficient to hold her to her work, until through the practice of de¬ 
votion her burden becomes a joy As her love for the child develops, 
her earlier practical motives are forgotten In later years not one of 
these original motives may operate The child may be incompetent, 
criminal, a disgrace to her, and far from serving as a staff for her de¬ 
clining years, he may continue to dram her resources and vitality The 
neighbors may criticize her for indulging the child, the law may 
exonerate her from allegiance, she certainly feels no pride m such a 
child, yet she sticks to him The tenacity of the maternal sentiment 
under such adversity is proverbial 

Such examples from everyday experience could be multiplied aJ 
mfinituM The evidence, however, appears in sharper outline when it is 
taken from experimental and clinical studies In each of the following 
instances some new function emerges as an independently structured 
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unit from freieding funttions The jttivitv of these new units does 
not defTiiJ upon the tontinued activity of the units from which they 

detelnped 

f i) Ih nnulitT npt\ I vetyone has observed the almost endless repe- 
titi<m of acts bv a child The good-natured parent who picks up a spoon 
repeatedly thrown down bv a baby weartes of this occupation long be- 
ftire the infant does hiich repetitive behavior, found likewise in earlv 
socaliMtion babbling), and in other early forms of play, is c ommonly 
ascriK'd to the mechanism of the circular rellex * It is an elementary 
instante of functional autonomy, for aiiv situation where the consum¬ 
mation of an act provides adequate stimulation for the repetition of 
the wwf act does not require any backward tracing of motives The 
acr IS .se!f-fx‘T[x;tiunng until tt is inhibited by new activities or 
fatigue 

la' fc>natne ptrseieratim Many experiments show that incompleted 
tasks set up tensions that tend to keep the individual at w’ork until 
they are resolved N'o In ptithesis of self-assertion, rivalry, or any other 
basic need, is required The completion of the task itself has become a 
quasi-need with dynamic force of its own It has been shown, for 
example, that interrupted tasks are better remembered than completed 
tasks,^ that an individual interrupted in a task will, ev'en in the fate 
of considerable opposition return to that task,* that even trivial tasks 
undertaken m a casual way become almost haunting in character until 
they are completed ’ 

(oriative perseveration of this order is stronger if an empty in¬ 
terval of time follows the period of work, showing that left to itself, 
without the inhibiting effect of other duties or activities, the motive 
grows stronger and stronger The experiment of Kendig pruv'es this 
point, as well as that of C E Smith * The latter investigator demon¬ 
strated chat there is more success in removing a conditioned fear if the 
de conditioning {irocess is commenced immediately After a twenty- 
four hour delav the fear has become set, and is more difficult to eradi¬ 
cate Heiice the sound advice to drivers of automobiles or airplanes 

^ I B Hiflt, l}mg anJ tht Pr&ttii, 19^1, e^p Chaps VII and VIII 

• P /nuamik, fibei dac Belulten vonerftJigten und uncrledigten HanJlungen, Piychsl 

feMit, 4, I tie 

•M t>cciankina, Die Wiederaufnahme uoterbrochener Hindlungen, ibid, ii, 1918, 

t a r? 

’I fcenJig, Studies in perseveration, J Prycbel, 3, 1936, iC3-i64 

* C I Smith, Change in the apparent resistance of the skin as a function of certain 
phvv*ologi:al and psychological factors, A thesis deposited in the Harvard College 
Library, 1934 
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who ha\e Keen invohed in an amdent, that thcv druc ai;am im 
ffeduteiv ro conquer the shock of the accident, lest the fear heroine 
%c into a |Termanenr phobia The rule seems ro be that unJt'.s sixh iIk lih 
inhibited all emotional shocks, given time to str, tend to take on a 
loinpuhive autonomous character 

?'i Lmdittantd reflt\ts not requtrtnt, reenJofLement The puie conJuiuned 
retlec readilv dies out unless the secondare stimulus is occisionalh 
rfeiitori,evl bv the primary stimulus The dug does nut cunnnue to 
sah’.ate whenever it hears a hell unless sometimes at least an edible 
oifenng accompanies the bell But there are innumcr.ible instances in 
human litc where a single association, «fifr reenforced, results m the 
establishment of a life-long dvnamic svstem An exfserience issoci ited 
onlv orue with a bereavement, an accident, or a battle, mav become the 
leiittr of a permanent phobia or complex, not in the hast dependent 
on a recurrence ot the urigiml shuck 

41 Ci'unMparts in i^nimal hehaitor Though the vahditv of a principle 
in human psvchologv never deisends upon its having a counterpart in 
animal psvchologv, still it is of interest to hnd functional auronumv 
in the lower organisms For example, rats, wlio will first leant .1 cer¬ 
tain habit onlv under the incentive of some spccilic tension, is hunger, 
will, after leanuiig, often jserform the habit cv en when fed to repletion 
Another expetiment shows that rats trained to follow a long and 
diflicult path, will for a time ^XTSist in using this path, even though a 
short easy path to the goal is ulFered and even after the easier path has 
neen learned Among rats as among human beings, old and useless 
hibits have considerable power in their own right 
Tllson studied the persistence of artificiallv induced scratching habits 
m rats Collodion applied to the ears of the animal sec up removing 
and cleaning rnoverneiits Four d ivs later the applicatton w as repeated 
from that time on the animals showed signilicantlv greater number of 
I leaning movements than control animals A month after the beginning 
of the exf'criment when the ears ot the rats as studied bv the micruscojve 
cliowed no further trace of irritation, the number of movements was 
still very great Whether the induced habit spasm was permanentlv 
rft,lined the txfxninienter docs not sav ** 

D DoJgson, Relative values of reward atiJ punivliment in habre fcuraatuin, P/r- 
(hshiol, I, 191 -, xii-i -6 This work has alreaJv been interpreted bv K h Lavhiev as 
favoring U'oodworth 5 dvnainic theorv as opposed to Freud s 1 Contributions of Freudism 
to psvchologv III Phvsiologlcal analvSIS of the libido, Prnf-a/ Rtu , n, 19 L), lyu-iox 
“H C Cjilhousen, Fixation of excess distance patterns m the white rat. / Cemf 
Fstchi'l , r 6 , lyjv, i-xv 

u W C Olson, The Meaturement ef Sermj {lahtt in NurmjJ ChlJrett, ujcy, 6 i- 6 s 
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, f„ A r.it .iLtiMtv I'LJis .1 ('.cliiiite relanon to hn 

h ihio *il Ut' Lni, (' ifis' itrealt.it |ust pret-fthni; a period of letdinp and 
rtiiJw 1' tv\o iiii,?! perioK ■ will, fieii when staricd, displai 

{?'<“■ nn f' rut lu ut and uruio 'Ilie aciimred rlnthin jx,riists uuh- 
iii.r I-i on tiu oripiriil jitniKliL stimulatum offceJim; 

I re.i « tiudliiii. v\}uf>L' habits of burrowing' in the sand and reappxMf- 
in,; d,»,pi,nd u; itn the niosems.nts of the ride, ssill, when reitiostd from 
tii^ K uh r ' ’ht. laboratnn, inrtimie for seseral davs in the same 
rhuli’i! wirfioiii the tide lakevsise scftaiii anitnals, with noeturiul 
rbittiiTis adt,antattetuis in asoidinst enttnies, tibraininst food, or pre- 
senrnot evLtssMse esa{'i>ratiori ftoiii tliehodv, may exhibit such fhvthms 
tveo vshin ktft in a l,d>orafotv v\ith constant conditions of ilhimi- 
riatiiin, hurntd.tts, and t^tnparituie 

lb tt .me hkev o* in' f.itues wl’cre acquirei! rhvthms in human life 
hail r ik n on a dsn.unu character ( oriijtulsise neurotics eiirer upon 
fiiyias or dcbaiuhts, apj'attnih not htiause of s^x'cific snnuilation, but 
bit luse the time has ton e A dipsomaniac, in confinement and de- 
pro ed fi r months of his akofiol, describes the hetceness of the reciir- 
t.tir d\ petite obMouslv acqured ■ as follows 

Ihu {“ ,raor s; puns i itns ts otr at regular intervals, three weeks apart, lasting for several 
i'ao 11 o are not weak iiairbvpanibv things for scoffers to laugh at If not assuaged 
with lip. t' tv bevomo 'pfll. u( phvsical and mental illness Mv mouth drools saliva, 
nv stunath and intevtmes see.ii tramped, and I become bilious, nauseated, and in a shaky 
r.eon lunk i* 

In such states of drug addiction, as likewise in states of hunger, lust, 
fatigue, there is ti' be sure a phvsical erasing, but the rhvthms of the 
ctav ing art partulh acquired, and are always accentuated by the mental 
habiis assviciated with it For instance, eating in our civilized way of 
hie takes place not because phvsical hunger naturally occurs three 
times .1 dav, hut because of habitual rhvthms of expectantThe habit 
td 5IU'iking IS much more than a nutter of craving for the specific 
natcMiii effects of tobacco, it is a craving for the motor ritual and 
[vcTKidu distraction as well 

ff Nt.-'ycirj Uhv are acquired tics, stammering, sexual perversions, 
f'boiois, and amietv so stubborn and so often incurable^ Lven [Viv- 
thoanalviis, with its dcejxst of depth-probing, seldom succeeds m 

P Ruhter, \ behaviurivtic studv of the aclivitv of the rat, Psychel TAem^ , 

I, ii(ii no 1 t-cv 

S C Crawford, The habits and cliaractermics of nocturnal animals, Xiii Bitl , 

V, i.,54, 1. I ii4 

" laTjate U ard Eight, Bi_ynJ thi Deer ef Dtlastsn, 1931, 181 
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effectinj; compUtt cures in such cases, even though the patient may feel 
relieved or at least reconciled to his difficulties after treatment The 
reason seems to be that what are usually called 'symptoms' are in 
reality something more They have set themselves up in their own 
right as independent systems of motivation Merely disclosing their 
roots does not change their independent activity 

I The relation hetwten ability and interest Psychometric studies have 
shown that the relation between ability and interest is always positive, 
often markedly so A person likes to do what he can do well Over 
and over again it has been demonstrated that the skill learned for 
some external reason, turns into an interest, and is self-propelling, even 
though the original reason for pursuing it has been lost A student who 
at first undertakes a held of study in college because it is prescrilied, 
hei.ause it pleises his parents, or because it comes at a convenient hour, 
often ends by finding himself absorbed, perhaps for life, in the subject 
Itself He IS not happy without it The original motives are entirely 
lost What was a means to an end has become an end in itself 

Furthermore, there is the case of genius A skill cakes possession of 
the man No primitive motivation is needed to account for his per¬ 
sistent, absorbed activity It )ust is the alpha and omega of life to him. 
It is impossible to think of Pasteur's concern for health, food, sleep, 
or family, as the root of his devotion to his work For long periods of 
time he was oblivious of them all, losing himself in the white heat of 
research for which he had been trained and in which he had acquired 
a compelling and absorbing interest 

A much more modest instance is the finding of industrial research 
that when special incentives are offered and work speeded up as a con¬ 
sequence, and then these special incentiv'es removed, the work centinuts 
at the speeded rate The habit of working at a faster tempo persists 
without external support 

(f) Sentiments is instincts Every time an alleged instinct can by 
rigid anahsis be demonstrated not to be innate but acquired, there is 
m this demonstration evidence for functional autonomy It is true 
enough that maternal conduct, gregariousness, curiosity, workman- 

“ The case of W E Leonard, TAt Corf, 191.7, is instructive m this regard A.ti 

intense phobia was not relieved by tracing its history backward to the start of life Even 
though he could explain whv he was once frightened for a sery good reajson Cby a loco¬ 
motive), the author is quite unable to explain whv now be is frightened /«r parttcular 
runsm Such neuroses, and psvchotic delusional systems as well, often acquire a "'strangle 
hold,' and the task of dislodging them is usually more than therapeutic skill is equal to 
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ship, and the like, have the tenacity and compelling power that in¬ 
stincts aresuppitseJ to have If they are not instincts, then thev must he 
aatontimous sentiments with as much dynamic character as has been 
attributed to instinct'. It is not necessary here to review all the argu¬ 
ments m fas or of regarding such alleged instincts as acquired senti¬ 
ments 

(^'iTh dynamii i^tiracttr of personal values When an interest-system has 
once been formed it not onh creates a tenstonal condition that may be 
rcadih aroused, leading to overt conduct in some wav' satisfying to 
the interest, hut it also acts as a silent agent for selecting and directing 
an>’ behavior related to it Take the case of people with strongly 
marked esthetic interests 1 xperimcnts with the word-association test 
have shown that such people respond more quickly to stimulus-words 
connected with this interest than to words relating to interests thev 
lack Likewise, in scanning a newspaper rhey wuJI observe and«-e- 
member moie items }x,Ttaining to art, thev also take a greater interest 
m clnthtw than do non-esthetic people, and when thev are asked to 
rate the vittuts of others, thev place esthetic qualities high In short 
the extsreme of a well established aiquired interest exerts a directive 
and determining effect on conduct )ust as is to be expected of any 
dynamic system The evidence can be duplicated for many interests 
other than the esthetic 

CRiiiqcm or Functional Autonomy 

Objections to the princii'le of autonomy may be exp^ected from two 
sides Flehavionsts will continue to prefer their conception of organic 
drive with its capacity for manifold conditioning bv ever receding 
stimuli Wheieas purposivisrs will be unwilling to accept a pluralistic 
principle that seems to leave motives so largely at the mercy of learning 

The hehavTorur is w-ell satished wnth motivation in terms of organic 
drive and conditioning because he feels that he somehow has secure 
anchorage in physiological structure (The closer he approaches phy- 
suilugical structure the happier the behavionst is ) But the truth of 
the matter is thar rhe neural physudogv of organic drive and condition¬ 
ing IS no better established, ,ind no easier to imagine, than is the neural 
phvsioiogv of the tvpse of complex autonomous units of motivation 
here described 

H Cantrjl, Graeral tpecihc attitudes, PijcM Msboj , igji. (no igi), i-iog 
® H Cantnl and G W \llport. Recent applications of the study af values. T Ahnvrm 

tr Sbs fiy-zM , 3.8, 3.*5^ i"'3 
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'U’vo beliaMonsnc principles will he s-iul rt» «iicount Aileiputelv for 
the instances ot functional aiitonoms presiouslv cited, cu , the circu¬ 
lar tdlex and cross-conditiDiiintj The former cinicef t, atceptahle 
tn.'ugh \shen applied to infant hchaMor, mertdv savs that the* more 
a»iicits a muscle enjcapes in, the more actuitv of the- same sent lines it 
enrt.ndef throngh a self-sustainingeircuir '' 'Ihis is, to he sure, a clear 
instance of autonomy, albeit on a primitise level, oversimphtied so far 
as aAilt eenduet is eonecriied The doctrine of eross-conditioning 
refers in subtle* reeession of stimuli, and to the intricate possibility of 
ttii'S-conriections in conditioning For instance, such iibujuitous 
external stimuli as humidity, davlight, gravitation, mav feed col- 
lat!rally inro i.jse*n channels of aetivitv, arousing mvsienouslv and 
utit'Sf'Lc tedlv' a form of conduct to vvhah they have* iinconsi lously 
Ken eonditionc'd For example, the angler whose tishing expeditions 
have Ken accompanied hv sun, wind, or a balmv June day, mav feel a 
dtvire to go fishing whenever the haroinerer, the theTinnrneter, or the 
ciltndar m lus city home tells bun that these conditions prevail 
Irmumtri.ble such crossed stimuli arc said to aeeoiint for the arousal 
of earlier patterns of activity 

buch a rhenry inherits, first of all, the well-known diiliculties resi¬ 
dent in the principle of conditioning whenever it is made the sole 
explanation of human behavior Further, though the refiex circle and 
aciss-coiidinoning mav in fact exist, they are reallv rather trivial 
principles Thev leave the formation of interest and its occasional 
arousal almost entirely to chance factors of stimulation Thev' give no 
picture at all of the spontaneous and variable aspexts of traits, interests, 
or sentiments These dispositions are regarded as purely reactne m 
nature, the stimulus is all-important The truth is that dispositions 
sort out stimuli congenial to them, and this activity cioes not in the 
least resemble the rigidity of reflex response 

A variant on the doctrine of cross-condinoning is the principle of 
redintegration This concept admits the existence of highly inte¬ 
grated dispositions of a neuiopvsychic order These disposirums ran be 
aroused as a ivhale by anv stimulus previously associated -with their 


fc 0 HoIc» tjt af , 38 

ihtd j 114 

®'Thebasjc f^ct chat coniplex higher*' centers ha\e the power of inhibiting, selecting, 
and initiating the aLCiMtv of simpler segmental responses is a fact too well established to 
need elaboration here It constitutes the verv foundation of the psv choph\sjological 
theories advanced bv bhemngion, Herrick, Dodge, Kuhler, Traland, and manj others 
Cf H L Hullingv. orth, pj the funi-tional Neurens, 
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Juninonin_i!: In this theory likewise, the disposition is regArded as a 
r.ufur pAWue affair, waiting fur reaLtnanon by some portion of the 
orKuna! stimulus Here again the \anability of the disposition and us 
w,H bkequahts are not accounted for The stimulus is thought merelv 
to reinstate a tompkic determining tendenty Nothing is said about 
how the srinuili themsehes are sehaed, why a motive onee aroused 
bfvomts nsntent, surmounting obstacles, skillfullv subordinating 
(.onllutinp impulses, and inhibiting irrelevant trams of thought 

In teftam respects the principle of autonomy stands miJwav betsveen 
the heftaMunsne \iew and the thoroughgoing purposive psvchology 
of the hornne order It agrees with the former in emphasizing the 
acquisition of motives, in avoiding an a prion and unchanging set of 
original urges, and in recognizing as limited principles) the operation 
of the Circular response and cross-conditioning It agrees with the 
hormic psvclitdogist, however, in finding that striving-from-vvitlim 
IS a far more essential characteristic of motive chan stimuiation-from- 
without It agrees likewise in distrusting the emphasis upon stomach 
contractions and ocher "excess and deficit stimuli" as ' causes" of 
mature behavior Such segmental sources of energy even when con¬ 
ditioned cannot possihlv account for the "go" of conduct But func- 
tumal autonomv does not rely as does hormic theory upon modified 
instinct, which after all is as archaic a piinciple as the conditioning of 
autonomic segmental tensions, but upon the capacity of human beings 
to replenish their energy through a plurality of constantly changing 
systems tif a dynamic order 

The horniic psychologist, however, will not accept the autonomy of 
new motivational vvstems If mechanisms can cum into drives, he 
asks, why is u that habits and skills as they become exercised to the 
j-vomt of perfection do not acquire an ever increasing driving force?” 
The mechanisms of walking, speaking, or dressing, cannot be said to 
furnish their own motive-power One walks, speaks, or dresses in 
order to satisfy a motive entirely external to these learned skills 

The criticism is sufficiently cogent to call into question Wood- 
worth’s form of stating the principle, viz , "mechanisms may become 
drives " It IS not an adequate statement of the case 

Looking at the issue mure closely u seems to be neither the perfected 

W McDoujtill, Mmives in the light of recent discuision, Mmd, aj, 1910, 177-19} 

Thodgh this objection is Bsually valid, it is not always so, for there are cases where 
the liking (at walks, for talking for the sake of talking, or for dressing, playing games, 
etc , seems to be a telf-snstawmg motivational system 
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wk'nr n<tr tFe aiuonutic habit that has dnvin/j power, but the impcf- 
ka talent and the habit-in-the-makin^t; The child who is /«t/ itammg 
tv epeak, to walk, or to dress is, in fact, likely to engage in these activ i- 
tRs for their own sake, precisely as does the adult who has an unfintshid 
t,isk in hand He remembers it, returns to it, and suffers a feeling of 
frustration if be is presented from engaging in it Motives are always a 
kmi t)f striving for some form of completion, thev are unresolved 
tension, and demand a "closure" to activity under way fLatent 
motives are dispositions that are easilv thrown by a stimulus or by a 
train of associations into this state of active tension } The active 
mnnve subsides w’hen us goal is reached, or in the case of a motor 
skill, wh ‘11 It has become at last automatic The novice in automobile 
driving has an unquestionable impulse to master the skill Once ac¬ 
quired the ability sinks to the level of an instrumental disposition and is 
aroused only in the serv ice of some other driving f_unfuliilleJ) motive 

Now, in the case of the permanent interests of personality, the 
situation IS the same A man whose motive is to acquire learning, or to 
perfect his craft, can never be satisfied that he has reached the end of 
his quest, for his problems are never completely solved, his skill is 
never perfect Lasting interests are recurrent sources of discontent, and 
from their incompleteness they derive their forward impetus Art, 
science, religion, love, are never perfected Motor skills, however, 
are often perfected, and beyond that stage they seldom provide their 
own motive power It is, then, only mechanisms-on-the-make (in 
process of j-«rfecting) that serve as drives With this emendation, 
Woodworth's view is corrected, and McDougall’s ob)ection is met 

Implications of Functional Autonomy 

The principle of functional autonomy accounts, as no other principle 
of dynamic psychology is able to do, for the concrete impulses that lie 
at the root of personal behavior It is thus the first step in establishing 
a basis for the more lealistic study of unique and individual forms for 
personality ' But how—" the traditionalists may cry, "how are we 
ever to have a science of unique events^ Science must generalize ” So it 
must, hut It IS a manifest error to assume that a general principle of 
mouv at ion must involve the postulation of abstract or general motives 
What the objectors forget is chat a general law may be a law that tells 

•‘This theory embraces very easilv the work of K Lewm and hts associates upon the 
nature of quasi needs ' The iirgencv of these needs is greatest |ust before a goal is reached, 
alter which time the motive subsides completely 
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h'u unij^eneis i/fvfi aheut The priniiple of functional autonuinv ij 
f»tns’ul tnoutih to maet the needs of SLience, but p.ircicul.m/ed cnouirh 
in us oiricratuin to .uvoiint for the uniqueness of personal conduct 
specitn aihanrj''Ls stand out in the liillowing sumniarv 

> /; It cleats the v\av for a completeh dvnamic psvcholcit'v of /wu, 
attrtudeu and \tritiments, which can now he regarded as the 

ulnrntte and true dispositions of the mature personalits 
I a} It asinds the ahsurditc of regarding the eneigv of life ntm, m 
the fn^tni, as somehow consisting of carlv archaic forms instincts, 
prejHitent reflexes, or the never-changing Id'' Leirninst brings new 
svstems ()l interests into existence (nst as it does new abilities and sWilU 
At tuih srape of lieselof'ftienr these interests are always contemporary, 
whatever drives, drives nttw 

1 11 It dethronis the stinuilus A motive is no longer regarded as a 
mechanical relies ot as a matter of redintegration, dc|x;nding entirely 
upon the capricunis iqvration of a conditioned stimulus In a very real 
sense dispositions jf/rc/ the stimuli to wlm h they respond, even though 
ii'nt stimulus is required for their arousal 

4 I It readily admits the validity of all other established principles 
of growth Functional autonomv recogniaes the products of difFerentia- 
tmn, integration, maturation, exercise, imitation, suggestion, con¬ 
ditioning, trauma, and all other processes of development, and allows, 
as they do not, ctmsidcred hv themselves, for the preservation of these 
products in significant motivational patterns 

' f “I It places in proper perspective the problems of the origin of con¬ 
duct by removing the fetish of the genetic method Not that the his¬ 
torical view of behav lur is unimportant for a complete understanding 
of personalitv, but so far as ate concerned the cross-sectional 

dvnarniL analysis is mote significant Motives being always cun- 
tempcirarv should be studied m their present structure Failure to do so 
n probably the thief reason vvhv psychuanvlvsis meets so many de¬ 
feats, as do all other therafxmiic schemes reiving too exclusively upon 
unuwenng the motives of early ehildhood 

It ateonnts tor the force of delusions, shell-shock, phobias, and 
all manner t'f nimpulsive and maladaptive behavior One would ex- 
peit such unrealistic modes of adiustment to be given up as they are 
shown to he poor wavs of confronting the environment Insight and 
the law of effect should both remove them—but too often they have 
acquired a strangle hold in their own right 
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‘-I At lASt we eAn account aJequatelv for SDualin*] ami Uvilued 
Ix'hatior The principle supplies the correaion nea^saiv to riie Unltv' 
loa^iLoihUmmmummiuotma Sfartini^lite, ,isa lompleielv sellish 
being, the lIuM would indeed remain eiuireh vvnltisli and pii,”;ish 
throughout his da)S unless genuine transformations of monses took 
plate Motives being completely alterable, rhe dogma of Lgoisni turns 
out to be a callow and superficial philosoplu of behavior, or else a 
useless redundancy 

jl) It explains likewise why a person often kwiri whar at first he 
merely ptmds'to be—the smiling professional hostess who grows fond 
of her once irksome r 61 e and is unhappy when deprived of it, the man 
who for so long has counterfeited the appearante of self-contidence 
and optimism that he is always driven to assume it, the prisoner who 
comes to love his shackles Such prsonat, as Jung observes, arc often 
transformed into the real self The mask becomes the mnut 

ij) The drive behind genius is explained Gifted people demand the 
exercise of their talents, even when no other reward lies ahead In 
lesser degree the various hobbies, the artistic, or the intellectual 
interests of any person show the same significant autonomy 

(ifl) In brief, the principle of functional auconomv is a declaration 
of independence for the psychology of personality Though in itself a 
general law, at the same time it helps to account, not for the abstract 
motivation of an impersonal and therefore nun-existent mind-m- 
general, but for the concrete, viable motives of each and every mind- 
in-particular. 
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I. Introduction 

Mr. Bertocci has written an accurate and challenging 
critique of my views regarding the nature of motivation in 
human personality (4). Because he has read my work sympa¬ 
thetically and checked his understanding of my position with 
care his (.liticisms are helpful and relevant. Where on rare 
(Ktasion misunderstanding still remains, it is I and not rny 
critic who must take the blame. 

It will be noted that Mr Bertocci shapes his attack essen¬ 
tially from the McDougallian point of view. When Mc- 
Dougall died shortly after the publication of my book I gave 
up hope of ever benefiting from his fierce but friendly criti¬ 
cisms. Mr. Bertocci has now rescued me from disappoint¬ 
ment and has laid upon me with the same hefty cudgels that 
McDougall would have used, and for good measure has em¬ 
ployed a few additional cudgels of his own. 

His attack, as I .see it, must be met on seven fronts, ci5, 
(i) the argument for hormic purposivism, (2) the sufficiency 
of instinct, (3) the necessity in science for employing uni¬ 
versal dimensions, (4) the ‘ mystery ’ of ontogenetic emergence, 
(S) the nature of functional autonomy, (6) adequate account¬ 
ing for continuity in personality, and (7) the place of senti¬ 
ments in the structure of personality. Each of these lines of 
attack calls for extensive defense and counter-offense, but 
since space is limited and since some of the disputed issues are 
by their very nature insoluble, I shall try to content myself 
with the briefest possible rebuttal. 

II. Purpose versus IvIechanism 

Mr. Bertocci accuses me of wobbling between the principle 
of purpose and the principle of mechanism Specifically he 
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Jop^ not like the emergent step implied in my contrast hc- 
twecn the apparently mechanistic ‘push’ in infaiu > and the 
apparently teleological ‘pull’ in inattiritv Tn later pages I 
bhall attempt to meet his objections to emergence, but for the 
moment confine myself to one or two general comments on 
the nature of purpose and of mechanism. 

In modern times it seems to me that the former sharp 
antagonism between these fwo principles of etplanatitm has 
been somewhat overcome. ^Mechanistic reflexology has cer¬ 
tainly been vanquished, and in recent times its adherents 
seem to hav'c been re-aligning themselves cither with the 
operational creed which is frankly .sceptical of the principle 
of causation, or else wnth the organismic position that re¬ 
defines both purpose and mechanism, leconcihng them within 
the new concepts of structure and system p'rom this lattci 
point of view—to which I subscribe it seems unnecessaiy to 
ask whether reflex irritability defines and limits goal-seeking 
responses, or whether goal-seeking is an initial property to 
which reflex irritability merely holds various ‘keys.’ The 
modern tendency is to deal with systemic properties in nature, 
conceived as neither mechanistic nor purposive but as organ- 
tsmte. Just as modern physics has redefined the meaning 
of ‘contact’ in such a way that ‘push’ and ‘pull’ give place 
to the concept of interacting molecular systems, so too psy¬ 
chology largely under the influence of Gestalt theory is dealing 
the.se days with patterned events, contexts that constrain, 
structural wholes * 

When I leinarked to Air. Bertocci in personal conespond- 
ence which he quotes that I saw no difficulty in embracing a 
principle of ‘push’ in infancy and of ‘pull’ in maturity, I did 
not intend to commit myself to sc» extreme a paradox as he 
’has made of it Whether the system that we call gravitation 
‘pushes’ or ‘pulls’ at my feet it is, as Eddington has shown, 
impossible to say. Similarly the pattern of hunger behavior 
in an infant is marked by a sequence of events that may be 
viewed as either mechanistic or purposive, but preferably as 

* ?or evidence of the rise of this tendency in contemf>nrarv psycholo^v see J S 
Bruner and Ci W \nport 16) 
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steinic and -,df-rej^ulating. Yet—and this is the important 
p('iiit a. cunrpdrc-d with the corresponding ev'ents in adult, 
hood this infantile' hunger-system lacks foresight, respect for 
tahoo, epKureMn emhelllshracnts, idiosynciasy of taatc and 
all rrther ideational features I think, therefore, that we ma) 
truly say that the infant is, relative to the adult, ‘pushed’ h} 
imrm'di.ttr, simple, vegetative and proximate features in hi, 
hunger \stcm. The adult is to a greater degree ‘pulled’ by 
the Jelajed, ideational, non-proximate features In his sjstem 
<«1 liunger-behavior Push and pull are therefore relative 
term., dgnifying rcopo lively the presence of less or more (,f 
the per .on.di?ed and planful components in a s> stem of everil , 
and the pteserice of a slight and limited environmental stirmi- 
!u held. oi the presence of a richly extended and diversilted 
■ tiniulu- licid 

Were I forced to c hofoe bctw'een mechanism and purposu- 
jun as an ultimate principle of motivation, I should un- 
hedtatingU chexise a-, I think my book amply indie ate-.- 
piirp'isicism Yet I think it entirely proper to see in infancv 
iei! t ;\idciice of purposive behavior than m adulthood. Infant 
behavior, I submit, conforms more closely to the alleged 
chaiac teristics of driv'e-iinpellcd conduct. Adult behavior 
with its widened consciousness of goals, and with its lavish 
use of .symbols and all higher mental opeiations, on the other 
hand, show,, the w'orking of a type of motivation that can 
only be expressed in terms of interest, attitude, value, desire, 
zvill teini- quite inappropriate to infancy. 

Beitocci, I believe, .agrees with me concerning the barren- 
^le^^ for psychology of the po.stulate of an initial Ilorme 
Neithei of us i^ di-pised to deny it metaphysical status, but 
we both want it broken up into particular manifcstatiom. 
he into McDougalliaii propensities; I into individualized mo¬ 
tivational systems. His complaint is that in accepting an 
elan and in denying instincts I am guilty of metaphysical 
abstraction with a vengeance. Aly reply is that to me indi¬ 
vidualized motivational sy-stems seem just as saturated with 
elan, ego-mvedvement, urge, oi Horme as do the alleged in- 
fctiruts; but as expressions of Han, they are variable, personal, 
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and empirically discovered rather than muverial, external, 
and a prion 

III Tun Sufficiency of Instincts 

And so we come to the instinct controversy. Let it be 
remembered that only instincts in AIcDougall’s sen-;c are 
here the issue, for Bertocci does not rest his case on such 
innate sensory-motor co-ordinations as have been ernpini.ally 
established. The principal difficulty with McDoiigall’s set 
channels of purpose is precisely this I'hey never can be dis¬ 
covered empirically. Two assumptions make them fatally 
elu.siv'e. (a) the contention that “propensities are but loosely 
geared to goals,”—this contention making it ponsible always 
to interpret any case as fitting the formula, and (i) the reliance 
on maturation of purposes, another proposition unverifiable 
It is recognized that some course of learning invariably pre¬ 
cedes alleged maturation. It would be impossible, I think, 
ever to demonstrate that sympathy matures as a ‘non-specific 
innate tendency,’ because two or three years of individualizing 
personal experience precede its overt manifestations. Since 
purposes ncvei ripen in an experiential vacuum I think it is 
wiser to order the phenomenon of the growth of motives to 
the psychology of progressive mental organization—in other 
words, to the psychology of learning Aly critic, on the other 
hand, prefers to believe that learning can best be subordinated 
to the doctrine of fixed motives which throughout life pre¬ 
determine ‘in a general way’ the direction of active response 
Later I shall give other reasons for thinking that learning 
rather than inheritance is the leading category in the psy¬ 
chology of motivation. 

To another of my objections—that the assumption of 
universal instincts Is not a parsimonious procedure—Ivir. 
Bertocci rightly, but not altogether relevantly, retorts that it 
is the scientist and not nature that shows a partiality for 
parsimony. (Certainly in my ascribing ‘an infinite variety 
of motives to an infinite variety of mortals’ I myself am in 
no danger of saddling nature with the canon of parsimony.) 
But the point is that instincts explain too much. Even Ale- 
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Doug.ilI that people can be found who seem t<» l.uk 

one or more of the tH primary propensities. If this i- •<,_ 
then to regard the i8 (or any other number) as ‘norni.il' 
and the exccptiuris a.s ‘abnormal’ is clearly an evtravagant 
convention. In nature, we must assume, there are no excep¬ 
tions, e\ery case is completely and adequately determined hv 
law. If then, certain purposes seem to be absent in some 
people, why should we suppose they were ever meant to be 
there ^ Only if purposes can empirically be shown to be 
prC’Cnt are we obliged to account for them In the psj- 
(lit)l(igy of personality we need a law of motivation that will 
have no exceptions. Even a formula of considerable sub- 
suniptive power is not enough, for unlike other blanches of 
stieme, the psychology of personality is bound to account for 
individuality. Instincts being universal m their reference lack 
individualizing power 

Before expanding this last remark I should like to call 
attention to one promising feature of Mr. Bertocci’s position 
He admits that in the course of development a peison’s 
abilities and individual temperament, as w'ell as the exigencies 
of his peculiar environment, have an individualuing effect 
on his purposes so that his goals are not exact duplicates of 
other people’s goals. He admits likewise that “all actual, 
existential goal-seeking, as opposed to the conceptual descrip¬ 
tion of it, specific and individual. One never seeks food in 
general or recognition in general, but his actual .seeking Is 
always undergoing particular psycho-phy&iological processes 
in relation to particular fcx>d, people, and so on.” These 
admissions seem to .show that Air Bertucci is impressed by 
pret-iidy what impresses me—by the concrete and individual 
character of ‘actual, existential goal-seeking’ Am I WTong 
in believing that in the passage just quoted he admits a 
contradiction between the impressivdy concrete, unique, and 
personal character of goal-seeking, and the ‘conceptual de¬ 
scription’ of it that he is defending? 
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IV. Necessity for Univfrsai. Dimensions 

While atlmittmg—in the passage just quoted and in other's 
—that uniqueness is the mark of personality, that “life exists 
in individual forms,” Bertocci, like other of my critics, insists 
that “to accept uniqueness as alone ultimate is to destroy the 
posMbility of rational knowledge of any sort Uniqueness can 
be felt, lived through, but not expressed or understood in 
relation to other common factors.” Pie writes also- “Vly 
understanding can assimilate unique individuality only by 
noting the extent to which It Is similar to and different from 
other individuals known to me.” In these passages Bertocci 
is stating the traditional view of psychological science that 
the data of human nature must be treated nomothetically 
on terms of general dimensions) and that scientific under¬ 
standing of these data proceeds through Inference (associative 
comparison). 

Readers of my book (2) will perhaps recall that I endorse 
the use of nomothetic procedures (eg , Ch. 15 on ‘Common 
Traits’) and admit the importance of inference in the process 
of understanding people (Ch. 19, ‘Inference and Intuition’). 
Certainly I would subscribe to Mr. Bertocci’s statement that 
“psychology would do well to search for whatever univer¬ 
sality may be found in human motivation ” But unlike 
Bertocci and my other critics I am unwilling to stop here- I 
believe there is —in addition to these nomothetic and infer¬ 
ential procedures common to all science—something quite 
special about the psychology of personality that marks it off 
from all other branches of science, namely, its obligation to 
deal with integrated individuality. In order to fulfill this 
special obligation I submit that the psychology of personality 
needs not only the customary procedures and habits of thought 
employed by nomothetic and inferential science, but needs 
to develop likewise new idiographic methods and intuitive 
skills.^ “A complete study of the individual,” I have written, 
"will embrace both approaches.” 

Freud, Adler, Spearman, McDougall, NIurray, Kretsch- 

’ A particularly effective argument for this point has been made by D I. Watson 


( 8 ) 
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mer, Thurstone, Guilford, and others have pioduced nomo¬ 
thetic dimensions to which personalities are to be ordered. 
But consider the differences, and even the contradictions, 
between these dimensional schemes! Think too of the lists 
of ‘primar)' motives’ in textbooks of psychology. I doubt 
that there ia jumfication for Bertocci’s statement that ve 
know some nf the ‘inevitable components of human motiva¬ 
tion.’ hven where agreement seems to be reached—Bcrtricti 
sut'gests hunger, sex, fear, anger—the biological capacities 
mentioned hate nothing much to do with the personal level 
of conduct, and they illuminate little if at all the concrete 
needs and spctitiable dc'ircs </f actual individuals. 

The quo,-lion i this. Can we not, even while we make use 
of many maps prepared by many nomothetists, get still closer 
to the *.tructure of personality by fixing our attention upon 
individual livci^ So to fix our attention requires, of course, 
a certain re-ccnteriiig of our theories, (I suggest, for example, 
the theory of traits and the principle of functional autonomy). 
Required abo are new' and different methods of study fgreater 
use, among other techniques, of tntra-Midividual statistic-s, 
case studies, matching, intervuews, expressive and stylistic 
procedures, and the like). McDougall’s map of the pro¬ 
pensities is suggestiv'e— so too are all other maps They serv'e 
to call attention to probable emotional foci in certain lives. 
I say ‘probable,’ not because Providence has endowed all men 
with eighteen channels of purpose, but because “similarly 
constructed individimls livung in similar envuronments influ¬ 
enced by similar culture, would develop similar gcjals and 
employ similar modes of obtaining them “ 

This last quotation (from page 113 of my book) offends 
ray critic deeply. He accuses me of placing too much weight 
on culture, of overkxiking instincts which alone can be ‘the 
ba.sic cause of culture and its similarity in the first place.’ 
Jviy reply is that the universal features in cultural practices 
all ov-er the earth appear to be too few in number to argue 
from them to common instinctive causation Of course, uni¬ 
versal features in the bodily structure of Homo Sapiens lie at 
the root of certain bodily needs, but there is not one of these 
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nc(il- iihnh i'* not ■;tKinj[;elr n-visrd .im! tr.in formed jt the 
p } ‘ hn!o”n, al level before it beconn •> an atUial, intcj^-tateJ 
nr'tit ational •.} item (I hate jnsl been reading'- a v.eli- 
atre-.ted .Kioniit of orthodov Jews vtho in Xa/.i lom <-ntration 
(jinj s sulTeied inanition ami not infriajiientl} tleath by re~ 
fusiiii! to \iolalo the food restrntions of tfnir reliyifin ) It 
for tins reason that 1 think of bioloirnal nteJs or tiscue 
change as offejing a wholly inadequate, snb-personal, picture 
(if psi,clii'logical motivation. 

A. I pointed nut m the piet ediiig sc, ijon iliis j'er'Oiiali/ang 
of motives, difb'rent in each life, seenis to he admitted by iny 
critu. He writes '■‘'I he statement, ‘nun hunger foi food,’ 
IS a highly abstiact desi liption of tin toiuretc' unu|ne hunger- 
pangs and the concrete, unique food seeking whuh areaitiially 
involved” Such admissions, it .seenis to me. jirepare the 
waj for a more concrete theory of inotn ation which will 
au oiinT for the fact that sj steins of dcsiics are well integmued, 
and that the object of desire is by no means arbitiary and 
detachable—as the cathexis theory holds—but is rather a firm 
part of the system Itself. 

To Minunari7e: As a first approMination I have no objec¬ 
tion to the use of a conceptual schedule tjf two drives, four 
w'lbhe.s, eighteen propensities, oi tvyenty-five needs m ap¬ 
proaching the motnes of men. Such maps arc useful in 
calling attention to the sort of thing.s that people (physically 
.similar in structure) expensed to roughly similar environments 
and cultures commonly desire. But this type of nomothetic 
pnjeedure runs its course on a plane of abstraction that is 
not w'lthm reach of actual personalities A full-bodied psy¬ 
chology t)f jieisonality (as opjiosed to a general pisychology of 
motive',) must do a better job. A law of motivation that 
accounts for the indiy idual organizations of desires is in older. 
Although I am aware of the argument made by Bertocci and 
others that “we cannot give up the search for the common 
pattern underlying various purposes simply because our prede¬ 
cessors and contemporaries disagree about the number and 
kinds of irreducible unlearned motives,” yet I am a bit pessi¬ 
mistic Within 2000 years of self-conscious psychologizing 
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nc. r>tcncii to fit human desires has yet been found, because, I 
suspect, there is. none to find May it not be that the ‘irre- 
diiLible unlearned motives’ of men are—excepting in early 
infancy a scientific will of the wisp? 

I’o the instimtiv ist it seems that ‘the extension, variation, 
condensation of propensities’ can account for all variety that 
is needed. To this view I reply that Procruste.s had a similar 
ambition for his bed. Of course cases can be sheared to fit. 
But uiilfhs academic psychologists concern themselves with 
the problem of the integral.individuality of the motivational 
pattern (as some clinical psychologists do) I fear they will 
forever be wrangling about the relative merits of their respec¬ 
tive PnKrustean couches. All stencils fit concrete cases only 
with the loosest approximation. They seldom help the clin¬ 
ician or the average man in understanding the structure of 
the individual life. 

V. The Principie of Ontogenetic Emergence 

Air. Kertocci asks, “Can a need of given limitations be the 
father of a need which is totally different.^” He thinks* it 
cannot; I think it can. He believes that it would abrogate 
continuity in personality to have ‘outright novelties’ emerge; 
he holds that learning is not a process of adding in number to 
the purposiv'e tendencies resident in the original nature of 
man, and he regards it as all very mysterious how any new 
purposes can ever evolve. He concludes: “As the situation 
now stands, we can appeal to the mysterious concept of onto¬ 
genetic emergent evolution to account for the appearance of 
new needs and conseciuent pleasures Or we can appeal to an 
instinct-theory which attempts to delineate what these basic 
drives (and consequent pleasurcvs) are in the first place, and 
then show how they are modified by ability and environment 
to cun-stitutc the uniqueness and the continuity of the Indi¬ 
vidual personality.’’ To me it seems that personal interests 
undergo marked and essential change in the course of life* 
that when we become men we put away for the most part 
the desires of childhood It is not merely the ‘object ca- 
thexis’ that is altered, it is the basic structure of motivation 
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Mr Bcrtocci himself thinks of human personality as ‘al- 
way*- in a state of transition,’ hut he regards the transition as 
,ipp!ynig to skills and abilities rather than to the ‘genera! 
ends implicit in its very being.’ Just why transiUan should 
characterize the Rustiingsdiapositionen and not the Richlungs- 
dtspnsiiinnfn is not evident to me So far as the directional 
disprisitiors are concerned I incline toward Wundt’s view 
expressed in his almost forgotten principle of the ‘heterogeny 
of ends ’ Primitive man—to cite his somewhat florid ex¬ 
ample—entered a cate to take refuge from a storm, and 
finding there a wild dog hkcuise taking shelter, he emerged 
from the cave with a desire and plan for domesticating th" 
dog. New purposes have their seeds in old purposes, hut the 
satisfactions tliey yield are so unexpected, so iiripredict.ible, 
that only some such principle as the ‘ heterogeny of ends,’ or 
‘functional autonomy’ seems to cover the obvious facts. 

My critic argues—and I am glad to agree with him—that 
the logic of learning must apply to both skills and motives 
equally The dispute then comes to a head in the question 
whether learning creates novel skills and purposes or mere 
variations on the old. Since Air. Bcrtocci docs not favor the 
emergence of new purposes (although he has written, “novel¬ 
ties in human motivation are the empirical facts that break 
the back of any mechanical theory of instinct”), he is forced 
to deny the creation of novel abilities (although he has ad¬ 
mitted that human personality is ‘always in a state of tran¬ 
sition’). “No psychologist,” he says, “talks about the out¬ 
right creation of a new ability within the lifetime of a given 
individual A ‘new'’ ability would be a particular, environ¬ 
mentally provoked, development of a given ability. What 
fact alters the use of this same logic when we come to motiva¬ 
tion^” I agree that the same logic must prevail, but I doubt 
that every psychologist would look upon new skills as mere 
variations on the old. Is the dextrous piano playing of 
Horowitz ‘a particular, environmentally provoked, develop¬ 
ment’ of his infantile grasp reflex (or some other ‘given’ 
ability) I Is the oratory of a Demosthenes essentially a modi¬ 
fication of his infant babble.^ And what functional continuity 
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with »me ‘given’ .ihiiity can he demonstrated in the case of 
sskiih emplf>yed in sureery, aviation, or writing vcrse^ If 
< an thanfe until they are wholly unrecognizable and 
no longer dependent functionally on their seed-forms, jo trK> 
can inotncs. I am glad Mr. Bcrtocti admits that the same 
logu must apply to both, tin making this admission I think 
he IS on sounder ground than some critics who seem t(j hold 
that while learning may transform skills it somehow pa'-r, 
motiiation by, leaving it prcserv'ed in the watersrlass of m- 
faiu). Just why learning should reintegrate patterns of skii! 
and not of motives no one has yet explained ) 

'1 he emergent step' regarded by my (ritic as nio-,i oiit- 
ragtoiis is m> ap'p'arent shift tin discussing the onlogenetit 
course fii develoj'tnentI from a mechanistic to a piurp'ocivc 
■view’ of motut'. “Wliy begin with the psychological (pur¬ 
posive) level of description at the age of two or three’’” he 
asks, and adds, "the hormist start, with the pisychic level of 
jnirpiodve striving and maintains it throughout ” I think I 
have met this objection in my denial that I would regard 
'push' and ‘pull’ as essentially opposed principles They are 
merely convenient terms for expressing the fact that the 
infant seems to be a more vegetative creature than the adult. 
Bertocci regards it as inconcciv’abie that sophisticated pur- 
P'oses should emerge from v'egctativ e urges. It is black magic, 
he thinks, to hold that out of the young infant’s demand for 
only the pihyskal comfort its mother can give, should ev’en- 
tually grow a craving for the ‘social, esthetic, and mental’ 
comfort of her conipanionsliifi. This propiosition does not 
seem maglia] to me. but on the contrary about as simple and 
straightforward a statement of empirical fact as v\e are likely 
to find m the realm of motivation 

We do need, 1 admit, a psychology of learning that will 
expilain how transformations come about from the pre-social 
or vegetative driven to social, aesthetic, and spiritual desires. 
Tnis particular problem has not, I believe, been adequately 
considered Although I cannot discuss it here, I would call 
attention to two helpful principles in learning, both of them 
strangely neglected not only by motivationists but by psy- 
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thuK)gi'>ts in general, (i) Sheer familiarity seems to engeiulcr 
pn-itlve valuing (demand) on the part of an organism X'.k 
a ihikl if he thinks American children arc nicer than the 
children of any other nationality. He will reply yet If you 
ask why, the child with naive insight will probably say, 
“Because I know American children and don’t know the 
others.” Even an infant, through sheer habituation, without 
human companionship, develops free locomotion and play in 
a strange room after 8-io trials - another sign of the affectiv-e 
■value of familiar situations. Let psychologists explore the 
dynamic effects of an accustomed situation, if tlicy would di.s- 
cover one reason why motivation becomes transformed, why 
habit.s become ‘drives.’ (2) The psychology of learning has 
not, I think, given adequate recognition to the dynamic 
character of the task-attitude. Let a task be accepted for 
any reason at all, and the attitude engendered seems to furnish 
its own drive until accomplishment is reached. If it is ob¬ 
jected that this perseverativc principle depends upon ego- 
ini olvement, I shall agree, but the important point is that 
while the ego is set upon completing an enterprise it has tem¬ 
porarily adopted, this enterprise itself helps to reconstitute the 
demands and desires of the ego For example, a y-oung man 
in college studies his psychology hard in order to reward his 
immature ego with a pat on the back from his professor. 
The subject gradually gets under his skin, and high grades 
come to mean less to him than the solution of intellectual 
puzzles. Finally, through years of study he equips himself 
to become a researcher, a teacher, or, perhaps a clinician. 
All along the line the ego is served, but in the process it is 
also ledclined and reconstructed. The study of psychology- 
serves the elan, but the tasks imposed in the course of study 
create ever new demands and satisfactions on the part of this 
elan. 'Bo generalize the illu-stration, the pirogrcssive accep¬ 
tance of adaptive tasks throughout one’s lifetime results in¬ 
evitably- in continuous change in the motivational demands 
at successive stages in the individual’s development The 
following section amplifies this proposition which, I submit, 
represents a second neglected principle of motiv-e-learnmg. 
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The pnnuple t>f furu tu'ria! automnny hohit, (i) that ail 
rnotii.r'i an iuntemporary, that whatever drives must drite 
mm , that the ‘pro’ of a motive i, not bound functionally to it-, 
hiitorkal oripin-. or to early goah, hut to present goals only, 
iz) that the character of moti\es alters so radically from 
infancy to maturity that we may speak of adult motives as 
supplanting the motives of infancy, (3) that the maturity nf 
personality is measured by the degree of functional autfsnomy 
its rnotivej have achieved; even though in every personality 
there arc arrhaistie (lufaiitihsms, regressions, reflex responses), 
still the cultivated and socialized individual shows maturity 
to the extent he has overcome early forms of motivation, 
14) that the differentiating course of learning (reflecting ever 
more tliversified environmental influence), acting upon di¬ 
vergent temperaments and abilities, cieates individualized 
mtitives The dynamic structure of every personality is 
unique, although similarities due to species, culture, stages of 
development, climate, may produce certain resemblances that 
justify-- so long as they are admitted to be approximations— 
the u«c of universal dimensions for the purposes of comparing 
individuals in reference to a norm, or for tlie purpose of con¬ 
structing convenient ‘types’ according to the special interests 
of the investigator While not denying the possible existence 
of instincts in infancy—or even the persistence of some in¬ 
stinctive (or reflex) forms of activ^ity throughout life—still the 
principle of functional autonomy regards the developed per¬ 
sonality as e‘>sentially a pfist-irutinctive phenomenon 

Bertom believes that the in-.tinct doctrine is sufflcicntly 
flexible to account for the known modifiability of motives. 
He thinks that my arguments would be valid If “according to 
inctinct-theory the present motive had somehow to reach 
back into the non-exi-,tenl past for its ‘go,’” or if “we sup¬ 
posed that propensities were constant streams of energy, 
piped m fixed ways through the individual.” But he con¬ 
cludes that I labor under t<x) substantive a conception of 
propeiisitlve action, and that INIcDougalhan propensities are 
so ‘generic’ and so ‘loosely geared,’ that they escape my 
i rhici-.mc. 
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I can only reply that McDougall’s account of propen'snic^ 
seems to me highly substantive. 'I'o quote one illustrative 
passage, 

Thus a man’s efforts to attain success in the practice of his pro¬ 
fession may be sustained by tendencies springing from several 
pfoptnnUes, at one moment one of these, at another some tendency of 
a eery different source, playing the predominant part . . . And he is 
fortunate and happy in so far as these several powerful motives, 
tendencies springing from several distinct and very different propen¬ 
sities, cooperate harmoniously and successfully. . {pj, pp, 133 f ) 
(Italics mine ) 

From this passage and many like it it seems to me that 
McDougall does regard purposes as fixed and constant streams 
of energy. 

Bertocci believes that what I call functionally autonomous 
motives are only proximate —“the means which the ultimate 
motives have found in their struggle for satisfaction.” What 
I see as the growing independence of a motive from its source 
he views as a mere transfer of instrumentality from one 
ultimate motive to another. “Mechanisms which served one 
master well may in time serve another master even better 
(or worse).” Or, “m IMcDougairs terminology, the senti¬ 
ment which was once a focus for the expression of given 
instincts may become quite different in aim and in character 
as it becomes the new means of expression for other propensi¬ 
ties.” Now, if interests and sentiments can be passed around 
from propensity to propensity (instead of constituting, as I 
maintain, ultimate facts of motivational structure) it is fair 
for me to ask what psychological cement holds a sentiment 
together.^ I had supposed that according to JvIcDougall’s 
theory a sentiment is anchored to one or more instincts. If 
this IS so, how can it be detached and passed around—unless 
indeed it has some organization of its own? If the sentiment 
is detachable from the propensity must it not have some 
degree of functional autonomy^ If so, Bertocci has admitted 
my point, even though he may choose to hold to instincts as 
an additional factor in motivation. 
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The next i^i^ue raispti hy my critic betrays a defect in my 
pTcxii'ii-' expf'Mtitm- “Why don’t all old mechanisms hccriuic 
'eli-suShticnt dtnes? Why docs the CK-sailor have a present 
haTiherlny for the ea but not for his captain, his boat, and a 
multitude of other objects of early instrumental value’” I 
teph, the functional autonomy tshich a mutite may demon¬ 
strate was never intended to indicate autonomy of the Self, 
111 eyo. Mechanisms do not become dnv'es unless in sri doing 
'hey produce some ->atisfacti<m for the person (though not 
ncitosarily for an innate purpose planted by Original Nature 
within that perviril I can readily endorse Bertocci’s slate- 
rmmT that fiiiutionally autonomous motives do not form 
theiroelvcs in a person unless they “serve the present status 
fif his ‘drive developmentI legret ev'er implying ito some 
readers) that motives fly off at a tangent and have no bed¬ 
rock anchrirage in the satisfaction of the ego. In spite of my 
stre.'i upon the importance of self-esteem, my assumption of 
a ‘wili-to-livc,’ and, more specifically, my discussion (Ch.- 
\'fn I of the ‘extension of the self’ my exposition seems to have 
been faulty. Motive-., I contend, may be autonomous in 
re'-pei.t to their origins but never in respect to the ego. 

When are we to tell whether a motive is to be regarded as 
functionally autonomous of its origins^ Bertocci as well as 
other critic.s has raised this question. The reply, I think, 
IS that the plasticity of the organism under conditions of 
learning is sue h that in any given case of a mature individual 
unless proof in the contrary u forthcoming all motivational 
systems that can he empirically identified should be regarded as 
autonomous of their origins. It is obv'ious that on occasion 
infantile structures persist and serve a somewhat neurotic 
function in the adult personality. It is obvious too that 
sneezing, sleep, elimination, and like bodily functions persist 
throughout life with relatively little personalizing. Further¬ 
more, if one wishes to take the biological functions of feeding, 
anger, sex, fear, stripped of all their individual variability and 
regard them as abstract categories of motivation—they too 
may be regarded as unchanging potentialities. But most 
concrete motivational systems, I submit, are individually in- 
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tepratcd with unique emotiDna! patterning and peculiar object 
attachments As such they differ from person to person and 
from one period of an individual’.s life to the other. 

Berlocci criticizes me for using the phrase ‘permanent 
interests of personality’ In my “sphere of discour.'e this 
phrase is intended merely to convey the undisputed fact that 
in the course of life, sometimes earlier, sometimes later, an 
interest (sentiment, value, trait) may become essentially fi\ed 
in Its organization, remaining in that form because it {iroduces 
adequate satisfactions for the person who in adulthood finds 
himself in a fairly stable environment and m possession of the 
basic psychological systems that are to serve as lus modi 
I'lvendi. The standardization of a personality at thirty, and 
in some respects earlier, seems to be a fact, and I think, there¬ 
fore, that no paradox is involved between the principle of 
functional autonomy and the assumption of ‘permanent in¬ 
terests.’ 

A final word about habits. Like James, Dewey, Wood- 
worth and the behavionsts, I place relatively more stress 
upon the driving power of habits than do Bertocci and Mc- 
Dougall. But it is not that I believe each one to be a self- 
sufficient dynamo Habits may remain instrumental or they 
may turn into interests. While ‘on the make’ most habits 
seem to he interests. After a time they either slip into a 
state of mere instrumentality, or else, as Dewey points out, 
become integrated into new motivational systems that are 
forming. It is not, I think, particularly pertinent for Bertocci 
to ask what habits are ‘on the make’/or. As I have indicated 
previously conative perseveration as represented m task 
attitudes—c S', learning to drive a car—is a dynamic condi¬ 
tion simply because it is accepted by the individual as ‘some¬ 
thing to be done.’ 'Basks once accepted are always ego- 
involved, but for many reasons and in "many ways. It is not 
necessarily Xiheir ‘instinctive’ appeal that makes them ac¬ 
cepted. They may be accepted because of suggestion, pre¬ 
vious habits of obedience, simple association with the routine 
of living, or any other mode of inv'olvement in the developing 
ego. 
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Bn tort i tears to pieces some of my illustrations of func¬ 
tional autonomy. But I arn not dismayed. He asks how 
we are to know that the ex-sailor did not find other satis- 
factiorii than the nutritional at sea; so that today, although 
the need for making a living is no longer present, he is still 
in love with the sea for the satisfaction it brings to his instincts 
of submi«sivene-.s, self-assertion, curiosity or greganousness. 
We are not to know that this is nol the case, neither are we 
to know that it i.r. In this particular illustration I am, of 
course, assuming that the sentiment is a motiv'c in its own 
right I cannot prove it When Masefield wrote, “I must 
go down to the sea in ships,” he too felt that he was expressing 
an ultimate, not merely a proximate, motive It seems to 
me, as I have previously indicated, that it is more reasonable 
to take a motiv’e at its face value, to assume that it is pretty 
miicli what it seems to be, unless proof is adduced that in¬ 
stincts are actually at the basis of the motiv'e, or that it is 
sustained by some infantile fixation. These demonstrations, 
I submit, are rarely forthcoming 

V'll. Continuity within Personality 

Bertucci’s remaining objection to functional autonomy Is 
that it fails to account for unity and continuity within per¬ 
sonality. My critic fears that without a hormic base the 
doctrine of functional autonomy may come to stand for an 
assembly of separate and self-active faculties, thought to 
govern behavior all by themselves without interference. I 
hope I have met this objection by admitting that all motives 
imply .some form of ego-satisfaction. I agree with Bertocci’s 
statement that “the constancy of a trait is determined not 
by Its own self-sufficient energy, but by its capacity to satisfy 
the total needs of the psychophysiological organism ” Let 
me add, however, that to my way of thinking, these ‘needs’ 
are not instincts, nor any other dc-personahzed desires, but 
rather whatever integral demands the individual organism 
happens to have. To be sure no motive ultimately runs 
itself; it serves the organism But the organism is, after all, 
but a living sy.stem of interdependent motiv'es Hence it 
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corner about that e^ohlm^ motives rrn.u'thuU" tlie ri-. f-\eu 
■fthilc dependent upon it foi liunr \ialuiil\ 

The \itu presented hy the hoitnht diiirr. i he * i« 
n>it reconstitutesi It remains forever the .nne '1 in‘pi, rnre 
l^ one of an eternal elan, lunmng its loiit e in pre-e tanhdied 
thaniK'is, thereby guaranteeing tiu tssenind fi'ity of the 
jnduidual life. (Inc con-cquciire of tin. rieu is the ne i e u\' 
belief th.it instincts, rrhich arc coniinoii Ui the syi. ic , 
as identic.d coies in rdl personalities, so tliat all pei uiiiduie 
are at hottoin the sarne Aly preference i, fot a nio*e [■.di¬ 
vidual cieu of personality Its idtntity is its own, .'ii.iran- 
tml not by unchanging pm poses, hut by iui .ipiovo niotua- 
tioiiai systems, .some moie or less peimaiunit u.pcially in 
adulthood, when the snbjectivo .sense of !init}S.!s ut Us 
iuuun) Its identity is guaianleed hkewi e be indKidual 
thieads of nieinory. habits of expectation, rei uncut plan,, 
hope^, and ideas of fntuiegoais. These and i itliei psyi. Ijoh im- 
(,d processes disi iissed in Chajiter i ? of mv hooL seem to me to 
t ro'.ide adequately foi all the unitv any life pos-es es It js, 
this chapter points out, easy to ovei-state the degree of 
integration in personality I fear that the hormi't by putting 
lu' ' tress (Ut permanent instincts dues in fact uver.Uate the 
case In so far, however, as he puts his ^trcas on the 'tenli- 
meiit of self-regard’ fas XIcDougall sometimes doe.s'K he scenia 
to he moving in the direction of functional autonomy, for this 
sentiment can most reasonably be viewed as constantly in 
the process of lestructuration 

^'III SuN’iiMUNTS lersus d'RAIlS 
The final section of Bcrtocci’s critique slumld be con- 
udered along with another of his recent papers (5). He 
nates lus willingness to accord a prominent place to both 
traits and attitudes in social psychology, and proceeds to work 
< ut a plan fur co-ordinating these concepsts with sentiment 
an.l injtinci as defined by McDougall. His plan briefly is 
tt'o I.et instincts be acknowledged as ultimate pirime movers, 
the m. in'^prings of energy behind all behax'ior, but let it be 
admitted that unique organizations of instinctive energy take 
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pLue sn the toHr^e of each hfc-histf>r.v f^o that we may for 
many f'lirp ''och of anal> be content 'with a pmximatf p'lhtiire 
fif motivation, in terms of s-entiments, attitudes, and trait,. 

Amont; the proximate motnes the most dvnamic aie the 
^entimfnt' whuh are compelling organizations of love and 
hate. It S'- t har.u teri-tic of the sentiments that they beget 
lively rniolion, mot merely an attitudinal feeling of favor or 
di-davort, and that their ■syinbol-attachments are personah/ed 
<?r pcr'i/riified luife, mother, country, fiod, Hitler, sm, eii.). 

Attitude are less dynamic^ rcfircsentmg mere postuns of 
feeluur for ot ayairi'.t. 'I hey are secondary in nnpr^rt uu e 
'I hough like the 'entinients m being proximair motives, they 
st.ind farther down a dynamic vontinmim, being less ilriviim 
and more JirectMf in iharacter (less eneigi/ing and more 
in .trument.ii , they are not laden with emotion but only with 
feeling. “In sum, then, sentiments aie aroused (we are 
dm enl w iien the < ibjci ts c»f the env ironment aie seem as 11111111- 
ntmt, etfective (or enduring) friends or foes, through {sersonal- 
izatiou 01 egc»-inv'olvcment, while attitudes are aroused (■we 
are favoiahly or unfavorably disposed toward) by the multi-' 
plicity of c.bjects and ideas •which are neither of great promise 
or portent (less personalized, less cgo-involvement)" (5, p 
2 ? 2 ). 

Finally’, m his system Bertovci introduces traits, repire- 
senting 'a ‘■tage of development beyond the sentiment, tliough 
influenced by sentimental organization.’ A trait would be 
‘the manner in which many [■'a.st expressions of projsensities 
have transformed the individuar and be ‘uniquely expiessivc 
of their form of adjustment rather than of the environment.’ 
In short, traits are needed because sentiments do not ade¬ 
quately rcftresent the {mrsistent and continuously functioning 
c.haravtenstics of the individual’s adai'tive and expiessivc 
history. Dominant, gicedy, courteous, ruthless, grave, pessi- 
rnistic manners of conducting oneself are ‘residue’s’ ui past 
expressions of propensities and must be admitted as a develop¬ 
ment beyond sentiments, having no specific objects of attach¬ 
ment, but representing still ‘one of the levels at which the 
hormic energy organizes itself in the life of a giv'en indivudual ’ 
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In K'ply to till*; ingenious scheme for structuring the j'er- 
...naliiv I may say that tvith one of its principal features I 
fulK .urrec, and that is lAith the view that attitude, trait, and 
sentiment are all indispensable concepts. I agree likewise 
in gi'^ing sentiment an especially prominent place in the 
psychology of personality for it is with hierarchical and lasting 
organi?atioiis that we have here to deal But whether the 
f/rm sentiment is ahvays to be used is not ,so clear In one 
passage in my book I wrote, “After the level of infancy is 
passed primhive segmental drum rapidly recedes in impor¬ 
tance, being supplanted by the more sophisticated type of 
motives characteristic of the mature personality, and com¬ 
monly represented by such terms as inUrest, sentiment, value, 
trait, ambition, attitude, taste, and inclination Obviously none 
of these motives are found full-fledged in the newborn child” 
O, pp inh). Thus it seems there are many terms available 
for expressing the dynamic unit we have in mind. Because 
no other generic term was available I have designated this 
class of structural units as traits Perhaps my choice was 
not the wisest, but from my point of view a sentiment is one 
form of trait. All the units listed in the above quotation 
have essentially the properties of traits as set forth in Chapters 
XI and XII of Personality. Although the principal properties 
are the same, yet there are slight differences so that in some 
contexts value fits best, in some contexts interest, in some 
sentiment, in others one has no alternative but to use the 
simple term trait. This last term, then, is used by me gener- 
ically as referring to several kinds of motivational units 
dlffeiing only slightly from one another; or else it is used to 
designate a motivational integer for which no other special 
term is available (f g , ‘stylistic traits’). 

Bertocci’s suggestion that sentiments have more ‘driving’ 
power than attitudes is partly acceptable to me General 
usage would seem to favor this suggestion. I])ifficulty arises, 
however, in cases where the motivational complex is well 
integrated and contains both sentimental and attitudinal 
features In such a case I believe it does violence to the 
organized character of the motive to insist upon the distinction 
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he propose. For example, a young man us heart ami soul 
bent upon becoming a dor tor. As I sec it this goal may 
repres.ent a .simple, integral fact of motivation in hi> per- 
soswlity. It would faKify thi-. organization to dissolve i\ 
into a component sentiment ir g , love for buffering huinanit> /, 
an attitiule i/.g , liking for materia medica), and a trait ff g , 
a friendly snanner). It is much better in this car.e to rarap 
all thcbP three terms and speak only of an ambition (In the 
generic sen^e, of umr.-^e, the ambition is Itself a trait) 

\Vf med diversity aiul flexibility in uur terminology te- 
spetting motives, fiometimes wc may speak more appropib 
ately of ientiment, soinetime'. of atUludi, or of trait. (There 
are borderline, where all three seem equally appropriate, as 
wlien we .peak with propriety of a sentiment, attitude, or 
trait of patriotism.) Or W'C may, if the case requires, employ 
such terrio a-> talue, frame of reference^ ambition, taste, inclina- 
tujn, intereit. For careful thinking in the sphere of motivation 
the.e terms should all be distinguished from r)ne another. 
KUevvhere I have attempted to contribute something toward 
thi .5 clarification of terminology, but do nut need to icpeat 
my thrjughts on the subject here. (See i, pp. 806-S10, 2, 

pp. 290-295, 3, pp. 23-25 > 

Although these distinctions are not unimportant, what 
matters most to me is that all of these units of motivational 
structure he regarded as dynamic, unique, personal, and ultimate 
Hence I cannot accept Air. Bertocci’s proposal to regard them 
as merely ‘proximate’ factors in motivation. He has given 
his arguments for wishing to stand by MtDougall’s propensi¬ 
ties as ‘ultimate’ causes. I have given my reasons for not 
wishing to do iio. Respecting the immediate structural com¬ 
ponents we agree quite w'cll. If only he would not insist 
upon viewing these components (which are all that can be 
established empirically) as proximate! To my w'ay of think¬ 
ing they offer as -ultimate a representation of human motivation 
as psychological knowdedge today warrants. 
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I iNTROnrCTION 

One (if tlif oddest event*, in the historv of modern psychol- 
oey is the manner in whuh tlm ego (or self) became side- 
traiked and !>. t to view. I say it is odd, because the exist- 
eme of one'-, own -tlf is the one fact of which every mortal 
petsiiii- ever' psych'iloc'ist included is perfcctlv convinced 
..Vn onlooker mutht sav, “Psychologists are funny fellows 
'I'hev have before them, at the heart of their science, a fact of 
pteufe'Cl certainty, the one warrant for the beinit erf all other 
things, and yet thev pay no attention to it Why don’t 
they begin with their own egos, or with our egos- - with some¬ 
thing we all know' about^ If they did so we might under¬ 
stand them better And, what is more, they might under-' 
stand us better.” 

Back in the iSf^o's, of course, it was good form for James, 
Rtjyce, Dewey and their conternpHiranes to speak freely of the 
ego, the self, or even the soul. The soul, to be stire, W'as giving 
way under Wundt’s onslaughts, and everyone was finding it 
exhilarating to shake off the alleged Theological domination,' 
and to emerge unfctteied and positivistic into the era of the 
New Psychology. They forgot that their predecessors had 
nut endorsed the soul because of then theological leanings, 
but rather, because assctciatumism did not lecogni’/e or ex¬ 
plain tf) their satisfaction the cnherence, unUx, and purpoxwe- 
ness which they tliought prevailed in mental life. Granted 
that the ‘soul’ also failed to explain these properties, It at 
least called attention to their existence 

After the expulsion of the soul, these unifying properties 
of mental life were occasionally referred to under the designa- 

’ Pruidfiit's adilresa to the 14th Annual Meeting of the Eastern Pst chological 
Association, Ifuntw College, April 30,1943 
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tion <'f time, thanks to James, Calkins, Prinre, 

ami the French psvchop.ithologists, ‘self' was a reasnnahlv 
popular concept. But giadually it too fell into disuse. 

The total echp.se of soul and the partial eclipse of .-elf 
were due in pait, as I have just said, to the rise of positivism 
in psychology Positivism, we all know. i« a scientific pro¬ 
gram for moral re-armament, whose imperatives include 
absolute monism, absolute objectivity, and absolute rediuc- 
tionism —in short, absolute chastity. Fiom this ascetic 
pi uni of MOW, subjective certainties are suspect, selves seem a 
bn indecent, and any hint of metaphysics fthat is, of non- 
p. isitn'istic mctaphysicsj .sa\ors of laxness As (iardner 
Murphy pointed out to this Association one \ ear ago there 
was no prestige to be gained from a psychology of the self 139*. 

But for all its sumptuary control, positivism had one 
undisputed merit it engendered a wholesome dislike for 
question-begging eKplanations Much of the older psychol¬ 
ogy. It showed, suffered from a tendency to laboi over words 
as if words were the essence of things. Thanks to positivism 
fatuity psychology, resting as it did on verbal realism, became 
disci edited, and dialectics fell into disrepute. Much of .self¬ 
psychology, we must now admit, dwelt on the uncnlightenmg 
plane of dialectics Its statements were often redundant or 
circular. In the manner of Gertrude Stein it sometimes as¬ 
serted that a self is a self is a self Not being, by nature, 
especially lyrical, psychologists failed to see any deeper 
significance in this e.xalted formula Quite understandably 
they refused to admit such a stammering self to the gray 
citadel of their laboratories 

But when a concept becomes taboo it is probable that 
the taboo will irradiate to cover a whole range of problems 
associated with the concept. Something of this sort seems 
to have happened. It is not only the soul and the self that 
suffered ostracism, but along with them a vast array of 
problems having to do with the coherence and unity of mental 
life, with pride, ambition, and status, wnth values, ideals, and 
outlook on the future. The eclipse, of course, has not been 
total, but It has been considerable. 
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As if to compen'^atc for thr nejiloct of these interests wuiun 
the field of psychohipy pioper, psyiho.in.tlv'Ms lOsc up'.n the 
horizon emitting a speetaculur. if sporadic, liidit Sn, ui 
wonder that the u<trid at Luge turned to psyv hoarialyo . f..r 
guidance in dynamic psychology d'here was prerums htth- 
other guidance to be had 1 am inclincvl to luditn-e hiaior'’ 
will declare that psythoanah sis marked an intcr-regiiuni in 
psychology between the time when it lost its son!, slinrth 
after the Franco-Priissian W'ar, and the tune when it found ii 
again, shortly after Workl War 11 . 

Until psv cllt>.'lIlalv.<i^ beiornes fin.illy fused into a broader 
and more adtapiate }isy< holot'y. it may take ptitle in havitit' 
preserv't'd and advainevi tlu' study of cert.nn function, of tlie 
self that positivistic psvihology had consiL’neil to oblui ui 
It may t.ikc tredit ton for pieserving one term, more ot ho, 
cognate with 'self,' from the dark taboo of which I liavu 
spoken. ‘Kgo* has featured pioimuentlv in ['svchoanalv tu 
liteiature from it« beginnint’. I his ierm I am now appro¬ 
priating to signify the letentenng that is takinit j'lace in 
paycholuc’Kal theory 

Kilt It IS not from psc thoaiulvsis alone that wc draw oar 
threads. '1 he position of the ego m contemporary psychoh igv 
IS determined by certain other historical trends a.s w'ell. 

If Main UoNcrrnoNs or iin. Kuo 

Among the different coiueptnms of the ego found in 
psychological hteralure the following are certainly the most 
import.int 

I I'hf' f’.'fi ui knt'tfr 'I he iiornipaiive form of the vvorsl 
ego uiiphes that some subject is linsilv engaged as Breutano 
would sa> m ’intending' his lelations to the mfueise The 
pioblern of the kuower or ‘Ihae Kgo’ has been ol little intf r- 
est t<' j'svthologt tv since lame,, gave it hit, lengthy loup de 
to'ilif’ m the Prin.-.plfi It is enough, sav s James, m etfcct, 
tu admit that knowing goes vm A separate knowing-ego is 
not a nest -sary assumption. For phemmieiioingists (4, 42) 
and personalists • f 371, of course, the problem of the sub¬ 
let t-uhjeit lelationship remains uppermost. But for the 
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I'.itt, since the time of Breiitano am! fames, psj i le 
ji.jK' passed tlie pioblcm by® For oiir purpi' e-^, neoi.l 
acortl this firt,! usaijc. am! note its relatuf' rarity 

2 The egn as ohjett nf knuzdt'ihe - h<<me ia\ estamt'-rs 
lui\e cl themselves the problem of the natuic of our e\pen~ 
erne of the self (2, 22, 33). This apprtiach, limited as it is 
to the delnerances of introspection, has not been particularly 
rewarding. It yields relatively uncniiithtemm,’- localizations 
for the ego which Is felt to he ‘between the eyes,’ <jr to Cfui^ist 
(if ‘inotions in the head,' or to be situated ‘between nuht and 
left,’ ‘between up and down,’ ‘between behind and before’ 
F'Howing tins line of investigation Ikjrowit/ came upon sulIi 
a diversity of results (reports loeating the ego m the head, 
heart, chest, face, brain, genitals) that he roncludrs “the 
loi..ahzatton of the self as it is reported m the literature 
(luoted, m the resironses on 0111 questionnaire, in informal 
dusi.ussion, m the investigation of children, is not tlie baiic 
j.'henoinenon one might hope for to ease an analysis of the 
structure of the self and personality” (22, p 386) 

There seem to be only two facts iqion svhnh there is 
general agreement (i) Infants, all writers concur, do not 
recognize themselves as individuals, they behave in what 
Piaget calls an ‘undifferentiated absolute’ composed of self 
and environment Only gradually and with difficulty does a 
segregated ego evolve. (2) The ego of which we are aware is 
variable in its dimensions. Sometimes it includes less than 
the body and sometimes more. In a semi-doze we lose all 
sense of our egos though w'e may be conscious enough of 
impersonal items Our feet perhaps are suddenly perceised 
us sTrange objects not belonging to us. In pathological condi¬ 
tions, w'e know, remarkable experiences of defiersoiiali/ation 
take place (7, 10). Conversely, w'e sometimes think nf a 
tool we are using as parts of our extended ego-system, and at 

* Private correspondence with Koffka concerning his own usage of the term 
brought out the interesting fact that in writing his chapters on the ego he had ne^er 
tKdmht of ego m the role of the knower (aS) “To be quite frank. I ne^er put thi« 
^ueition to mvself” He adds, “That mv solution will be similar to Brentarp^s 
i doubt \t the moment it seems to me that it will be found m the theorv of bgo 
sjb5> stems, more particularK in the relation of the Self'S>stem to other Fgo-sj stenn “ 
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wr rr^QiJ nur thikiren, our Imlgc-, «-ir ouj ancfst-u' ,i‘, jti 
ummatf juit nf our cxt( iidfd sclvt'K. It is agreed that in th,s 
tnanrirr the etri‘-systems of vilmh ivc arc awaio curittact arid 
expatisi ill a ni'>st variable fashion 133). 

5 . I'hf ep) at pri7);Utte jrlu^hneiji. -A century aye \Ia\ 
Stirner wrote Dfr /,'ini.iv urtJ Sfzn Iw^enthurn 1491. a \oluine 
in which he d(w elrrpcd the thesis that man is by luituie unalter¬ 
ably ec'oistir In igrH the French hiolotrist Felix Le Danttc 
handled the same theme more brilliantly in his L'rer-itnu 
sfule haff de toute riifift/ ^'291. Unquenchable egonun is the 
fi lUiuiatinn of the social edifice, says Lc Dantec, and liyfim nsy 
is its keystone. Ibythologisls are partial to such liard- 
headeJ realism, and liare theinsf'lvcs eone far in unveiling 
the liypotrisj in man's iiatuie I’rojeetions, rationali?-atinns, 
defense' tiiedianisms hase been exposed foi what they are- 
the whitewashing of ego-centric motivation. During this 
century psychologists have jomed with histnnan.s, biograph- 
er.s, iKA’tlists in the fashionable sport of debunking human 
motives. 

4 Ths epi ns dominance-drnr — Kolutcd to tliis view of 
primitive egoism, we find many investigations that deal 
with dominance feelings, with ascendance, with pecking 
orders, with euphoria. From this point of approach the 
ego is that portion of the personality that demands status and 
recognition I'he negative states of anxiety, insecurity, 
defensiveness, resistance are just as truly indicators that 
whenever the ego is debased there arise impulses lor its de¬ 
fense and restoration to status 

5 Epi as a pasjizY nr^amzaiinn of mental processes — 
Psychoanalysis, W'e all know, has contributed much to the 
interpretation of human nature in terms of egoism Its 
whc.lc theory of motivation is based upon the assumption of 
hedonistic self-interest. But in psychoanalysis egoism, oddly 
enough, is not ascribed to the ego, but to the urges arising 
from the id For Freud the ego proper is a passive percipient, 
devoid of dynamic power, ‘a coherent organization of mental 
processes’ that is aware of the warring forces of the id, super¬ 
ego, and external environment (16). The ego, having no 
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(J\ nanuc powci, tries as well as it can to roru ilwTe arui t.i 
steer the warring forces, but when it fails, as it often dors, it 
breaks out in anxiety The ego is born of rcitraiut of tlie 
instinctual impulses, and it continually needs strem.nhenine 
But even when through the analytic process it is strengthened. 
It is still essentially nothing moie than a passive victim- 
spectator of the drama of conflict 

Dissatisfied with Freud’s denial of dynamic power to the 
ego, we know that later psychoanalytic writers, French (14' 
and Hendrick faol among them, have ascribed more mo¬ 
mentum to the ego It is the agent that plans, that strives 
to master as well as to conciliate the conflicts. One analyst, 
Heinz Hartmann, departing considerably from Freud, holds 
that “adaptation to reality—wdiich includes mastery of it--- 
proteeds to a large extent from the ego and in particular from 
that part of the ego which is free from conflict; and it is 
directed by the oiganized structure of egofunctions (such as 
intelligence, perception, etc.) which exist in their own riglit 
and have an independent effect upon the solution of conflicts” 
(18, p 214). To such writers the ego-idea! is no longer, as 
It was with Freud, a passive reflection of the superego, w'hich 
in turn is conceived as a mere legacy of the parent The ego 
through Its ideals reaches into the future, becomes an execu¬ 
tive, a planner, a fighter 

6. Ego as a 'fighter for ends '—We are brought then, by 
some of the more modern psychoanalysts to a positum not 
unlike that of IVlcDougall, or of James in his more teleological 
moments For McDougall self-regard was the master and 
controlling sentiment in whose interest all other sentiments 
function (34, p 383). The phrase ‘fighter for ends’ I burrow 
from James (25, I, p. 141), who at times was intensely dynanin. 
and personahstic in his conception of the self. 

The purposive view' of the ego may be linked to Koffka’s 
postulate that there is ever active “a force which propels the 
ego upwards” (28, p 670) The position is represented too 
in those dynamic psychologies that recognize the subservience 
of the biological drives to one central drive of ego-satisfaction. 
One of the most forceful expressions of this point of view 
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r, ti> 1 h' f. lum! ti! (5 .UlstrinN Human natun- in the li^ht nf 

■h ' , hii" ath'-.o '» ’ 

7 i'hr fc <*' hrhnvioral fytiem. In spite of Iii-, postuia- 
ti'iji '4 “a tniLf t\ln(h piopcis the etro upwarsJs,” Koffk.i's 
f .i-,itiori is tharastenstically somewhat less dynanuc than that 
jijst d< •,< abed. 'J he epo, he sajs, is only one sej^repated 
'.} • tern within an homopcneoiis field. Much beliavK/r occurs 
with no tefereiRc to the epo. Not all peiceptiun, not all 
action, not all emotion, not all constiousiie.ss, are related to an 
epo-syj)tcm The epo vaiies widely in its boundaries from 
time to time, and under certain circ uinstanci s acts as a 
system which deterinincs the course of events as does any 
otiier dynamic .sv item accordmp to the ihcoiy of (Jestalt 
But much of the time behavior is fiee from the intluence of an 
epo-system. 

More influential because of its cxpcTimental fruitfulness 
IS Lew in’s treatment of the subject (31, p 181). Although he 
seldom uses the term ego he too allows for a central subsystem 
within the f'er.‘-on. Nut all behavior is ego-hiiked, but many 
kinds of ejcperimentally obtained results cannot be accounted 
for without referring to the special types of tension that exist 
whenever the ego i‘. 'engaged ’ The shifting aspiraticon level 
is, most obviously, a phenomenon of cgrKensioiis Satiation, 
substitution, encapsulation, resistance, irreality, power-field 
are among the Lewiman concepts whose characteristics repre¬ 
sent various properties of ego-tensions * 

It is clear that Levviii, no less than Koffka, wushes to avoid 
thinking of the ego as a single entity, and jsrefers to regard it 

> “Oa thf lui.a of our 1 Wievc we are in no way forced to aiiiime the 

riHtence of ^jteoa! drivei ’Ihei arc spcrul rcactiiiiis in ■.peiial '.ituatiuiH, auJ 
repreient the various ff rtej by whith the orgaiuim as a whole expreocs itvlf 
The tea lit inal view aiwinies van .us doves winch co-ne into the foiP>;r,nmJ under 
terTiiR <.unJit’,i)H8 We asaun.e (■ ily i,.ie drive, the drive of 'elf-actu.i!i/ation, but are 
t ijnjtel!'d to ti»et**i!e that under certain eonJitions the tenJenev to actualize one 
pi'ientiality iv so strong that the orxamvm is pnverneJ bv it" fi7, pp 14.). f) 

* A particjIarU vu^gestiv c contribution of Lewm pertains to the difference between 
nationalities in terms of the relative ease with which the eg;o becomes 'engaged ’ 
Thus the An-encati is less defensive, les. touchv, levs reticent than the German, due 
to the fact that the barriers of the (Jerman’s. ego he near the ‘surface ’ He protects 
himself against familiarity and intrusion, whereas the Vmerican leads a much more 
‘public' life and protects only the “core' of his personal life from public ga^e (32,' 
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the \aruil)!c set nf {fines that aie ai<iii'.e>d wheiii". *? tfir 
{•rt'i'H entns iiitu some iimel ami pejliaps ilanerti sj, niation 
to his environment 

K /’i,"i as the suhjicti-'e nrtyfij.’i:,«ti-o2 <^i Lulnitr' [n ieu*nt 
jeais, a, etervoiie knows there hat hecn a diiannii.' together 
of psjcholopy, ptivchaanalysis ami social aiitlinlet The 
rcbultiny Lommensahsm has pioJmed a new conception 'if the 
eao 'I'he picture of the selfish ami unscu lahicf J eyo be¬ 
queathed ns by Stirner and Le Dantcc has been liroadcned 
Shetif, for example, points out that although the emi is a 
'eenelic psychological formation,’ xet it i, atipaud by tht* 
child under the ceaseless impact of intlneme bv parent',, 
te.ichfis, and associates, with the result that we mii,t s;ic 
that the ego “is chiefly nia<l(> up of social values" (48, p. 

Sim e the jirocess of segieu;atii>g tin* ego in childhood is 
achieved large!} by giving the child a name, a status, a c nie 
of behatior, a social sense fif guilt, and social standards for 
making lits judgments - Sheiif concludes tliat tlie egu is 
nothing hut the social part of man '48,^1 iSVit. This author’s 
position IS extreme, foi if the eem is notliing hut ‘the social m 
man,’ one wonders what to call all ilie anti social inipulsts 
and the solitary stnxings that are noimally tailed egni'tnr’ 
Cantril’s view is similar to, but less extreme than, Shenf’s. 
C’antnl admits that “a person’s ego and, conscijuently, the 
way in which he regards himself, are by no means aUvavs 
entirely bound by the surrounding culture" 15, p. 44) Rut 
yet what an individual regards as himself is undemahlv, in 
large part, socially determined. When his nation’s flag is 
turn down he is insulted, when dispaiaging remaiks are made 
of his jiarents, he is involved; when his political candidate 
loses a contest, he has been defeated. 

By stressing the cultural content of the ego, these authors 
in effect eradicate the artificial Freudian distinction between 
ego and superego They also rescue the ego troin the anti¬ 
social solipsism of Stirner and Le Daiitec and make of it a 
socialized agent ready to enter as an integrated unit into the 
complex relations of social life 

From this historical glance I have omitted many writers 
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wfiit nude their toiitribulion to the literature t»f t]i<> (-ju 
Hat, iMverthele^-, T brlie\e. I ba\e menUniied the iheh 
W.U', in ’Ahuh, up to now, the ego has been eoncened, \i/,, 
,11 4s known, 1^1 as i<hiert of knowledge, (tJ J' pnnioidui 
Beifi'hness, i gi a»- donunatot, {51 as a passise organi/er and 
rate .n.duf r, h' as a tighter for ends, 171 as one ‘ emegated 
laharifiral srstem among others, (85 as a siibjeetiv e patterning 
of Lult lira! \ allies. 

I he tiuestion irnmediatelv arises as to whethi'i thesf* 
eight us<s of the teim ego hate anythintr in Loinnion, ur 
whether, as is often the case, a single term is allotvesl to oh 
scute entire’]}' viitfeieiit pioblerns Is the ego as kiiower the 
same e'go th.it seek> status? Is the me th.it is knovsn aK'i a 
tighter foi ends' the egej ststem juojutseJ by kolTka 

.111} kinship vtith Fitud’s ego vtho attemjus tliroiigh insight 
to rcclana tiie id^ 

'1 hese ate ejufstions that cannot yet be ansttc-red. We 
cannot sat whether these tight conceptions ufleet irrcs- 
oncilable theories, whether they shade imperceptibly into 
one another, or whether they are all ultimately to be sub¬ 
ordinated uridei one inclusive theory of the ego 

In fatc'r of the last po^silnlitt I should like to point to 
recent experimental studies which, if I mistake not, lend sup¬ 
port to several of these conceptions simultaneuiul} 'I’lie 
experiments result in one common finding, iiamel}, that egu- 
insolvcrnent, or its absence, makes a critical difference m 
human behavior When a peison reacts m a neutial, im¬ 
personal, routine atmosphere, his behavior is one thing But 
when he is behav'ing j ersonally, pcihap.s excitcsllv, seriouslv 
committed to a task, he behav'es cjuite differcntlv In the 
first ccmdition his ego is not engaged, in the s.-toiul condition 
It is. And it is my belief that in most of tlie experiments I 
shall report mic finds that the ego is acting in several, if not 
all, of the eight capacities I have listed In otlier words, 
ego-ininhemerit is, as the phrase implies, a condition of total 
participation of the self—as knower, as organizer, as observer, 
as status .seeker, and as socialized being But now for the 
experimental evidence. 
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1. Generality and ^prcifit:ly — A fcnv \t'ars ajjo I found 
myrflf invohc'd m a contioxer^.y in tlie of per-^onality. 

Certain experimenters claimed that their findings demon¬ 
strated a situational spceil'icity in human conduct. For 
example, a child, honest in one situation, \sould not be found 
honest in another (19); a person confident of one judgment 
■would not be confident of another 153). Whole bonks were 
written 111 defense of specificity (50) Other investigators, 
bv other methods, found a person honest 111 one situation to 
be honest 111 another (35), a person confident in one judgment 
tube confident in another 126J, and \chole bofiks were written 
111 defense of geneiality (i) It wa.s a plea.sant battle while it 
lasted An arbitiatoi arose, a peacemaker bv temperament ~ 
ti.irdncr Murphy was liis name--and he proposed a compro- 
inusc “Honesty,” he suggested, “is either a general charac¬ 
teristic or a set of specific habits, depending on your interest 
and your empha.sis” (38, p. 385). Murphy was right, but it 
w'as not until lecently that the deciding interest and critical 
emphasis became clear at least to me. For my own belated 
insight I am indebted to an experiment by Klein and Schoen- 
feld (27) 

These investigators gave to a group of subjects a series of 
mental tests under two experimental conditions. In the 
first, the atmospheie was neutral, dull, non egn-ineohed The 
workers were meiely laboratory subjects going through rou¬ 
tine motions After each of the six tests they were required 
to rate the degree of confidence thev felt m the accuracy of 
their performances. Between the six tests there was little 
consistency in these certainty ratings. After an interval of 
time, a second equivalent set of tesl.s was administered and 
the atmosphere was markedly changed The subjects were 
placed under greater strain, were told to try hard since the 
results of these ‘intelligence’ tests would be entered on their 
college records The shift m atmosphere was effective. The 
confidence ratings became markedly consistent A student 
who felt assured in one test felt assured in the other five, 
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;j ^^^ulcnt «lni lacked ((mfulemc in one of In- ptn 
f('T nuui< ■< s cent rail} larked tonhdence iii tlie otler iurtMiui 
anic 1 he autliors eomliuk* that lonlidtiut* is a j'eio ii„Ir 
tiuit when the ck" is iruoKed, but that it is --pttitu t (.101 
Mtu.itinri when the subjcit has no deep inteit'>t at --takt 

’I hifi esperimcnt hupplics the hypothesis needed to 1 ttli a 
Innc-standini.' tontroveisy When iheie is ecn'iiivolv'-nif nt 
there are prnera! trait-., when there h no eiao-ni\okt ri''nt 
there arc no attiera! trait-. 

I'‘inm an entirtly ditlermt tr-ntie loines ttideiue 'if tls 
.ante type In lonneetion with its polling iiue..!laatu nis the 
Ufhte of Puhlu Opinion Reseaieh has found that or snr; 
of feeling g>'«’s witli oitrinreecv of opinion l6, C’h for 

exanU'le, 111 the pre-Peail Harboi eta it was found that tlio e 
wfio tilt rii'ot intensely m f.a\oi of aul to Bntain were, by and 
large, those who endorsed all s-nts and vaiieties of nitenen 
tinin.t piopontions On the other hand, those who weie hike- 
warm in their support of aid to Biitain were far more 111- 
consiisteni and spetilic in their answers. Somotunes they 
{rav« interventionist, and .sometinicb isolationist, rejdie,, 
The measure obtained between the intensity' scale and the 
generality of the attitude was a toeihcient of correlation 0! 
+ ■^ 3 - 

2 Judgment .—Eh Marks worked on judgments of skin- 
color among Negroes He found it, in part, to be a fuiution 
of the objeitivc scale hut, in part also, a function of an ego- 
tentric scale. A Negro of medium coloration is likely to be 
judged dark by a Negro of lighter complexion, and as light 
by a Negro of darker complexion (36) For decasles pbycho 
physiusts have dealt with judgments of hue as a function of 
wave length, but Marks makes clear that judgments of hue 
may he also a function of one’s sense of social status Wave 
length IS perceived by the sensitized retina, but it is perceived 
no less by the sensitized ego. 

In the field of simple predictive judgment, it was found 
in the public opinion polls of 1940 that of the people who were 
strong Wiilkic supporters, 71 per cent predicted that he would 
win the election; of those who were weak Wdlkie supporters, 
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only 47 per made this piedictu.n (6) Assuming as 
must that intensity of an attitude indmatcs cgo-iin olvemeiit 
we find here a clear quantitative demonstration that a 24 
percent difference in the number of prcdietiuns <\ists when 
the ego-regions of the presonality aie engaged Admittcdlv, 
the ego’s wish is only one factor m predictive judgments, but 
,{ conditions are right it can become the crucial factor as it 
did in these 24 per cent. 

Palling research has uncovered yet another important 
fact concerning judgment. If you ask respondents to tell 
you to your face what they think about our allies, the British 
or about some minoiity group in this country, or e\cn about 
their own educational level, you obtain one set of results- 
but if YOU ask them to write their answers to the same ques¬ 
tions privately and deposit them in a padlocked ballot lx)x, 
on the average your results will be significantly different 
f6, Ch s) Now this difference between open and secret 
expressions of opinion seems to exist only when the answers 
might jeopardize the respondent’s sense of status or affect 
his prestige in the interviewer’s eyes. The discrepancy is 
great enough to warrant the use of secret balloting whenever 
questions are of a type that might expose the person to 
humiliation 

Judgments concerning one’s seif are remarkably interest¬ 
ing things to study We know, for example, how inaccurate 
people are in rating their own economic status Nearly all 
prefer to overlook the obj’ective evidence and to identify 
themselves with the great middle class (6) We know some¬ 
thing about the distortions that result when people report 
their own traits Frenkel-Brunswik found the self-protective 
devices so powerful that her subjects would omit, justify, or 
completely reverse the facts, m their accounts of their own 
deficiencies (13). Although it is trite to point out what all 
psychologists know so well, that lack of objectivity is the 
rule when our egos are involved, yet it is not trite to remark 
that very little work has been done on the extent and nature 
of the distortion, nor upon the curious and momentous ques¬ 
tion why it is that some personalities attain objectivity even in 
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the faie of rttre-Trr involvement Insipht, it would seem, 
firow'. nimr nrul more difhciilt to achieve as the inner regions 
of ihe I'cr-nonalitv are approached. And yet some individuals 
autoinphsh remarkable feats of sclf-ohjectificatioii. Why do 
they biKCced and others faiF 

5. Affmf-ry - Thanks To Bartlett we know how cultural 
scliernata alter our memory traces (31 Here, of course, i-, an 
c vaniple of the Jilent influcnte of an ethnocentric frame But 
■vvithin any yuen culture striking mcmory-cffoits can b«‘ 
trau'd to f't'oi.tnttu frames as well. 

h'llwanls luis dermmstratcd that if memory material fail*, 
to iit (ondojtablv int'i an ego-involved frame, it toritorts 
It'-tlf until It doe; to. Fsing thiee groups of students, ea< h 
with .1 dilTerent .utitiide toward the New Deal Tavorabh. 
neutral, or oppo'cd) he fir'-t read them a lomiiiute pa s.ipe 
(.omeniitig the relations <>{ the New Deal to tommuni^rIl. 
'I'he uihjeits knew they were to he tested for the atturaiv 
of th<“ir retention 

IiTuneiliateh after the re.iding, a multiple choice recosmtinn test 
consisting of 4O Items was given to the subjects fl.ilf or of the 
it^rris on the test were answered in the passage in a rnanner favor¬ 
able to the New Deal, the other zt were answered in a manner un¬ 
favorable 1 he items on the test ofFeretl opportunities for ratn 'iral- 
i/atiou of fine's answer, if the correct answer was opposed to (lue's 
attitude The subject*, were re-ttsteel after an interval (A 21 davs 

Analvsia of variance of the data shivwctl that rationalization 
was direeth associated with the tlcgrec of conflict between the 
correct answer and the* attitudiiial frames of reference of our sub¬ 
jects In gener.il the re u!t, chow—.is do m my other stiulies - that 
It is aIirio*t iinpo.iiblt to expect objettsvitv and accuracy in percep¬ 
tion, If.irinng, reiue nibering, tliitikiiiv, etc, when egn-iiivolved 
frames of refereiue are stnnulated (9, p 2^41 

Here one might v ite alio the niemorv experiments of Zilhg 
whieii bhow how lueniher*. of the male sex recall fewer aphoi- 
ismt. favorable to women than to men (58). Or, the Watfeon 
and Hartmann study conccinmg the distortions that occur 
m memory for theological arguments depending upon the 
subjeitN previuui. commitment to atheism or to theism (561 
Or, W allenks ingenious demon-traiion that after an interval 
of time subjects recall ratings of their own personalities in a 
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manner that makes them compatible with their o»vn j-re- 
cnncci\cil opinions of themselves (”54). 

In a leccnt mvcstipntion Levine and Murphy demon¬ 
strated that pro-Communist sympathi7crs memorize pro- 
Communist textual material more easily' than they do anti- 
Communist textual material (30) What is more, they forjjet 
the antipathetic text more rapidly and more completely than 
the sy'mpathetic text In anti-Commumsts the effects are 
exactly reversed. It was a brilliant stroke for these authors 
to demonstrate m one experiment that both learning and 
torgettmg are functions of the political identifications of the 
ego. 

4 Frame of reference -Some of the studies I have men¬ 
tioned have been conducted in relation to what their authors 
haxe called a ‘frame of reference ’ Now, a frame of reference 
seems to signify any ipatial-leinpnral or cultural orientation, 
that relates many of an individual’s attitudes, habits and judf’- 
ments to one another, and influences the formation of new 
judgments, attitudes, and habits. A general orientation favor¬ 
able to the New Deal will, according to Edwards, determine 
our specific remembrance of items from speeches concerning 
the New Deal (8) A general orientation regarding various 
other subjects, Sells has shown (47), wall affect our logical 
reasoning in all matters pertaining to them 

Now it is important to note that not all frames are ego- 
involved If I locate 9th Avenue or East izth Street readily 
It is because I have a geographic frame m mind for New York 
City' In my case this spatial orientation is not at all ego- 
m\o!ved. The point I am making is that re.search on the 
problem of fiantes of reference is not necessarily research on 
the problem of ego-^fiivolvemcnt Many cultural frames hav¬ 
ing to do with language, etiquette, or dress, determine our 
perceptions, our memory', our conduct, but their influence is 
not felt as personally' relevant Iklargaret Mead has ex¬ 
pressed her anthropological astonishment at the odd custom 
Americans have of appearing at her lectures with clothes on; 
but to most of U.S this quaint folkw'ay causes no ego-concern, 
at least as long as it is operative 
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But an uitcrestirif; discovery has come to lij-ht in these 
Jays of war and \it»lente. Certain cultural frames whirh 
were previomly indifferent base suddenly become acutely 
personril. Poibably no one in Alsace felt concerned about the 
bihniiual frame of reference until the Nazis decreed that only 
(ierman Ahould be spfiken, and that only (.ermanized names 
and iii'criptions should appear on the tombstones Bilin- 
guahty had alwajs been taken for granted, but when this 
familiar, habitual frame was suppressed and placed under 
attack, then it became of central importance, and people 
reacted as to a personal insfilt- Many of us have recently 
discovered that hitherto indifferent frames of reference, such 
as the Constitutional guarantees we enjoy, previously taken 
for granted, have suddenly become ego-involved, and now in 
jeopardy are defended as if they were parts of our physical 
Irodies Suppose we in this room were forbidden to speak the 
English language. How enraged we would become. What 
had always been a mere ethnocentric frame would imme¬ 
diately become ego-mvolved 

Ethnocentric and egocentric frames both affect our con¬ 
duct, and, as I have just pointed out, under certain conditions 
the ethnocentric frame is experienced also as an egocentric 
frame But I think it is a mistake to confuse the concept of 
the ego with that of the socius (or cultural portion of our 
personalities) as Sherif has done. Under normal social con¬ 
ditions only a relatively small portion of our culture is 
ego-involved. 

5 Learning .—The longest and most difficult chapter in 
psychology, no one will deny, is the chapter on learning. 
The latest YearbiKjk of the National Society for the Study of 
Education is devoted entirely to this subject (41). One 
searches it.s 463 pages in vam for any mention of the ego, and 
almost in vain for any recognition of the importance of 
interest. True, one finds occasional remarks to the effect 
that “the teacher who neglects the simple but powerful word 
of praise does so at her pedagogical peril” (41, p. 118), but 
the potential significance of such remarks for learning theory 
seems lost to view. 
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Clinical, educational, and industrial psycholoit:ist>i know 
that the first rule of all applied psychology is that every child 
and ctcry adult needs some experience of success and Pfirial 
apfiroval John E. Anderson advises the teacher to vo far 
uut of her stay if necessary to find an area in which these feel¬ 
ings can be engendered, and he adds 

Success in one area may more than compensate for failure in many 
areas, some accomplishment furnishes an integrating center about 
which the jersonahty may be integrated (41, p 3491 

Note especially Anderson’s statement that “success in 
one area may more than compensate for failure m many 
areas.” Only in terms of cgo-p.sychology can wc account for 
•such fluid compensation. Mental health and happiness, it 
seems, docs not depend upon the satisfaction of this drive or 
that drive, it depends rather upon the person finding some 
area of success somewhere. The ego must be satisfied, not 
the hunger drive, nor the sex drive, nor the maternal drive, 
however temporarily insistent these segmental tensions 
may be. 

Now most theories of learning lean heavily upon the as¬ 
sumption of multiple drives. A segmental tension exists, the 
organism behaves, the tension is relieved, and the response 
set. In this sequence it is often assumed that all drives are 
equally potent for learning The satisfaction of any drive, 
through the principle of rew'ard or confirming reaction, is held 
to bring about an equal degree of learning If this is so, how 
can we account for the fact that praise is found almost uni¬ 
formly to be the leading incentive m school, in factory, and 
in ordinary life’ If we are to hold to the theory of multiple 
drites at all, we must at least admit that the ego-drive (or 
pride, or desire for approval—call it what we will) takes 
precedence over all other drives. 

Not only does human learning proceed best when the 
incentive of praise and recognition is used, but the individual’s 
capacity for learning actually seems to expand under this 
condition Every psychometnst knows that in order to ob¬ 
tain a valid I Q the subject must be encouraged. Terman’s 
instructions on this point are well known. 
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Ni'tfutiK uiiitnbiitei nwre to a satisfactory rapport th m r,f 

th'’ fhiKi% t n< rts . In Rnieral, the jiuorer the rcspniisi, the 
hf-tUT sat! iicd one sh' ulJ appear to he with it 1 ’cclatnate n , 

hke tua*' splen.h P et( , shoulil he used lasishlv (53, p 12*^) 

In othei W'irtis, to maxiinizc the child’s intelligence we 
must ina'sitiir/c lus ec'o For psychological tlieory tins i 
really a iiionieutous fact Intclhjtciice is the euo\ tool foi 
‘nhiiic; it£> own problems. It is inanifestly unfair to estimatf 
inttlliyeiue <jii the basis rif pcrtorniaiice in which the indi- 
\ulual lunist'lf has no Intcicst I'oi this reason, thioueh the 
de\uc‘ of piaise, the subject nui.t be c-ncourajred to make the 
test-itf'tiis into fc:o-in\olv'ed problems whicli he tan attaik 
with nia'imall} niotnated itfoit Intelligence is the indi¬ 
vidual"'. capaiitv to solve problems of imf'oitaiuc to hiniselt 

'! here is one unfavoiable condition for Icarmny that must 
be admitted kst we oversimplify the issue 'Too iiittnse an 
t yc-in\<'h < iTK'iit may be disruptive. Its noimal inteL’ratue 
value may be actually undcternimed when eaireiness ui stlf- 
consciou-.ricss reach a degiee of intensity that lead to eia- 
barrassiueiit or over-anMousntss No one learns or iicrforins 
we!! if his autonomic nervous system is in a turmoil. We 
need a rule that will help us determine the optimum degree 
of ego-involvement required for oiihanting elhciency of learn¬ 
ing and performance.^ 

{)rie word about the law of effect Its juiiicipal short- 
coiriing, I think, .stems from the assumplion that rewarded 
tend to recur Mail} evj'enineiits, in fact, show 
that rewarded responses do iujI blindly recur whenever an 
apjirojiriatc stimulus returns Iloj'pe I2i) points out that 
people normally do not stiive again for a goal succc.siully 
achieved What they do ii to laise their asjui.itioiis to a 
point where thev clearly iisk faihue A student who makes 
an A record in a course m college, shows no teiideiicv to re¬ 
peat that course He prefers to take new risks iii the same 

® i ^rie foriiiufati<in of the needcJ rule eupfjevtcJ hv rrcucli > long as the ten- 
eu n lit-es n rt exLpeJ the a\a.i]abl€ eiier^-v <«f tie iiitet.rdtiNe iuechani-sin‘=, lung will 
Uif CBipaeit\ f,f tiie goal liirectcj striving increa-sc witn iiicrea'-ine ter«K i 

Hut -is as the tension of the reed becins to txoeeJ the avail iMe energv oi the 
integrating r'lechariwm^ the etfeut t f lucrea'ingtens. »ti will be the opposite” U5i P ^45' 
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jrt'iu'uil ait'a And an ovpenincnt In R<..c:i/nM • iiido.io 
tliat It is di'linilcly infiiiitile tf) clionst' in uoaii u< i» iid 
^cts (461 lAir example, a puz/lc t.iue ‘mIuJ, t .eii it a 
mnipanied b> a burst of elation, no 1 <iul'ci iittait i he matsifo 
iiidnidual He wantii nen ivoilds toioiiiimi Rtnvar>.i mat 
bnii^ merely satiation and boredom. 

The fallacy, I repeat, lies in oui ^p( akim/ of rtnardiiiy a 
mptonr The law of ctfeet would be truei li it held drnpiy 
that a p/Tion, being rewaided, einplox > his past Micsesses in 
whateter way he thinks is likely to hriiia him satisfaction in 
tlu lutmr. Lsiaeli has .slunin that, exceptme for certain 
pst chopaths, people are ninth more mien -.ti d 111 tlu 11 fut ure, 
than m then pasts 124). Since tlu. is so, an indnuhiahs 
past perfoimaiites often mean little or nothing to him t)nlv 
it the ego would be served tliereby, does he (‘mtaee In a repeti¬ 
tion of the sucetsstul act \Ioic often he i!iiio.-,es to vary 
and reline liis behavior so that he niav teel that he hnnself 
is growing toward new successes in the fuluie 

'liie relation between success and repetition, I suspect, 
is much closer 111 the case of non ego-mtolved behavior than 
in the case of ego-involved beha\ ior. Over and ovei again I 
use the same motor combinations in typewriting, in driving 
my car, 111 dealing with tradesmen I’hey aie reasonably 
successful acts, why should I change them* But I do not 
repeat successful research wuik, do not repeat a gratifying 
ciau crsation with a fiiend, nor do I re-state the same goal in 
.111 aspiration-level experiment Ego-iiuohed tasks often 
demand changing goals and new responses Revearded be- 
luciot, It would seem, becomes steieotvped only m lowei 
animals, 01 in such human actnuies of a routine nature that 
fail to engage the ego 

I'o suminarize this biicf discussion, it would seem tliat 111 
order to employ the law of effect with human learning we must 
Clew It as secondary to the principle of ego-iiivolvement I'he 
law of effect, like cue reduction, conditioning, bond-formation, 
and most other popular principles of learning, have been 
worked out for the most part on animal subjects or on human 
beings deprived for the duration of the experiment, of their 
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'I !h* j'tniLipit"- ma\ be tintij ones, Imt I siiliinit t!,,it 
v^ht'n ihc e'po u cnpMk’f'J thtn upcralc in a cont.iii^'-ciit ta-hi,in 
I.caniin): <>1 the futiue, let us iKipe, will nut reitiain ' , 

peripheral t > the eL"i 

C» Mntizatvjn -- You tua> be thinkintr. “But, uc've ah\a\ 
knfjwri that t>ne must be motnated in order to secure a 
respttnse \re you talking about anythiny more than tlie 
iniportante of nioti\ation^‘' Yes. I am saying that there 
arc two ftjrms tif nuiticMtion, one i‘iro-involvcd and one not. 
and I am attempting by repe.ited citations from experiment■> 
to show the differences that-cxist between them. 

Take, for example, the work of Huntley and Woltf on 
judgments based aj'on records of expressive behavioi (23. 57). 
These irive-tigators working independently imstnicted tlieir 
subjects to make judgments concerning the personalities of 
many peopde from their handwritings, from their recorded 
voices, fn<jn photographs of hands, and from their style of 
story telling The siibj'ects were motivated in a routine 
manner as is any laboratory subject But, suddenly, in the 
midst of the series they were confronted with samples of tligir 
own expressive behavior which had been recorded without 
their knowledge In the large majority of cases the subjects 
did not consciously recognize their own records and continued 
innocently with their characterizations. But something had 
happened The characterizations began to take a different 
form. Even though a judge was wholly unaware that a 
certain expression was his own, he gave it a much more 
favorable rating than he gave similar expres.sive records taken 
from other subjects. Occasionally he gave it a vehemently 
unfavorable rating, but practically never did he give it an 
indifferent rating. Other people’s records might arouse no 
affect, but not his. Whenever a subject became half-con¬ 
scious, as It were, that a record might possibly be his, his 
judgments were still more intensely partisan; but when he 
fully recognized his own record then his social sense of modesty 
prevailed, and his judgments returned to the noncommital 
level. 

In these experiment.s we have a particularly neat demon- 
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stration of the fact that ego-involved systems may (jperate in 
a wholly silent manner, affecting judgments In a mcjst ex¬ 
treme way without the subject knowing the reason. The 
experiments also prove that the limen of ego-involvement is 
lower than the limen for self-recognition, an interesting find¬ 
ing which warns us once more that conscious report and 
introspection will never be a sufficient method for exploring 
the operations of the ego-system But the important point 
for our piesent purposes, is to note that routine motivation 
to perform a task is one thing, and that ego-charged motiva¬ 
tion is quite another. Routine motives yield one set of 
results, ego-motives a different set. 

When IS motivation ego-involved and when is it not^ 
A partial answer seems to lie in the degree of frustration 
involved. As we have already noted many customary 
frames of reference are not felt to be personally relevant, and 
do not behave like egocentric frames, until their continuance 
IS threatened (as in wartime). Many drives, too, run their 
course without engaging the ego unless they are interfered 
with But serious frustration may instigate the clamor, the 
jealousy, the possessiveness, often characteristic of ego-in¬ 
volvement. And yet frustration by no means always pro¬ 
duces this effect, especially if one has compensated for 
dnve-frustration by success in other realms And then, to 
complicate the situation further, we cannot say that ego- 
involvement is absent when there is no frustration. Many 
smooth-running instances of goal-seeking behavior are ob¬ 
viously ego-involved. A mother feels just as closely identi¬ 
fied M'lth her child when it is in good health as when her 
maternal care meets with frustration. A business man Is as 
much absorbed in his enterprise in times of prosperity as he is 
in times of adversity Let us say, then, that frustration of 
goal-seekmgvbehavior or any kind of threat to the individual, 
is very likely to engage the ego-system j but that normally this 
ego-system is made up of the ordinary values which spell out 
the significance of life to the individual. 

7. The level of aspiration .—The history of ten years’ 
research on this Lewinlan problem is too intricate to trace 
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here, but uiiles'. I am mistaken cverv investigation has directly 
or indircitl} cruifumed Hoppe’s initial claim that the subject 
ui such a manner as to maintain Ihs self-esteem at the 
hiehe t possible level 121I. Of course, many inv'cstigators 
have not used the conception of the ego at all. Yet whatever 
results arc found they all seem to point to the essential m- 
escapabihtv of Hoppe’s ornrnial hypothesis Frank (iii 
for example, found that subjects in whom ‘self competition, 
and torisc ioiisne'^s of social pre-^sure' were present, had 
H-suires three to seven times as larire as did subjects who had 
no such seiGe of personal involvement in the .situation 
trank also found that sulpecta who aie ego-involved do not 
rhanve their estimates with evmry little variation in tlicir 
petforniame 'riiey try and trv' again before tpimming their 
aspirations to fit their capacities, subjects not ego-mvolv'cd 
on tiie other hand, cjuickly yield to the immediate realities 
of the situation, and lower their aspiration level (12) We 
know too that lonipetitiveness, surely a symptom of ego- 
invokeinent, usually piodtices a rise and greatei tousistciuy 
in the aspiiiitioii level (43I Ifut we cannot say that com¬ 
petitiveness, aivvavs has this effect because subjects who dread 
coni[ii"tition will haver their lev'cl of aspiration consistently 
in order to avoid the risk of humiliation (ii) In short, it 
jeems alwavs to he the ego-demand of the individual subject 
that determines the behavior of the asjniation level. Some 
subjects are adventurous, some cautious, their egos demand 
different types of satisfaction, and it is this fact that is re¬ 
peatedly lellected 111 the results of the exfieriments. It is 
woith pointing out that historically the asjuratioii level mav' 
well be legarded as the door hv vvliuh the ego re entered the 
cloisters of academic psychology. 

H p‘ s/i'j/ojry.^ Most of us, I sufipose, have 

been impressed in recent years by the demonstrations of 
Rofthlisherger and Dickson 144h f'f Watson <,55), and others, 
that cinplovecs in industry are not ‘economic men’ so much 
as tliev aie 'ego men’ What they want, abov'e all else, is 

» 11 . f c ur f, mil, at- tSe i.'|..crerancj, p, rformaiice and the 

that tl e lu hvuliial »i>he. nr expoo w actiiece 
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credit for work done, interesting tasks, appreciation, approval, 
congenial relations with their employers and fellow workers. 
These satisfactions they want even more than high wages or 
job security. Now, the employer’s e.stimate of the worker s 
wants correlates just about zero with the worker’s ow n report 
of his wants (S5j P‘ ^^ 9 ) The employer thinks that wages 
and security are the dominant desires, whereas in reality tlie 
ego-satisfactions are primary. What a different outlook there 
would be on our economic life if -we took firm hold on the 
issues of status and self-respect in industry, and re-planned our 
industrial society m a manner that would rescue the worker s 
ego from oblivion 

IV. The Nature of the Ego 
In the experiments I have cited, and in many others of 
analogous nature, it turns out that one group of subjects 
(those who are personally aroused and committed to a task) 
behave in ways quite unlike other subjects (who are not so 
committed). Iti some instances there are measurable quanti¬ 
tative differences as great as 50 or 60 per cent, sometimes 
much more lu other instances there are qualitative changes 
that elude measurement In short, we are here confronted 
with some parameter that makes a vast difference in our 

experimental results. 

We have seen that under conditions of ego-involvement 
the whole personality manifests greater consistency in be¬ 
havior, reveals not specificity m conduct but generality and 
congruence In the field of judgment, we have seen how 
egQ-involvement results in significant distortions of the ordi¬ 
nary psychophysical scales. In memory, we find that reten¬ 
tion is charactcristic,ally superior (though at times repressions 
also may be more likely to occur, and rationalizations may 
creep into cgo-involved memory) In intelligence, ive note 
that ego-involvement is indispensable if we would obtain 
optimum performance. In learning theory, reforms seem 
indicated to make room for the demonstrable influence of the 
ego upon the acquisition of skill and knowledge. In motiva¬ 
tion, the craving for recognition, status, and personal ap- 
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preciation turns out to be supremo, so much so that our con¬ 
ceptions of procedure and policy in industrial relations, m 
education, and m psychotherapy, are profoundly affected 
And these are only a few of the operational criteria by which 
we may demonstrate the existence of the ego. 

Its admittance to good standing in contemporary psychol¬ 
ogy has been advocated by several psychologists besides my¬ 
self. Koffka, Lewin, and the psychoanalysts have done so, 
as has Murray who makes a distinction between ‘periphcral- 
ist’ psychology and ‘centralist’ psychology (40) The thesis 
set forth in Roger’s recent book Counseling and psychotherapy 
(43) seems to me especially clear evidence that the ego is 
coming into its own. Rogers, in effect, asks counselors to 
sit back and with little more than an occasionally well-placed 
m~hm, to encourage the patient himself to restructure and 
re-plan his life. The patient's ego takes command. Itks 
about time it should. 

Although we have given an adequate operational demon¬ 
stration of the ego, we have not yet faced the difficult problem 
of definition. Earlier we saw that eight conceptions seem to 
prevail. But whenever we encounter ego-involvement the ego 
in several of its historical senses seems to be active. Further¬ 
more, these historical conceptions seem to have much in 
common. 

For one thing, it seems clear that all of the conceptions 
are less embracing than ‘personality.’ All writers seem 
agreed that the ego is only one portion, one region, or as the 
Freudians say, one ‘institution,’ of the personality. Many 
skills, habits, memories are components of personality but 
seldom, if ever, become ego-involved. Writers seem also 
agreed that the ego is non-existent in early childhood, evolv'- 
ing gradually as the child comes to mark himself off from his 
environment and from other human beings. They seem also 
to agree in viewing the ego as the portion of the personality 
that IS in proximate relation to the external w'orld. It senses 
the threats, the opportunities, and the survival significance 
of both outer and inner events. It is that portion of the 
personality, so to speak, that meets the world head-on It is 
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the contact-region of the personality. For that reason it U 
also the conflict-region Yet it is coextensive with neither 
consciousness nor with unconsciousness, for much that we are 
conscious of is indifferent to our egos, and many unconscious 
stimuli silently but effectively engage them. 

There is also agreement that the subjective sense of the 
ego varies greatly from time to time, now contracting to 
include less than the body, now expanding to include more. 
Its content keeps changing, for at certain moments the ego 
seems preoccupied with one activity and soon thereafter with 
a wholly different activity This shifting scene however does 
not mean that there is no stable and recurring structure. On 
the contrary, If you know a person well enough, you find that 
you arc able to predict with marked success what items will 
and what items will not be linked to his ego By many 
writers the ego Is represented as a layered structure. Cer¬ 
tainly there are degiees of ego-involvement. A person may be 
intensely partisan or moderately partisan. 

There seems to be one other property of the ego, less 
often discussed, namely its customafy preoccupation with 
the future. Israeli, it will be remembered, reports that 
among his subjects over ninety per cent expressed themselves 
more interested in their futures than in their pasts (24) This 
finding is worth stressing, for as a rule, psychologists are more 
interested in a person’s past than in his future. In other 
words, the psychologist and his subject customarily face in 
different directions, and that is unfortunate. 

V. Psychology During the War and After 

You and I are ego-involved in the course of the war and 
in the outcome of the future peace. Likewise, for different 
reasons, we are involved m the development and progress of 
psychology as a science and as a profession Now it is 
typical of the generalizing tendency in the ego that matters 
having a high degree of personal relevance do not ordinarily 
remain apart They tend to become fused into an integrated 
plan of action Thus, in order to help win the war approxi¬ 
mately a thousand psychologists have transferred their pro- 
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fessional activity to camps, factories, or government offices. 
And most of those who have remained in colleges have re¬ 
arranged their lives in such a way as to blend their w'ar in¬ 
terests with their professional activity. 

Although It is too early to evaluate the work we all arc 
doing, I wonder if you have the same impression I have 
concerning the utility of our previous training in psychology. 
It is my guess that insofar as our war work deals with sensory, 
perceptual, and psychometric problems, the transfer value of 
our previous psychological training is very high. But in.sofar 
as our war work deals with problems of morale, public opinion, 
national character, scapegoating, ideology, guidance, rehabili¬ 
tation- any of the areas w'here the major hates, fears, and 
hopes of men are concerned— the transfer value of our previous 
training is much less In other words, the psychology that 
treats the non-ego involved functions of the human organism 
has developed to a point of immediate utility, whereas the 
psychology of the ‘central’ regions of personality has not. 
I make this statement with full appreciation of the admirable 
work of our colleagues in OSS, in OWI, FBIS, and in other 
similar bureaus. But most of them, I think, would agree 
that the psychology available for application to their problems 
has shown itself to be both meagre and inept 

It might be argued that, being a young science, psychology 
has moved, as it were, from the surface inward. Given time 
we shall have as much to contribute to an understanding of 
the central layers as of the surface But is it merely a matter 
of time? Is it not rather that the sumptuary regulations of 
our science have been unhealthy for the ego^ 

Everywhere we enc<iuuter the paradox. As a group, 
psychologists are liberal, internationally minded, and devoted 
to the welfare of the common man. They believe in providing 
a soil where the infinite varieties of the human ego may freely 
grow. At the same time their assumptions, their methods, 
their theories have not been well suited to the attainment of 
their objectives. 

For the past ten years we have become Increasingly aware 
of this paradox. As evidence, there is the mounting tide of 
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dente, theic is the wulcspu-ad rccastiit^ nt -i;jr in 

wartime aiul the noLaliie tiuniiit; oi p^.; c!iol. ,l'! i ml* if ,t- 
tM tlie tiirinulation (if LdnJitions for a Ldtiii/ yi uf 51In 
ail this. U(irk tlmre is a sf iiiilw hat mae! n-* .peiati'. e 'pint 
The ((lining Inter-Soeielv Cdiistitutioiial CoincitMn i- ,tne 
iii'-taiiLC of wliat I hate in iiiiiid As m ter liefore t\«.‘ setm 
t(i desire to have our prodiietions fit togethei Eiro-.ati'fac- 
tiMiis, we arc discotcnug, are not necessarily (dinj'ctitue 
One is reminded heie of the experiments of Helen Lf'uis 'un¬ 
published! which hate demmistrateJ that vn rr teirmns mat 
be nsoltcsl by ?nv ttork and my teiisenis inav he n aiived by 
ynur work, provided only that we neaid 'Uiroelves as in- 
(ipirating members in a common uiuleitakiny 

'riic admittance of tlie ego to good standunr m pswlndogv 
does not mean a rc-importation of the (/car ft maikinu of pre- 
WuiKUian psychology It docs mean, howeter, a reiogaitum 
(if the fact that our piedecessors who regaided ps>choloi;y as. 
the science of the soul, were not wrong in scttine tiie piohlems 
of unity and personal relevance before us. What tlnst called 
the soul, we may now, with good conscience, call the ego. 
In so doing, no clocks need to he set backward. Dialectics 
has already given way to experiment and to the clinic, and 
to still newer methods for studying the common man in lus 
normal social setting. 

But disregarding the problems of method, wluc’h are 
beyond the scope of my paper, we may safely predict that 
ego-psychology m the twentieth century will flouribh increas¬ 
ingly. Foi only with its aid can psychologists leconcile the 
human nature that they study and the human nature that 
they serve. 
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J\ikn Ikwry hib ^nvin th^t [buho- 
lojfiuil tht'iirii"' i'lti' }iti)l>iiin<lK .ifft'cted 
bv fht jiiihtu.i! aiul buial ilim.itt' pre- 
vaiiiiiK 111 aia given time ami pine 
let naniple,an .iriAmraiv pK'duubmi 
p-uhi'lnstv (if individual dittetaiub, for 
the individual n, imimixirtant unles^ he 
hajpub til belling tn the hitiher ilbiies 
<11). Itu.ilhti( pfVuhiiloEV, he points 
out, Ibiiiri-hes best when one gioup 
holds a monopoly of soeial power and 
to do the thinkirij! and planning 
while others remain the dinilp, unthink- 
ing, instruments of tveuition (12. p 
72) And ajKilogists for the status quo, 
he add', are the ones who most readily 
detlaie human nature to he umilterable. 

“The ultimate refuge of the stand¬ 
patter m everv tidd, <diK.atii)n, religion, 
pditits, indiivtiial ami domestic life, 
has lieen the notion (if an .illegcd fixed 
struiture oi mind (13 p 2"il It was 
no attulem that psvihologu’al htiloiusni 

1 lilt' ( t/iirmoi iiMr to the s,iKitfv fur 
ihe r ..hirli'ii i! SniiK of ,siHal I-no- lic 
hvtri'i Sq,i,iii|>ir lo lu)! it t.iiliimlni I'ni- 
vtoiti [It li K sthiiHiifli’t h 1-Ivindlv j' 

1 icil in the jin ji ir lOon nt thb jO),>ir 

iu'k.r' oi,f« —V\irt' it lU-tnniiro (nr the 
(huttiuri (It thi SiiLi, to !» dnliute hi- ail- 
drt - I 'huulij otkr riv rcmitks in h"nor oi 
JohnI'<Hi\ Hf n.'iti than an\ tith,r-thtJjr 
f.i'-t or nri rn hi- -.t t"rlh i- 4 p"vhului:i- 
t il prntiltTi tin o-nimon mm- iir.ii to [ur- 
tiiipi'i' ir to- oAn ill tiiiv hiirihermore as 
a tiinh tn ifi r 111 ill mill r u, hi hi illuminitfij 
thi re^tinij ihr iirnhluu- lU lurtiopation 
mu t maitilA liml ll.ur ululiun 


nourished as a justification for Nine¬ 
teenth Century lai'Stv-faire, or that re- 
ilexology hlended with dialectual nn- 
teridlism dominated Russian psychology 
after 1917 All of us watched with dis- 
may the alirujit perversion of Geiman 
psychologiial science after 19,13 (34) 
With such evidence before us can we 
doubt that .A.mcncan psychology too 
bears its own peculiar stamp of pohti- 
eal and social dependency’ 

It 15 not my purpose to evamine the 
thesis that socml .and economic deter¬ 
minism has been decisive in the history 
of psychologv. nor the counterennten- 
tion that the facts about human nature 
must be true regardless of any pnlitico- 
ethical frame that we may hold Dewev 
boldly declares democracy and sound 
P'Vchology to be forever coextensive; it 
Is imjiossible to have one without the 
other He would frankly banish all 
psychologic,al postulates that are not 
demo(r.at 11 ally oriented (4, esp pp 2S1, 
2,3.1, 290) 

Alluring as this whole problem is let 
us limit iiiir consideration to one dis¬ 
tinctive, culturally-conditioned feature 
of Amerwan psychology 

I American Psvchology Predomi¬ 
nantly \ Motor Psaciiologa 

It will take but a moinent'.s leflectiun 
for us to agree that the genius of Ameri¬ 
can psychology lies m its stress upon 
action—-or iii slightly dated terminology, 


112 
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upon thr motor phase of the reflex arc 
Of all schools of psychological thought 
that we might name only behatiorism, 
in both Its muscle-twitch and opera¬ 
tional rersions, is primarily American 
Functionalism is American (rather than 
German or British) chiefly in its motor 
emphasis Capacity psychology and 
mental testing in America deal primarily 
with accomplishment, activity, perform¬ 
ance, The individual differences that 
are said to be a typical American inter- 
fbt have to do chiefly with measurable 
operations VVc seldom record, for ex¬ 
ample, an individual’s unique and sub¬ 
jective pattern of thought-life 
Of the many potential lines of de¬ 
velopment laid down in James’s Prin¬ 
ciples over SO years ago, the threads 
that were picked up were the radical 
motor elements, leading in the hands of 
Holt, Washburn, and Langfeld to a 
motor theory of consciousness, in the 
hands of Dewey to a psychology of con¬ 
duit, adjustment, and habit James 
himself established pragmatism, a doc¬ 
trine that invites attention almost ex¬ 
clusively to the motor consequences of 
mental life When James waxed ethical, 
as he frequently did, his moral advice 
was generally, “If you really care about 
something, jou should do something 
about it,’’ Even Josiah Royce whose 
thought is often said to be the opposite 
of James’s, agreed (like a good Ameri¬ 
can) with his emphasis on action 
Loyalty, said Royce, “is complete only in 
motor terms, never m merely sentimen¬ 
tal terms It is useless to call my feel¬ 
ings loyal unless my muscles somehow 
express this loyalty , . Nobody can 
be effectively loyal unless he is highly 
trained on the motor side” (30, pp 239, 
241) 

Returning on every ship from Europe 
(until ten years ago) were fresh young 
American Doktoranden Their intel- 
latual luggage was filled with European 
thaines and concepts But when un¬ 


packed at our molor-tnindui Lif-nra- 
toriev. the■^e imjioit.itmn' looird alien 
and were prorupilv iiluuiul ’o .i 
Strenuous CiuitH' in AmeriL ini;,iti>iii 
Feelings of tnntts aiion, fur 
were promptly (1u1j1k(1 oullinili4i In¬ 
nervation would do, Imt (tehng^ were 
de trap Idfn-moior tluory arrived, 
and though given a ho-piijMp welcnme 
hy James, made litlle lua(iw,iy. Id'ns, 
as the sovereign source of movement, 
sniackeii loo much of the divine rights 
of Ilerh.irt When ideas were offend 
to Americ,in psycholugicfc, they com¬ 
monly replied, “Keeji them ctimiiUi-, 
and response will do cpiite nii ily. ihank 
you" Empathy arrivid in a jiortmin- 
teau packed in Muniih It was em¬ 
bedded in a whole sclf-iivycholoEV and 
in an epistemology of IVissen ton 
fremden Ichcn Every thing went into 
the ash can save only a greatly over¬ 
simplified version of what Lipps origi¬ 
nally intended Motor mimiin was all 
we wanted What would we he doing 
with a “mental act that held a guarantee 
of the objectivity uf our knowledge”? 

Importations in the psychology of 
thought were so roughly handled that 
they scarcely survived at all What was 
unanschaulich in \Vur?burg became 
anschauliih in Cornell To think with¬ 
out images seemed inildly treasonable, 
but to think with them gradually lie- 
came unpatriotic Better to think with 
our larynx, hands and viscera, at better 
still in recent years w ith our ai tion cur¬ 
rents To explain volition in W’ur/burg 
an impalpable decision factor, a JJe- 
wusstheit, was needed But it all be¬ 
came so much simpler in Berkeley—a 
mere matter of rat-vibrissae quivering 
with VTE at a choice point in a maze 
Other transformations were equally 
drastic. Of the countless dimensions for 
the study of personality proposed by 
Stern, the IQ alone was picked up 
W^crthcimcr died perplexed by the se¬ 
lective attention Americans were paying 
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to ihf vi'-ihk' lanpiitU' purtinns of his 
work (21/ The oiilirc IrH’hsumfn- 
iiMu Knonti m this (ounlry chiclly 
thrnu|th an ab>-iinl little ptntil anJ 
paprr test leading to the imvitable 
[inifile. Small ivondfr that Spranger ‘ 
ralaimixl, "rtie gro'vste Gcfahr Deutsch¬ 
land & i>t the Amerikanizicrung” (Cf 
32. p 1W> 

One might think that phenomenology, 
since it derives from .Hi pisychuldgy, 
might take hohl in thus rniinlty But 
mintal acts are not iwpular, it is mnlor 
acts that imint Or one might suppose 
Americans woulcl lake to IntnitsunaUty, 

3 cotitefit dealing with the urient.ation of 
the subject tmvarrl an object from winch 
one might prediLt lus future action 
But such a concept is still ton subj'ec- 
live It is hard for us to even under¬ 
stand whit it means Uutude we will 
admit—if it tan be operationally de¬ 
fined—but iiitetitionality is just too 
Central Eurypean 

In short, we as Americans have mo- 
torued psjthology. Our theories of hu¬ 
man nature transform nieditative func¬ 
tions into active functions The proce.ss 
clearly reflects the demand of our cul¬ 
ture that inner life issue quickly and 
visibly into tangible success' that clos¬ 
ures be reached both overtly and swiftly 

Do I seem to deplore the one-sided- 
nes-i of oiir approach’ I do not mean 
to Quite the lontrarj. it us our way 
of Suing at things Our preference for 
action, for cibjectiMt), has carried u« to 
new hvfls of attainment, and will tarry 
us still futther In the future European 
modek will be followed even less than 
formerly What we produce must be 
indigenous within our culture and must 
harmonue with our active orientation 
It IS espec Lilly true m .srxial psvcholc^v, 
I think, that our derivations from Eu- 
ro[Je are virtuallv at an end. What may 
have been valid in Wundt, Durkheim, 
Le Boil. Taide, Pareto, will in the post¬ 
war era find better expression in the 


fresher, behavioral approach nf iXmer- 
it a It will do so, that is, ij our psv- 
ihology oj social action cxpaiidi to giue 
fuller play to the activitns nj the total 
iirganism than has been (tislomiirv m 
the past Even though subjective cate¬ 
gories do not appeal, w'e need to find 
better ways of linking our psyclwlogy of 
action to the central regions of person¬ 
ality Up to now little progress has 
been made m this direction 

11 Motor Activity and Highir 
Mental Puocisbis 

True, American psychologists have to 
their credit the discovery that motor at- 
iivity plajs a pivotal role in higher 
mental functions Take as an exanijile. 
Irarmni’ we have repeatedly insisted 
that learning is ‘not passive absorption 
but an active response! ’ In the classic 
experiment by Gates, learning .scores 
jumped 100 per cent when four-fifths 
of the subject’s time was devoted to 
recitation rather than to passive reading 
(18). Haggard and Rose, recently re¬ 
viewing many learning studies, including 
those that have to do with the simple 
conditioning of reflexes, report that in 
all cases learning seems to be facilitated 
if the subject himself overtly takes part, 
perhaps by turning the switch that 
rings the conditioning bell, or by draw¬ 
ing a line to accompany the apjjarent 
movement of the autnkmetic phenome¬ 
non, or even by clenching the list while 
memorizing nonsense syllables The'c 
authors generalize these studies under a 
Law oj Active Participation, “ when 
an individual assumes an active role m 
a learning situation (a'\ he tends to ac¬ 
quire the response-to-be-leariied more 
rapidly, and {b) these response-patterns 
tend to be more stably formed, than 
when he remains passive' (20, p So) 

How to permit such helpful motor 
activity to go on in a classroom where 
50 pupils are busy learning, is a large¬ 
sized {ledagogical problem. ‘'The chief 
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•ourre of the ‘problem of liiw iphne’ in 
ithools,” Dewey, ‘‘is that the 

leather has often to spend .1 larger part 
nf the tune in suppressing the bodily ar- 
tivities” of the children (14, p 165) 
The situation is wholly ahnurrnal m 
that the teacher tries to divorce bodily 
activity from the perception of mean¬ 
ing, and yet perception of meaning is 
incomplete without full manipulation 
and adequate bodily movement 
Memory fur material learned in school 
and college is notoriously poor, so poor 
that educatois are forced to console 
themselves with the wistful adage whnh 
bolds education to be “what you have 
left when you have forgotten all you 
learned m school" Perhaps a few 
studious attitudes, a few analytical 
habits are left, but should conUnl dis¬ 
appear frciin the mind as rapidly as it 
does’ We know that content acquired 
through personal manipulation does not 
seem to evaporate so rapidly. 

I recently asked 250 college students 
to write down three vivid memories of 
their school work in the 8th grade Af¬ 
terward I had them indicate whether 
the memories involved their own active 
participation in the events recorded 
Were they reciting, producing, talking, 
playing, arguing, or were they passively 
listening, watching, not overtly in¬ 
volved? Three-quarters of the memo¬ 
ries were for situations in which the 
subject himself was actively participat¬ 
ing, even though the percentage of time 
.ictually spent in participation m the 
average 8th grade room must be small 
We may mention also the problem of 
voluntary control. Although America 
has contributed little enough to the psy¬ 
chology of volition, what it has con¬ 
tributed is typical—namely the finding 
of Bair (8) and others, that a large 
amount of excessive, and apparently 
futile, motor involvement is necessary 
before one can gain control voluntarily 
over a limited muscular segment of the 


1 r. 

bnrly We ktinw that .t n.ii id''ralile 
ovirllow of I'ftort iv lotih'd } eioro tme 
skill-, can be diffi n n1 1 iti d .iivl before 
the mdividud tan divel-qi inv ‘-ati-,- 
fai tory degree of Splf-iietcrnimatKin 
In the realm of nii-dern th’-nipy -elf- 
propelled activity plav.s an imreasing 
part, as the *Ri»ger» t'chnmu''' bifomes 
more and more wulelv applied (29) 
Anahigously, the Kenny ire.itment for 
infantile p.iralv,-is reipnres the prtient 
to take moie and mure re.-pinvibility 
and to be mure and more aitive other- 
wwe, it is discuvered, the su^:«e^tl'lns 
given by the therapi-uti'-t will nut ac¬ 
complish their purpo-e (101 ,\sigjdl 
refers to the universal ('vpcrieni e of 
psychiatrists that healthy idea-, itin be 
easily conveyed to tlie patient on the 
intellectual level without the slightest 
benefit accruing The diffiiultv is to 
induce a state in whuh the idea “per¬ 
meates the personalilv and influences 
the beh.avinr" (7, p .526) In this war 
we have learned the irnpurt,uue of re¬ 
conditioning at the front, that is, of 
allowing the patient himself quukly to 
work out his own relations with the ter¬ 
rifying environment that shocked him 

Facing the problem of reiducattan in 
Germany, Lewin points to the impos¬ 
sibility of ideological conversion until 
requisite cvperiencc is available “To 
understand what is being talked about,” 
he says, “the individual has to have a 
basis in experience ” Xo amount of 
verbal defining will convey the mean¬ 
ing of such enneopts as ‘his Majesty’s 
loyal opposition’ or ‘fair play ’ To most 
Germans lo^ alty is identified with obedi¬ 
ence, the only alternative to blind 
obedience is lawless individualism and 
laissez-faire (24) 

One of the chief problems confronting 
the AMG to-day is to keep the inhabit¬ 
ants of liberated countries active in 
shaping their own destiny (S) Hand¬ 
outs beget apathy, and ap,it)iy prevents 
an interest m one’s own future. How 
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niiKh iTlIrr it wa*; Un rari'Mns to re- 
tlkp thfir rmn <itv than foi tht' Ailipt 
to ba\r ilorif all thp work, tiatiihtie ovpr 
thp fini‘hf'<! product In hi": exrpllcnt 
iipu borik Mtntal /iv"irnr, Klein <x- 
prew^ the point; ‘'Without ai tinn there 
is n« •^hift from the wish to the deed 
There is nuitue, but nn ptiriiosp There 
h vearniriR without strivinc, hence the 
potential M'lf-itTiprinemeiit dies stdl- 
iKirn” (22, p .Mh) In be sure, we 
must not over-simplify tlie problem of 
resfur and emetftetuv relief for Eu¬ 
rope's d.i?ed and demorah/ed citimis 
Yet the only rule to follow, so far as it 
IS at all practicable, is to allow them to 
participate fully in their own resale 
and rehabilitation 

III Ac tivity I'fswt Partictpatiost 

Facts of this sort prove to us that 
people have to be active in order to 
learn, in order to store up effiaent 
memories, to build voluntarv control, 
to be cured when they are ill, restored 
when they are faint 

But implied in much American work 
is the pioixtsition that one activity is as 
goiwl a,s any other activity. It is random 
movement, according to iniirli of our 
learning theory, that brings the organ¬ 
ism to an eventual solution .^nd ac¬ 
cording to one OKfierimentalist, ‘‘If the 
l)odv musles are tense, the hrain reacts 
much more cpiicklv and uiteiiselv, if 
they are rel.Tvc'd, it may react weakK nr 
not at all" (9, p 331. The implication 
seems to be that tenseness of .my kind 
makes for menial alertness Activity 
as such IS approved 

Random movement theories of learn¬ 
ing. muscular tension theories of effi¬ 
ciency. speed theories of intelligence, 
and motor theiiries of consiiousness do 
not make a distini tion that seems tn me 
vital, namelv, the dislimticm between 
mere attinty as such and true, per¬ 
sonal partktpatinn 


Before we examine this distiniimn a* 
it affects psychological theorv ,md pru- 
lice. I should like to point out that the 
self-same distinction occurs m the ero- 
nornic and social life of the crjinnian 
man 

Take, for example, Citizen ‘van. who 
moves and has his being m the great ac¬ 
tivity wheel of New York Citv Let us 
say that he spends hts hours of uitriin- 
sciousness somewhere in the hadl.inds 
of the Brnnc He wakens to grab the 
morning's milk left at the door by an 
agent of a v.ist Dairy and Disirilmting 
system whose corporate ninnmuvers, co 
vital to his health never cnnscumslv 
concern him After paying hasty re- 
sjietts to his landlady, he dashes min 
the transportation system whose me¬ 
chanical and CIV 1C mysteries he does not 
comprehend At the factory he be¬ 
comes a cog for the day in a «et of sys¬ 
tems far beyond his ken To him fas tn 
everybody else) the company he works 
for IS an abstraction, he plays an un¬ 
witting part in the ‘creation of surpluses’ 
(whatever they are), and though he 
doesn’t know it his furiniis activity at 
his machine is regulated bv the ‘law of 
supply and demand,’ and by ‘the .avail¬ 
ability of raw materials’ and by ‘pre¬ 
vailing interest rates ’ Unknown tn 
himself he is headed next week fnr tht 
‘surplus labor market ’ A union ofricwl 
collects his dues, just whv be doesn t 
know. At noontime that corporate 
monstrosity, Horn and Hardart, swal¬ 
lows him up, much as he swallows one 
of its automatic pies After more ac¬ 
tivity in the afternoon, he seeks out <i 
standardized day-dream produced m 
Hollywood, to rest his tense, but not 
efficient mind At the end of his dav 
he sinks into a tavern, and unknowingly 
victimized by the advertising cycle, or¬ 
ders in rapid succession Four Roses, 
Three Feathers, Golden W’ediUng and 
Seagram’s whuh “men who plan beyond 
tomorrow" like to drink. 
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vam has been actiee all flay, im- 
mentfly active, playing a part in clozen'v 
Ilf imper.snnal cvrles of heluuinr He 
has bruthed scores of ‘corporate per- 
siinalities,’ hut has entered into intimate 
relations with no single human bcinn 
The people he has met are idler-gears 
like himself meshed ivifn s\ stems of 
transniissinn, far ton riistracted to ex¬ 
amine any one of the cvclcs m which 
thev are engaged Throughout the div 
Sam is on the go, implicated in this task 
and that --Imt does he, m a psycho¬ 
logical sense, pntlnipatr in wh.it he is 
doing’ .Aithough constantly tatk-m- 
lokcd, is he ever really rpn-lnvnh'rd^ 

Xnw this problem is familiar to all of 
us, and one of the most significant dc- 
velopinciifs of the past dec.uie is its en¬ 
trance into both industrial and social 
psvchology The way the problem has 
been formulated li\ industrual psycholo¬ 
gists is roughiv this 

The individual's desire for personal 
status is apparently insatiable Whether 
vie sav that he Innga for prrstif’c, for 
irlj-rrsptrf, aiUonomy, or sclj-ra^ard, a 
dynamic factor of this order is appar¬ 
ently the strongest of his drives Per¬ 
haps it IS an elementary nrganismic 
principle as Angyal ("7) and Goldstein 
(191 would have it, perhaps it is r.alher 
a distillalinn of more primitive biologi¬ 
cal drives with soci.al competitiveness 
somehow arldcd to the brew For our 
purposes it does not matter 

What the industrial psychologist has 
discovered is that when the w'ork-sitiui- 
tion in which the individual finds him¬ 
self realistically engages the status- 
seeking motive, when the individual is 
busily- engaged in using his talents un¬ 
derstanding his work, and having pleas¬ 
ant social relations with foreman and 
fellow-worker, then he is. as the saying 
goes, ‘identified’ with his job. He likes 
his work; he is absorbed m it, he is 
prtxluctive Tn short, in McGregor’s 
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terms he is niduuiiaily . ti.it i, 

tn say, he i^. p.iitiiip.ini (.'’Ri 
When (.11 the ..th-r h.mii, liif- .l.i.i- 
tion 1 - -Uih (hit the -tat\i--ri Mine hn 
no ch.inie of gearing i(-elf iiU . tin fv- 
tern.il cviUa of event- wh.-ri llie neh- 
vidual goes through mi.ti.m- that he 
does not find meaningful when be dor- 
not rcallv parlicip.ite then ouiie re¬ 
bellion againtt .mthonty, i iimjilaint- 
griping, go-sip rumor, s. .ip. g.. iimg, 
flis iffection of all sort- The lub--iti'- 
faction is low In Mifnign!. tirtn- 
under su(h rirm.ustaiu e-Itu milividuil 
is not active, lu* i- mdii-fri.iHv 

In the .irmed {one in fedi i d em¬ 
ployment, in -ihool sc trii (hf. ntif 
prim iple holds Oidiii inlv thoM ,it the 
top find that thev hive iiffi'lent i oni- 
prehension, suffuient n -p .rsilulity and 
sufficient per-imnl st.ltns Tlii c .ire not 
the ones who gripe and go -ip It i« (he 
lower-downs who indulge in tendun y- 
w'li ag.iinst the brass hat-, who tom- 
plain, who go AWOL. bi'tome inert or 
gang up against a siapego.it When in 
actu.ii comb if. .all the enrrcies ,in.i train¬ 
ing, all the personal rt-i«.nsilulitv of 
which a soldier is capable .ire crdled 
upon, then egos are eiigagt d for all they 
are worth Men ,ire active, they- have 
no time tn be reactive, nor have they 
reason tn be 

Accepting this an.ilysis as correct the 
proiilem before us is wheflur the im¬ 
mense amount of reactivity shown in 
business offices and factories in federal 
bureaus in schools, c in be reduced, as 
it IS when men at the front are using all 
their talents and are participating tn 
the full in bfe-nnd-dcath combat 

We are learning some of the condi¬ 
tions in which reactivitv does decline 
Friendly, unaffected social relations are 
the most mciispensable condition. Pa¬ 
tronizing hand-outs and wage-mceutive 
systems alone do not succeed. Oppor¬ 
tunities for con.sultation cm t>cTsonal 
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}i*uti>i iM he Uiijuirtant Awl .is mfm- 
Ixri itf SifU'ty hi\<> sbiiin. jitroup 
driFi'ni rijw'u fl)s( u^'scn. .iwl (hi* tp- 
(raminti I'f Ip.iilfrs in a'H'ril.iwp with 
i|pmfiir.itK ititLirfh yiilil rrm.irUihle 
ft'MjH-i (Ini nf Ltwin's diMniprirs in 
this comiietinii it psjc'wlK rpviMlmc: 
Ppf.ple who di.likr a siTt.iin fnnr! are 
re-si.il.int to [irpisiirp put tlfun them in 
the Inrni of ftrrsu.isiun ami it‘f|ui's| Vmt 
when the UKhviriii.d himself .is ineniher 
of a griHip lutes, afler ilmiissnin, to 
alter hi' f<»'>fl-h.iliifi, hii. p.-igcrnesj. (n 
reach this goal m indtfii nilcnt of his 
jH'rsonal like nr (hshkp (?5l In other 
•wdril', a perjon etasrs to he re.wtive 
and lontrrirv m re'pe't to a ilesirahlo 
(outM' Ilf cnmliKt only when he himself 
has had a htnd m dedarmn that roursc 
(if tonduft to he desirable 

Such imditiRs add up to the s’mple 
profKisitKm that people must have a 
hand in saving themseKes, they cannot 
and Will not he saved from the outside 
In inusimg that participation de¬ 
pends upm ego involvement, it would 
he a mislahe if we wire to a'siime th.it 
wp an* de.ilms' with a whollv vlf-rcn- 
tered and parasitic ego that deriunds 
unlimited status, and piwer for the indi¬ 
vidual himself (33) Often, indeed the 
ego IS lUinorous. jealous, [lossessive and 
«.anlankerous But this is true rhieflv 
when it is foried to he rein/ive .against 
(onst.ant thre.its .and dtprivaiions \Vp 
all know of ‘tviHiT-jMoplc' who lannot, 
as wp S.IV. ‘Mihmerge thtir egos’ The 
trniihlc romps, I suspfs't, not bwause 
their egos are unsubmergpd, hut he- 
caii'e they are still reactive toward some 
outer or inner features nf the situation 
which are causing conflicts and inse- 
curitv Reactive egos tend to perceive 
their III ighhiirs and a«si suati s as threats 
rather lhan as rollaliordtors 

But for the most p.art pniple who .are 
participant in <iH.fK*rativp activity are 
just as mush satisfied when a teammate 
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.solves a (omninn problem as when they 
themselves solve it (26) Your ten¬ 
sions ran tie relieved by mv work, and 
my tensions by your work, provirlprl we 
,lrc co-prirticip.’ints Wh.atevcr our egris 
were like originally, they .are now for 
the most p.art socially regenerate Self¬ 
ish gratiiicafinns give wav to coopera¬ 
tive suticfai tmn when the ego-bounda¬ 
ries are enlarged 

Xiiwadays we hear it said by our own 
(olle.iguc's that Ainerii .ins will never 
p.irtuip.ue in a pnstw.ir world union 
unless It is shown clearly to be to thcar 
self-intere.st to do so tlndouhiertly the 
statement is true, hut suif-mterest is 
highly evlensilile A rcvc.iling study 
by Lt Leighton-rondiicted .at a Japa¬ 
nese rel«i’.ation lenler makes this point 
clear (23) 

When the Jap.ancse were asked to pick 
cotton in nearby r,inches to help save 
the crop, very few responded The rea¬ 
son was that they were expected to do¬ 
nate all wages above $16 00 a month to 
a community trust fund, to be used for 
the common good 

There was as yet insufficient com¬ 
munity feeling, the over-all trust fund 
.seemed too big, too distant, too uncer¬ 
tain All that h.appened was endles-s 
argument for and against the trust 
fund, while the cotton stood in the 
fields 

At this point the schools asked to be 
allowed to go picking and to use the 
money for .school improvenienfs This 
request was granted, and .soon church 
groups, recreational societies and other 
community' units showed themselves 
eager to go on the same basis, and the 
project was a success 

What we learn from this studv is that 
.self-interest m.ay' not extend to include 
an object so remote and impersonal as 
a community trust fund, hut may 
readily emhr.ice sdiool improvements, 
church and recreational centers For 
most fieople there is plenty of ego- 
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relevance to be found in teamwork pro¬ 
vided the composition of the team and 
Its identity of interest are clearly nn- 

derstood _ _ 

Americans will endorse international 
cooperation m the future (ns they do 
at the present moment) provided they 
continue to see its relevance to their 
own extended egos, and provided they 
feel that in some way they themselves 
are participating m the decisions and 
activities entailed 

Nearly everyone will bear testimony 
to the superiority of satisfaction that 
comes from successful teamwork as 
contrasted to solitary achievement 
Membership in a group that has suc¬ 
cessfully braved dangers and sur¬ 
mounted obstacles together is a mem¬ 
bership that IS ego-invnlvcd, and the 
egos in question are not parasitic but 
are socialiyed. 

An important by-product of partici¬ 
pation, as I am using the term, is the 
reduction of stereotypes Sam's mind 
we can be sure was a clutter of false 
stereotypes concerning the Dairy com¬ 
pany, the transportation system, the ab¬ 
stract corporation for which he works, 
concerning economic laws, federal regu¬ 
lation, to say nothing of the tabloid 
conceptions begotten in Hollywood and 
by advertisers Had he really partici¬ 
pated in his employment his notions of 
‘the Company,’ of surpluses, of labor 
unions would have become realistic Tn 
recent years for some of us a job in 
Washington has happily shattered our 
previous stereotypes concerning sover¬ 
eignty, bureaucracy, and other alleged 
attributes of 'the government ’ One of 
the favorable results of the war will be 
the fact that men who have shared a 
common destiny, participating together 
in bombing crews, in life-and-death as¬ 
saults, will at last he freed from their 
tabloid assumptions regarding the na¬ 
ture of Jews, Negroes, Catholics, and 
other American minorities. 
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IV PARTiriPVNT DiMntfitry 

At the time of a prcsulentiil eb'dion 
we know- (hat only .ihnut (hrec in every’ 
five eligible voters go to (he {mlk At 
primary time the ratio is more likrlv to 
be one in every four A'ef voting is the 
irreducible minimum of participation in 
political democracy People who do not 
vote at least once in four years are to¬ 
tally non-part If ipant. those who vote 
only in a presidential election--these 
comprise at least a third of ,all voters-- 
are scanely better off And if wre 
wished to complicate matters we might 
ask whether those who go tn the polls 
are reallv participating with the deeper 
layers of personality, nr whether their 
voting IS. so to speak, a peripheral ac¬ 
tivity instigated perhaps by fanfare or 
by Inc.il bosses It would not be hard 
to prove that participation in political 
affairs, as well as in industrial, educa¬ 
tional, and religious life, is rare Tn 
this respect most people resemble Citi¬ 
zen Sam 

Two contemporary social psycholo¬ 
gists have concerned themselves deeply 
with this problem They’ see that in¬ 
creasingly since the days of the indus¬ 
trial revolution individuals have found 
themselves in the grip of immense forces 
whose workings they have no power of 
comprehending, much less influencing 
One of the writers, John Dewey, states 
the problem in this way 

“The ramifieatinn of the issues before 
the public IS so wide and intricate, the 
technical matters involved are so spe¬ 
cialized, the details are so many and so 
shifting, that the public cannot for any 
length of time identify and hold itself. 
It is not that there is no public, no large 
body of persons having a common in¬ 
terest in the consequences of social 
transactions There is ton much pub¬ 
lic, a public too diffused and .scattered 
and ton intricate in composition” (15, 
p. 137). 
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Dcwty ha'- spfnt many years wekinR 
mriwhr- ff'i thw ‘iUtatum ( Inofly he 
Tits laid fmph.di' upun llie need for 
fairlo-f.nc aswiation. for fvolvins 
(Icrii'Klaiic mi'tliodv within --(hool anil 
noghfxirhrKvI mi that (itierns niav oli- 
tain in their nrrvis anil munles the 
basic fsfiftienre rif relating thtir activi¬ 
ties in matters nf (omtiifm cnntern 
5^'ime fsilitit a! writers, r » , Marv 1’ Fol- 
Ict! (16), have held th.al the dilution 
lips in monstitiifinH fxihtual prnnps on 
a small cnninth Male so that eadi nti^en 
m.iv irieet f.i'e-tn-fare ruth utlier mem- 
hers of ,i Kfsiii'raphir.al or ornijiational 
prmip, ehtting repre-int.itnps vrhii will 
m turn deal fatr-to-fare with other rop- 
resentafires Though the town m.iy nn 
!(>nger hr the best unit for ojieration 
the ‘piitl nf the fown-nirefmc is thus 
to a degree recaptured “ncnwcracy," 
savs Dewey, “must begin at home and 
its home is the neighliorlv (.ommunitv” 
fl5,p 211) 

Central to Dewev's solution also is 
fre*ednm nf publicity To obstruct or 
restrict publicity is to limit and distort 
public fipinion The control nf broad¬ 
casting and of the press by fug adver¬ 
tisers is an initial soun e nf distortion 
Dther groups need freer ventilation for 
their views, in order to reriiu e rigidity, 
hostdity, and reactivitv 

The seinnd stKial psychologist, F H 
Mlpirt, st,ates the problem rather dif- 
ferentlv He asks how an individual 
ennii'sbeil within innumerable cviles of 
actnitv all imfmsed upon him from 
without can retain his integrity as a 
person' Like Sam, he finds himself a 
ccuj in countless corporate machines 
State, county, federal governmental sys¬ 
tems affect him, as do economic cycles, 
the impersonal systems known as pri¬ 
vate enterprise, ron'cnption in wartime, 
social sec untv: so too city transporta¬ 
tion, milk production and delivery, con¬ 
sumption, housing, banking But he 
does not .iffect them How can be' 


F H Allport points to an inherent con¬ 
tradiction that seems to he in Dewey’s 
[Kisition (1, C'h 5) The latter hopes 
that the individual will p,irtiripate m 
every public that his own intercuts < re¬ 
ate in common with others That is to 
say, Sam should join with others who 
are affected by the same mumnji.d, 
banking, transporting, feeding, hnusing 
cycles .and work out common proldems 
But Sam would he a member nf hun¬ 
dreds nf segmental types of publu 
\nd in dashing from one ‘common in¬ 
terest’ meeting to another, he would not 
find his interests as an individual truly 
fulfilled by being jiartially included in 
multiple groups He would still be a 
[luppet of many'svstems As romplcvi- 
ties increase under modern tondiuons, 
total inclusion of the persnn.iluy m .spe- 
nali/ed publics beroraes increasingly 
difficult to achieve 

Like Dewey, F H Alipnrt has given 
various suggestions for the .solution <if 
the problem but chiefly his emphasis h.as 
been upon the creation of a scientific 
spirit m the common man encouraging 
him to call into question the corporate 
fictions, the sanctity of the economic 
cycles, which, unthinkingly he takes for 
granted By' questioning the trans¬ 
cendental reality commonly ascribed to 
nationhood, to ‘(onsutner competition,’ 
to institutional fictions, and by -,ub-li- 
tuting direct evperience with the in.i- 
terials .iffecting his life the individnil 
may himself eventually work out a 
measure of integrity and wholeness 
within himself (2) 

Both Dewey and F H Allport seem 
to agree that the only' alternative to a 
keener analysis of the behavioral en¬ 
vironment and more active partinp,!- 
tinn in leshapmg it, is to give vv.av pro¬ 
gressively to outer authority, to uni¬ 
formity, to discipline, and rlependence 
upon the leader This battlefield c'sists 
here and now within each of us The 
answer to growing complexity in the 
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S(ci 4 l sphere is renewed efforts at par¬ 
ticipation by each one of us, or else a 
progressive decline of inert and unqiies- 
UoninK masses, suhinittuiE; to govern¬ 
ment by an elite which will have little 
regard for the ultimate interest of the 
cnnimon man 

Xnw drawmc! together the threads of 
this prohleni, we arc confronted with the 
[ellowing facts 

] Since the industual revolution there 
has been incrcasinp; difficulty on the 
p,art of the ordinalv citircn in com¬ 
prehending and iiffccting the forces 
which (nntrol his de.stiny 

2 Potentially the individual is a mem¬ 
ber of many, manv publics, defined 
as groups of people having a com¬ 
mon interest, for evamplc, <as voters, 
mntnnsts, veterans, employers, con¬ 
sumers, co-religionists 

3 Xn public includes all of an indi- 
vidnal’s interests 

To these facts we add our earlier con¬ 
clusions. namely, that 

4 Activitv alone is not participation 
Most of our fellow citizens spin as 
cogs in many systems without engag¬ 
ing their own egos even in those ac¬ 
tivities of most vital concern to them 

5 When the ego is not effectively en¬ 
gaged the individual becomes reac¬ 
tive He lives a life of ugly protest, 
finding nutlets in complaints, stiikes, 
above all in scapegoating, in this con¬ 
dition he IS npe prey for a demagogue 
whose whole purpose is to focus and 
evplnit the aggressive outbursts nf 
non-participating egos 

y Toward a Solution 

It is riskv indeed to suggest in a few 
words the solution nf such an immense 
social problem Certainly it will re¬ 
quire the combined efforts of educators, 
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statesmen, and <ier,tis(s to reoiie the 
common man from hi, priiln.awrit 

But fr. mi our priMiling dtsiU'ion 
one line of thought our pir- 

ticularlv helpful 

Ts It not true that all of u- find 
coercive deniamh upon oiii motor 
tenis impsisid h\ the i oip.u.-ite ivilt- in 
which we move, genu ill, -.cilhnut ^iri- 
ous frustration re-iiltmi;^ Speaking for 
myself, onlv the outei layit' ot my jitr- 
simalily are engagid m niv lapnilv as 
automobile owner, insiiranie holder, 
Blue Cross member, (onsuiiier of iloth- 
ing. patron of the IRP I’erh.itis, you 
say. I should he more mien -ted m Ihe-e 
cycles, hut I reply one nnist ilioiee and 
other things are more inipiRtant to me 
In this age of speciali/ation all of us are 
willing to delegate evperl fiim lions to 
experts We simply cannot he hothereri 
about the inmimerahle leihniial aspirts 
of living th.it are not oiir spi-i laify 'fo 
be sure, in matters of hroail jvohtiv.il or 
ethical policy-making the story is dif¬ 
ferent, w'c cannot so easily avoid re¬ 
sponsibility Tolitiral reforms m.iking 
possible good schools, rei rcation, and 
health are firesuniably the concern of all 
people National poliw in securing a 
lasting peace is a matter of great mo¬ 
ment for each one of us But even 
among these bto.id soual and politual 
issues I find some that e\( ite me more 
than others 

What I am saying is that I cannot 
share Dewey's di'-may at onr failure to 
create innumerable self-ionscious pub¬ 
lics wherever there are lommon inter¬ 
ests In the first pl.ii e, these publics 
need operate only on the broadest 
policy-forming level, and, in the second 
place, a relatively fit^' members of a 
group can often serve adequately' as 
representatives of others who are like- 
minded I do not mean that a few pub¬ 
lic spirited citirens should do all the 
work There should he widir distribu¬ 
tion of responsibility But my point is 
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that talents differ Whit varms one 
t^n ckilk amp!her 

Nt>w assuming that the major fields 
of attitity open to all normal people 
are the etnnomic, the eiiucational. rec¬ 
reational, political, religious and do- 
mK-tie, we might assert that a healthy 
epn should find true partii ipation in all 
tif them Or allowing one blind spot to 
the batheliir, to the constitutional hater 
nf sports or of politics, to the agnostic, 
there is still need for a balanced diet 
t)f partKipation in, .say, fice fields 

Against some such norm we might 
test tmr present situation Tlo we find 
Citi/en Sam triilv participating in some 
one poliliral undertaking, in some one 
of his economie rontatts (preferably, of 
course, in his job where he spends most 
of his time); is he really involved in 
some religiou.s. educational, recreational 
pursuib, and in family affairs? If we 
find that he is not actively invoked m 
all of these area-s of participation, we 
may, as I say, grant him a blind spot 
or two. But unless he ts in some arras 
exo-engaged and ftarttcipan! his life *t 
(rippled and his existence a blemish on 
demof racy. 

In brief, it is neither possible nor de¬ 
sirable that all of our activities and cim- 
tarfs in our coraplev stxrial order should 
penetrate beneath the surface of out 
personalities But unless we try de- 
lilierately and per.sistently to affect our 
destinies at certain punts, esperiallv 
where broad pihtical pilicies arc con¬ 
cerned, and in some of the other repre¬ 
sentative areas of our life, we are not 
democratic personalities, we have no 
balance or wholeness, and society under¬ 
goes propirtionate stultification, 

VI. Nfw Dirfctions for Social 
Psychology 

Returning to our starting point, mv 
ccmtention is that the earlier emphasis 
of American (Wthotogy on motor ac¬ 


tivity as such is now changing into an 
emphasis upon ego-involved partiiijia- 
tion. As time goes on it will mark in¬ 
creasingly the essential differences that 
exist between movement initiated at the 
surface level and at the deeper levels of 
personality (3) To do so will not be 
to abandon our dependence on the so¬ 
cial climate in which we work Quite 
the contrary at last the genius of 
American psychology will be brought 
into line with the century of the com¬ 
mon man (17). 

What concretely are the roles that 
psvchologi.sts will play in this process’ 
At least half a dozen can already be 
fairly well defined’ 

1 To those who serve in some con¬ 
sulting or guidance capacity Citizen 
Sam will come as a client He will have 
this symptom or that—perhaps re¬ 
sentment, depression, bewilderment, or 
apathy. Among college students, a cer¬ 
tain unpublished study suggests that 30 
per cent are apathetic, complaining that 
they have no values whatever to liv e hv 
It calls for great therapeutic skill to 
lead such clients to commit themselves 
unreservedly to something I hav e sug¬ 
gested that a balanced personality needs 
deep-rooted participation in all or most 
of the six spheres of value, the political, 
economic, recreational, religious, cul¬ 
tural-scientific, and domestic But com¬ 
mitments cannot be too comprehensive 
It is not politics or economics as a whole 
that evoke.s participation, but merely 
some one limited and well-defined I'-sue 
m the total sphere The demntr.ilic 
personality needs to influence some but 
not all of the factors that influence him 
in representative fields of his activity 

2 The consultant may go one .step 
further Sam should feel not only that 
he IS a citizen participating at crucial 
ixiints in common activities, but he 
should be oriented as well toward the 
inner crises that will occur, for example, 
in middle age when vitality recedes, 
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ffhen hi8 furious activity can no longer 
l)f sustained, when he faces old age and 
death itself Sam, if I may put it in 
this way, needs to find that metaphors 
and images are more important ulti¬ 
mately than motor gyrations In other 
words, the consulting psychologist has 
responsibility for encouraging subjective 
richness in personality For in the 
broader sense participation extends be- 
\ond the days when active citizenship is 
possible The ego needs to be whole- 
Mimely attached to life even after effi¬ 
ciency of action declines 

3 Industrial psychologists and group 
workers have already found a reward¬ 
ing line of wnik in educating manage¬ 
ment, foremen, and employees in re¬ 
spect to the conditions that increase 
efficiency through participation in the 
joh The same type of effort is also 
yielding returns in other directions— 
especially in recreational and educa¬ 
tional enterprises 

4. I would call attention specifically 
to the forum movement in this country 
which is one of the symptoms of the 
common man’s awakening Problems of 
group discussion he at the very core of 
social psychology, and we shall do well 
to seize the opportunity now offered for 
investigation and social action in this 
field I suggest that public opinion polls 
be geared to these neighborhood discus¬ 
sion meetings Opinion recorded cold on 
a front porch is likely to be different and 
less enlightened than that recorded after 
an hour's participation in a people’s 
policy forum 

5 As teachers, both in college and m 
adult centers, we have a job to do in 
encouraging the participation of the 
public m the progress of science itself 
The layman now finds it impossible to 
keep pace with science Dazed by the 
benefits of radio, auto, airplane and 
viUmins, all of which regulate his life, 
he stands on the sidelines and cheers as 
the procession of science goes by He 
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has little real contact with the material 
from which his life is fashioned and 
little understanding rxhitauons, dem¬ 
onstrations and simplified e-^penments 
will help him undersl.md (2) But the 
layman needs e\en more, he needs to 
know how to control the applications of 
science While bestowing upon him 
many blessings, science has al«t> given 
its bounty to tyrants and to the .self- 
appointed fhtp, with the result of fabu¬ 
lous fortunes for the few. slums and 
squalor for the many, violent wars and 
suffering beyond enduranre The com¬ 
mon man has not rhosen these conse¬ 
quences He was never ronsiilted, was 
never participant in guiding the appli¬ 
cations of science 

It would not be difficult to expand 
this list of services that psychnlogv can 
provide in leading the common man into 
more effective participation during the 
democratic renai.ssance that lies ahead 
The fact that so many of us have had 
active war experience guarantees that 
devices and techniques, as well as the 
requisite purpo.se, arc available for this 
work 

Before listing my sixth and last sug¬ 
gestion, may I digress for a moment to 
call attention to the present training 
that psychologists are obtaining as par¬ 
ticipants? 

VII Psychologists as Participants 

The Office of Psychological Person¬ 
nel tells us that within the current year, 
approximately one-quarter of the 4500 
psychologists listed are in the armed 
forces (64 per cent if we count only 
male psychologists between IS and 38); 
another quarter works full or part time 
for the federal government or war agen¬ 
cies (27) Impre'sivf as these figures 
are they do not include many others 
who are closely linked to the common 
effort through unreported community 
work and personal sacrifice On the 
other hand, to be sure, some nominally 
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m war work may he mere 
iillfT-gear*; artomplishing little Though 
they “-put ir* total chain their egos 
are not engaRcil For the most part, 
however, the involvement is authentic 
and the evprncnce gratifying 

One wonders what the youthful por¬ 
tion of the profession will do with their 
traiiimg iStinie have lost their taste for 
academk life and will remain in ‘practi¬ 
cal’ work Among those who return tu 
teach we tan anticipate that the content 
and form of their instruction will he af¬ 
fected b> Iheir experiences One of our 
ablest young wK'uil psychologists writes 
me that he intends, if it tan he ar¬ 
ranged, to teach bis montlib m the year 
anil .spend the other six in an advertis¬ 
ing Imsmess where social psychology is 
put into practice In doing so he is not 
forsaking science, ciuite the contrary, 
he knows that only by observing the in- 
slallatum of psychologit.al science can 
its facts be separated from its fantasies 

Uhat the war has dune fur the ma¬ 
jority of social psychologists is to pro¬ 
vide them with a direction for future 
work, a direttion that will not be lost 
in our generation. Committed to ad¬ 
vancing democracy, we have found tools 
to work with, specialties th.it we mean 
to timtmue to use There are polling, 
lontent arudysis, group tletision, leader¬ 
ship training, devices for alleviating 
minority tensions, and many other use¬ 
ful tethiuques 

There are also negative lesscms we 
have learned One of these has im- 
pres.'Cd me constantly since the excited 
summer of 1940 I dare say we have 
all had the expeiience ot seeing plans 
manufactured too rapidly Most of the 
blue-prmts we drew up have become 
waste paper Quirk and alert minds 
meet in a committee, giHtd rapport is 
established; .solutions are rapidly' de¬ 
signed at the verbal level They are 
plausible soUitiutis, and often seem much 
better than the policies and practices 


that eventuate under the auspices of less 
expert groups An example of what I 
mean is the SOO page blue-prmt pre- 
pared by the Committee for National 
Morale early in 1941 for a Federal 
Morale Service It seemed like a more 
adequate plan than the stammering se¬ 
ries of arrangements that followed, the 
OFF, COI, OSS, OWI But obviously 
the blue-print was not geared to politi¬ 
cal realities How many other plans 
fad because they are not suitable to the 
existing situation? 

Granted that plans of men, like those 
of mice, ‘gang aft agley,’ should the 
plans of social scientists suffer as large 
a proportion of casualties as they do? 
There are plans for community work, 
plans for international cooperation, 
plans for reorganiaaticm of a faculty, 
for postwar rehabilitation, for this and 
for that My impression is that the 
plans devised by social psychologists are 
unusually fluent, plausible, and reflect a 
high ‘verbal factor ’ But for the most 
part these good intentions fad in ac¬ 
tum Our thoughts leap heavenward, 
our muscles remain below Conceding 
that intellectual leaders should often 
point to goals above present probabili¬ 
ties of attainment, that they should be 
didactic, imaginative, still the mortality 
rate of their plans in these times of crisis 
IS too high 

There are many occasions when an 
academic social psychologist evolves a 
bright idea, does the exploratory work, 
obtains rather convincing results on a 
limited scale, and then finds himself 
blocked in getting his ideas used His 
participation is excellent up to a point, 
but it falls short of application—which 
means it falls very short indeed The 
final chapter to the sad story is some¬ 
times that his ego ceases to be active, 
and becomes reactive He feels frus¬ 
trated, becomes critical, bites at the 
brass hats, the Foundations, and lapses 
into apathy. 
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The roots of his difl'icully are proh- 
abh three iti number (1) ThoUj^h he 
lus sensed a need, no rcsponsilile or¬ 
ganization has signified its intentnm to 
use his results He has proceeded vviih- 
(lut adequate cooperation and guidance 
(2) He has not learned to w rite simple 
lonvincing, action-compelling reports of 
bis research (3) He is too much of a 
solipaist, unable to realize that because 
results are fasunating and significant to 
him, the> will not appeal to men vilio 
make policies and initiate action unless 
these men too are worried about the 
jiroblem in question, and unless the re- 
Hiltb reaih them at the right time and 
m a clear ii'ay 

A social pscchologist must not c\- 
[»ect iicople to applaud his neat stud> 
ixTause It is a neat study I’libhc 
[KiliLS will never mesh itself into the 
tempo of the laboratory or into the 
able of our technical journals To be 
etfective social psychology must go 100 
per cent of the way in meeting the de¬ 
mands of polity-forming agencies m re- 
^pett to the content, the st\lc, and the 
tuning of Its work It is sad to note 
that our profession, by and large, is not 
adept at the task of installation, whether 
in government bureaus, industry, or the 
tommunily 

There are, of course, striking indi¬ 
vidual eveeptions In these foitunatc 
last's the p'^vchologist becomes effective 
Iviaiise of his ability to conihitie m his 
iiivn persim the fiiiictions ot both ‘fact 
tinder' and 'operator’ (6, 31) 

VlII Conclusion 

My final point is a plea that in fu¬ 
ture theoretical and systematic writing 
s'cial psychologists give due considera¬ 
tion to the historical trend I have out¬ 
lined Reduced to the briefest possible 

•■tateiiietu it is this' 

Halt a century ago psychologists 
characteristically ascribed to the per- 
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snnahty leitam goviruing atamits the 
will, the 'oiil, the ‘ilf. the moral .-frit!- 
ments, or some ntlet nilina 1 inilty 
.Sulisfiiuent emplki'is upon the motor 
priHesst's, (sptually m An.rrua, re¬ 
sulted in a kind of enlroiiy for persun- 
ahly Being deprived of its self-policing 
functions personality sieiiud to dissolve 
into emiless tydes of motor attivily 
controlled liy stimulus or by habit 
Like a laxicab its suues-ive eve ursions 
had little relation to one another Then 
gradually some priiuiples of self-regula¬ 
tion relumed to p-vihidogy, a bit 
timidly and not too dearly, under the 
guise 111 integration,' ‘vipilaiii e.’ 'homeo¬ 
stasis ’ 

'Ego-functions' too were introiluied to 
provide for a re-ccntcnng of peisonality 
with an inerease in its stability Ego- 
functions, as I have shown el-twhere, 
are of many kinds, and the ego is sus¬ 
ceptible of many definitions (3) 

Perhaps the most important distinc¬ 
tion cotuertis rc.ictive ego-functions 
ivhich are resjst.int, contrary, clamorous, 
as opposed to :u tivp ego-fiinctums which 
find full expression in p.irticipant ac¬ 
tivity When participating the indi¬ 
vidual discovers that his occupational 
manipulations grow meaningful, his 
community contacts are understood and 
appreciated He bciomcs interested in 
shaping many of the events that con¬ 
trol his life. 

rarticip.itiori, as iqiposed to periph¬ 
eral motor aitivity, sinks a shaft into 
the inncr-siibjective regions of the jkt- 
snnality It taps central values Thus 
m stuclymg participation the psycholo¬ 
gist has an approach to the complete 
person 

Random movement, derived from the 
sensori-motor layer of the personality, 
has too long been our paradigm for the 
behavior of man It fails to draw the 
essential distinction between aimless ac¬ 
tivity and participation The concept 
of random movement denies dignity to 
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humn nature, the conrept cf participa- 
ticiii confers dittmty. As Ametican psy- 
tlniji>gy increasingly sturiK'S. the condi- 
tHins fif parlititxilion it will elevate Us 
conception of human nature, an event, 
we ran he sure, that will at last gratify 
the man m the street 

In foLU-sing upon problems of par¬ 
ticipation siKi'al psychology will also be 
atlvancmg demotracy, for, as Dewey 
has shown, the task of obtaining from 
the common man participation in mat¬ 
ters affecting hic own destiny is the ceip 
tral problem of democracy 

Skills learned by at least half our 
profession during this war are well-de¬ 
signed to carry out this purpose Psy- 
chologiits can employ them in diverse 
ways as consultants, group workers, per¬ 
sonnel executives, teachers, writers, and 
community leaders. And in following 
this road psychologists as individuals 
will find their own salvation, for—com¬ 
mon men that they are—they will dis¬ 
cover that they too are participating in 
the march of democracy 
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I —iMRoitf't row 

rNtit \it\ rennt Vf.its iniKiiin (Ik’iiiu'.. of persoiialify have suffered from an 
overt ni|ih,i"-is iifHin taiifln dctermin.ints of ronilurt Instincts, early habits, 
•tiul the auloi hthnnoiis Id between thnn have fashioned an ac count of motiva¬ 
tion that is c' s. ntialK an han Ihe resultuif? thei.nesfail to deal adequateli 
with till I i liarai ti'i of liuinau motives, nef,dectitig esperiallv the 

vanetv, indunlii.clitv, and iiitentioiiahty that arc the earmarks of adult 
purjhises 

linaiisc I iHditse tlnse statements to be ttue I have accepted the editor's 
kind invitatnni to parti('i[iate in the present simposium, and likewise his 
suiiin'tinii that I inicht care to dij> bark into tbe preceding symiiosium of tins 
JoiKSU which (halt with tlie iHiiteiitous question, 'Is the Doctrine of 
instiiK ts Dead" As I see it the same fundamental issues unde rlic* both senes 
of jiatitrs. 

In the (MrluT ssmfxisuiin various authors dealt generously with my own 
views on motnatnm' In all rases I tind tlicur eKjmsitions lucid and fair, and 
their tnltiiariis trenchant and helpful Mr. Hurt, the strongest champion of 
instincts and the least ifersuadecJ by recent attacks upon the doctrine, is 
uudcistandablv a sharp, hut emmentK just, entic of the theory of' functional 
autonomy ' Hc-fore discussing Mr. Hurts arguments may we take a brief 
glaine backwaid in older to se-e just where, in I94f), theories of personality 
seem to stand '' 


II. Pmst’K ruT 

I’rinr to the List two decades ne.tilv all of the important inlliieiices upon 
rnoihrn jissihidueucal theory stressed the importance of constitutional, 
iiisiiiKlive, or ejiK dfwilojtmeiit.il f.ietois The ‘ New Psychology ' lagan in 
the late Nineteenth ('mituri with hngi'rmg tiacc's of phrenology, and sought 
in bitun loc alls.et 11)11 to disc over some unrhiiiging detcmimants of bcduuiom 
in (oti-titiitiiinal raake-uji Hut it drew its m.im stre-iigtli from Darwin's 
tieinonstiatiiiii of tlu' eotitinuitv of sjieiies 'lo Moig.in, Loeb, McDougall, 
lanits, Ihorndike ,md many others it w.is itdf-t\ident that the instincts of 
aniniids 11 iiitiiiued iii tlu human sjH'eies to be the jirime movers When the day 
of Iwhaviounsin ilawncd, relic\es and drive's replaced instincts, without (as 
inan\ c ntn s have c orrei tl\ argued) c hanging the essential emjihasis upioii innate 

miitiv.itiiin 

'b I \tKSos. this 1942 Vet 12 1-9, T H Piar, this Journal, 1942. 

A IJ, HS 147 ( 111 M this J urnal PUl \(il n I-IS \[r I’e.ir has also presented 
•' aiis*'t ol mv vews 111 ho [ igtr ' \n. there Hum.m Instimls’ HulleM of the John 
K\land$ I 1942 \iil 27 'Vn 1, 
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Then came the conditioned reflex In e<vsencp this il(« trun* is as ii itn is'i* 

IS McDougall’s conception of instincts Hoth vuws alh>w for ,tii txt'rssH'n 
of stimuli that will arouse an original unconditioned rlviuimisin A 1 A h u .mr-t 
who holds that high morale or firm ideological coiivu tion m an adult r«'{.i<‘ < nt > 
a conditioning of securitj' responses that origm.itcl, perhap-, m pn ln:i/.sl 
breast-feeding, is arguing that the hunger-drive and sui'kine reth se-, iiiidt rhe 
to-day’s mature conduct The argument is like Mr Dougdll The Littei 
would say that high morale reflects a well-de\elopied smitiinent of -rlf-regard, 
which in turn is sustained by a blend of instinctive energies, chirtlv self- isst rluui 
and submission For my part, I find it far easier to nndi rstand Mr 1 fimcsdl s 
conception of the channelling of instinctive energies at the suli t suv< ■-t.ii'i'' of 
development than to imagine what dynamism is supjinsed to iitidr rlu' 
contemporary motivation in terms of conditioned drives The Ixdi.iviimnst 
traces the fear of furry objects to the infant s startle at the liarkimi of a iFh: 
But such conditioning, we know, lasts only a short tunc tinh'ss reinfr > li VV li\ 
do we find so much timidity and anxiety in adults without n iiiforo iiicnt 
through the unconditioned startle mechanism a horced to choose 1 should 
certainly elect McDougaU’s explanation in terms of a chaiinelleii .md ii\ ili .i 
instinct of fear 

The essential triviality of conditioning as a formula to aitmiut for 
persistent motives (other than prepotent reflexes or viscerogenii iliivis) hd 
many early behaviourists into Freudianism Like McDoiigrdl, I n ml had a 
reservoir of energy to draw upon (Homie, Libido), though hrends iii'liutts 
were less differentiated and less numerous than McDoiigall’s Lveivnne knows 
that Freud ascribed motivation to the Id, and said ' the stnu tiire of tli*' Id 
never changes ' By insistence upon the unchanging character of the Id, Fn iid 
presented us with another archaic conception of motivation that is at nm e 
fatalistic, blind, and inescapably infantile 

By stressing, in addition, early repressions and fixations--which give the 
slant to the individual style of life—Freud brought on anothi'r jiha^e of 
geneticism in modern psychology Think of the vast literature ai c umulatc d in 
recent years to warn us that infant secunty, infant overileix'iidenu', sihhtig 
jealousy, and toilet training give a set to personalitv that can stareelvbe 
abrogated by later experience Psychoanalysts (both Freudian and others) 
behaviourists, and child psychologists of all sorts, seem agreed on the iiiii)i at.nu t 
of early habit-formations They view habits not oiil^ as ‘ sf'rtmil nature ' but 
even, according to one enthusiast, as ‘ the whole of human natiiie ' 

The instinct doctrine of the McDougalhan variety, as I have said, is nioi* 
acceptable than the crude theories of ‘ coneatenatc'd leflexc s ’ whidi when 
appropriately conditioned are suppossed to account fur all Viehavioiir Ihe 
latter theory is totally unable to provide any intelhgiWe coruejition of the 
present causation of behaviour Conditioning, as I have said, rcijiiires leinfon e- 
ment (to prevent extinction), and what native sources of energy, jirav tell, are 
called upon to reinforce the motives of patriotism, the sc-nse of diitv, or a 
passion for book-collecting ^ McDougall can at least call uixiii the' lasting 
energies of the parental instinct, self-assertion, and submission to aemunt for 
such complex and evolved interests Yet the remoteness of these {xistukited 
McDougallian energies from the concrete structure of contemporary motives is 
a troublesome matter. It is not with McDougall's concejit of purjiose that one 
can quarrel, but only with the pre-ordained, eternal, ami .ib-tractly ronceived 
character of the purposes proposed by him 

After the decline of phrenology, the geneticism of constitutional endow mint 
had less influence than the geneticism of mstinits, conditioning, and early 
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Vft in mcnt \t‘ais erne marks the resurgence of constitutionalism 
in thf \v.ik of Kiets(hm-r and still more recently, of Sheldon i The mild 
mint- i.{ this approach nia\ fw appreciated even if we arc forced to reject its 
v\t esMve claims 

To summarise PsyrIio.in.il> sis, Imhaviounsni, hormic psychologv, 
..nisiituli.mil psvcholoR>,'and the prisjccupations of child psychologists, all 
fas.jiir a harkward emididMh They regard motives, say at the age of fifty, as 
flak mill <1. < nndilioiifd, sublimated, or otherwise modifijid, editions of instincts, 
.hive., or of .in Id wlm-a' struiture ‘ never changes ’ One might as Well say 
th.it the pi.inistn dextf nt\ uf M>Ta Hess is an elaboration and extension of her 
. ingin.il gt.isp-rcllex (jraiited that there is a continuous evolution of her manual 
.it \ti rit> from the days when the grasp reflex was her only digital stock in trade, 
is tho em rg’l that sustains her skill the aboriginal energy of the grasp ’ The 
gi.isp retlex M I V nl one film tion m her life , musical dexterity a wholly different 
fum tp III Ht-lfth III dot!, nut mean Junclianal continuity. 

Although g( nctinsm iii one form or another has clearly dominated most 
imsieni Uitoiies of peisnnality, it has not held exclusive sway There is, for 
mslano', the m.ithein.itic.d appra.-ith This, surely, takes a cross-sectional 
view, .itti'nifttme: to detormiiie the jirinnp.il patterns (traits, factors, syndromes) 
th.it (olmir a life <it the moment the an.aylsis is made. Geneticism is not over- 
uiipli.iMsp'i by the inatheraatifal psychologists But would it not be fair to 
S.IV that f.ii toasts in general show very little interest in the theoretical problem 
of rnotiv.itKm = Faitori.il work m infre(|uently applied to orectic qualities, and 
where It is .qiplied the ti.iture of the resulting units is unclear* Though 
i f I’ltt rnp r.inenus m us empluasis, the conception of factors, like that of instincts, 
s».ems til me remote from the sjwrituaUv goal-directed behaviour of a concretely 
motivated individual 

Somewheri'm the past twenty-tive years a new orientation began to appear 
I he past lK‘gan to lose its appeal to certain theorists, and the present and the 
future (nrresjiondingly to gam Gestalt psychology illustrates the trend To 
.irlviKati 'insight' and 'belongingness' is to advocate current, and even 
moinentiirv, dyn.unisms The discovery of the motivational character of 
])frsi^!nue 111 interrupted tasks, and of other closure-activities, led to an 
tinph.isis up.!! the immediate situation The Field-theory* of Lewin, with its 
top. ill ijnialitprfM'iitation, makes it almost impossible to include genetic factors 
m the It presentation of held forces Again, a rebirth of introsj>ectiv*e studies 
lir<iii(.;ht in tlie ' fetl' of motives as parts of the self Koffka began to speak 
t l the tgo ' as a region of the fK'rsonality having to do with states of tension 
.md mU rtltunie whuh are so characteristic of motivated behaviour.® There 
!«. vutu.illy nothing m the writings of Kohler. Koffka, Lewin, and otheis of the 
(■('st.ilt jJtrsiiasion that would suggest that what vve do to-day* is a necessary 
pri«fill tot unt hanging Id,eternal instincts, or early conditioning Belongingness, 
the tield the ego, closure, arc the characteristic motivational concepts 

Furtheirnuie, a shift has definitely occurred m psychoanalysis Currently, 
p-vthit.inalv.'ts are inclined to ascribe much more momentum to the ego than 
dill I r«iid Lbewhere 1 have commented on this development ® I will only 
jllii'.trati it here In a rpintation from Heinz Hartmann, who writes 

I W H SHSitjiN Ihe Varietvts of Human The Varuttes of Hitman 

1442 (Ntwr Vitck anil Lonilon Harper and Bros ] 

• K K‘.i!K\, I'rmupk't vf Geilalt I’sychologv, 1935 

• The 1 HU in C ontemtK.rary I^vchology,' Psychological Peview, 1943. Vol 50 
151 47S, 
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adaptation to reality—which includes mastery of it pioteciK to a l.ii^'“ 
extent from the ego and in particular from that part of the f-yo wliirli js 
free from conflict , and it is din cted by the orpanis<‘d stnietutf' of t f'n 
functions (such as intelligence, perception, ctr j which exist in their ('Wn 
right and have an independent effect upon the solution of conflu ts t 
Outside psychoanalytic circles the jiowerful therajieutie movement, 
called ‘ non-directive therapy,'-is gaming ground with a distinctly anti-genetii 
platform The patient is allowed to re-strarture and re-plan his life, with as 
little or as much reference to past motives and influences as he himself feels to 
be relevant, It turns out that he, unlike the geneticist, is normallv interest«l 
more m the future than in the past Indeed, if we pause to think aimut it, any 
personal problem has an effective relation only to one's future, since it is in the 
future that all problems must be solved The ego in taking command projects 
itself forward into the future, and recasts its motives largely m tenns of 
intentions and plans 

III.—Ego-structhei-, . 

Few writers on war-neuroses or morale have been able to avand u'.iiig tfie 
concept of the ego Writings dealing with theory, like tluwe dealing with 
therapy, have re-mtroduced the very term which long ago fell into disuse Its 
penod of desuetude, incidentally, coincided fairly with the supremary of 
geneticism in psychology 

Over and over in the past five years we have read of the ' ium ego- 
structure ' and the ' weak ego-structure ’ The former, it is often said, resists 
fear whether immediate or repressed , the latter succumbs to the traumatic 
conditions of battle ^ Prisoners best able to resist the tortures of a toiieenlra- 
tion camp are those who have firm purposes and strong pohtical convictions ' 
One may ask, ' Did not Freud acknowledge ego-strengtii in the ability' 
of a patient to hold his impulses in check and to steer a sale course betwc'en, 
the tyrannies of the Id, the Superego, and the harsh environment'' He did, 
but he also claimed that the ego has no energy of its own ; it is passive It is 
the mere rider on the horse 

War studies show indisputably, I think, that far from being a jvissiv t agent, 
the ego IS a dynamic process of great positive pow er What Imt a motivational 
structure of immense momentum could handle the fatigue, fear, anger, apatlno, 
disgust and confliets aroused by war-time conditions’ Moiale ascrilied to 
ego-strength is not passive, it is a matter of powerful, dominant inteiests, capable 
of promoting activity so vital that lesser, segmental, impulsive activities are 
inhibited effectively and without senous repression. 

A few passages from one of the recent bonks on psychiatric < oinbat 
casualties indicate that the pnmary purpose of treatment is to restore normal 
ego-strength (i e , normal and current interests and motives) in order to offset 
the ravages' of segmenfal and impulsive fears and conflicts I quote from 
Grinker and Spiegel* 

As the ego becomes stronger, the therapist demands increasing 
independence and activity from the patient (p. 94) 

A soldier (or civilian) is abnormal il he cannot proceed according to the 
' * Icb-psychologie und AnpassungvproblEin,* Intern J Psychoetnal, 1940, Vol, 21. 

• J Bollard, Fear tn Battle, 1943 (New Haven : Institute of Human Relattonv ) 

* B. Bbttblbeim, ' Individual and Mass Bebaviour in Extreme Situations, Journal 
ef Abnannal and Social Psychology, 1943, Vol 38, 417-452 

‘ R R Grinkbr and J P Spibgbl, War Neuroses. 1945 
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hi ht*, ni hK .iriiiiuirv, (i.uh inntivation Horribly shocked, he becomes fearful, 
'll!' oiitr'ill.tbK hoMib 111 .i[i.ilhetii In any i .ise lie imds that he cannot abisorb 
oiflbfti.ll' ‘he tr.mm.itzf n.nditioiis Ihe provoration is gieat 

It }, flMHult to ill-.1 nlx‘the iiitensitj of these hostile feelings before 
whiih the eit'i moils .inti witlulrawt. (p P 6 j 
\( 1. THuniallv, f‘\ni till so ininihbK severe strains are handled adequ.itely h\ 
an re:o uhnh is -o limiK attaihe.l to its piesent projects that it refuses to 
resiitss or to sjiht Anil cvi'n when the break comes the physicum knows there 
1^ a K »•« foi I ft' h person to wliith he must be heljied to return After treat- 
int nt the j'hvsii lan wnti with gratifn ation 

I }if (go now- M f-med in full control (p 10.^). 

It t^ an iniirfstirn; dn-rotei} that uiile-,.s the ego resumes control soon, 
there 1 - '.jimal daiigtr of maligiiant lejzression, i liionieity and ngiditv In 
n tills ol till "tv , this luidmu M< ins to mean that theonhnary jiattern of inteiests 
Ituit I oiiijitio' morale leirmally lularues the life, hut if denied dominance for 
too hinu a turn', inav >itld jf'rm.iiienlly to regressive mechanisms Henie it 
was liji to the war jisyi luatnst, itt the words of tiimker and Siuegel, to jiut 
j'lt'suie on tie i go to in.ike it .issiime control .is soon as possible (p I IJ) 
X.ivi, Is tills I go stttii tine emphasised so much during war-tinie--a mere 
in.iiti 1 of iTistitu ts or I ath ti.tiiiing oi constitutional make-up That it in<iy 
b( liisi.irii ,ilU I onditioiif d by tliese factors no one tan deny-. W’e Ji.ave no data 
to show, tor esriinj'le, whether an optimum degree of security in early life 
1 oil'laps with tgo-stteiigth We do know that w.ir-time writers have 
etnplusistd lallii r the role of and of tdcolosical convictinn 

Both m.iki lor rt sistatue to lonihirt neurosis Ihsth retiect the high importance 
of (I'hkmpi tui\ loyalty Itie man who wants ko,.' to stand with his outfit, to 
'iipport his lommander, to wm a victory for democracy, is the man who 
stands the strain Even if it turns lait that this man w.as also characteristically 
breast fed. sei ure within the fainilv, father-idcntiticd, or (in physique) mesu- 
iiuiiphic the j'svibi.itnst fands that ordiminly he c.innot appeal to, or employ 
th( O' f.u tois He iti\ okes only the most recent, adult, motivational stnietuie 
t hillIhiMid svMiritv mav or m.iy not l>e a factor m resist.ince to breakdowns 
(I sUsjiK t the I oireUtion is low).but nieologic.ll.strength and loy.ilty are factors 
of I'toven iniytirt nii t (itniker and Spiegel write 

It the soldier (oiiid fei‘1 tlut tile p.iin, the s.icrifices, and deatii were 
dt dll a!< il to a l.irgfT jinrsxise with wliirli he w.is identitied, his rajiacity 
ti I wai'l olt .invif tv Would therein’ ineiease (p 119) 

lo summausi' this sutioii, I have .irgiiul tii.it recent evidence and recent 
lituds m thioiisiin; have drawn .ittention .ivvay from the ‘remote control' 
ol m lull ts, '.ulv londitifiimig, .ind habit formation , and h.ive pointed to the 
d* 11 -tv ( idle tluit the jncst nt ego strut tiire plays in diiecting hum.in conduct. 

IV l‘T M 7 ION.vl. autonomy 

' i unctieiial autonomy ’ is merely a shorthand phrase designed to call 
itn ntuiil to svime of the considerations I have just reviewed It marks a shift 
of I inph. sj, zri the therv of ni'itivation from genetictsm m its various forms to 
tie jiTistnt g'i of interests that contemporaneously initiate and sustain 
1 ifli.iv loiir 

It is tint III ‘ I sijiv for me to rejieat the lines of evidence I have adduced ^ 
i hi V itu hide su< h divt im i ..iisiderations as the high correlation between skills 

‘ 1 s[ei iilh m /V»s.mablv A V’,\i Mi'nial iHtetptrUiUon 19.T7 ( haptcr 7 bee also 
^Mi tU4ti' n in In ■.iiilitv tCei'lv to Ml IV rtovci,' Uevievi, 1941), Vol 47, 

s M SM the ibv, "( lurliuiiutioii ’/iViieie, 1945, V ol 53.117-132 
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and interests , conative perseveration,’ which refers tci the haunting iifgftirv 
with which tasks accepted by the individual are held in mind until rompleted 
the obvious dynamism of sentiments which are so individual in charai ter that 
they bear no ascertainable resemblance to underlving instincts. Patnoti-rn, 
stamp collecting, religion, are ihemxlvf; the needs of the jx-rvin often his 
inmate needs 

In my earlier exposition,however,there was one defect which I have tried 
subsequently to remedy ^ My picture of derived motives led some readers 
to accuse me of allowing for a complete anarchy among motiv e-, A motive 
(I seemed to be saying) might evolve, severing itself from its nxit-forms, and 
lead a wholly independent existence, devoid not only of historical tu-», but of 
relationship to anything else in the personality Such a loose conception is, of 
course, untenable Though motives may often be (and, I argue usually are) 
independent of their origins, they are obviously not indcprudent of the* kpii- 
temporary ego-structure in which tliey are now embedded 

Let us take an example During the war a fairly large niimlier of illiterates 
turned up in the American draft The men. negro and white, were sent to 
special training centres where, with the aid of ingenious methods of iiistnu tioii, 
most of them acquired within eight w’eeks a degree of literacy equal to tli.it of 
four years of schooling ^ They were highly motivated to learn, the thief 
incentives being (1) to correspond by post with the folks at home , (2) to avoid 
the shame of using an X in place of a signature when others wert watihing, 
e g , in signing the payroll, (3) to do what was expected of them When these 
men left the special training unit, and especially after they wete discharged 
from the army and returned home, these three incentives were completely 
eliminated Yet many of the men, perhaps most, had acquired an interest in 
reading. The interest was a product of the three motives, hut since all three 
became demonstrably inactive, its subsequent existence must have bc*eni 
autonomous of these origins The interest in reading, we conclude, brought 
them new sources of satisfaction It played a revised r61e m the economy of 
their lives Not merely is the ego-structure somehow served by this new skill 
and interest, but the skill and interest are now a current part of the ego- 
structure itself Literate interests now help to conMute the personality 

To say that some instinct must be sustaining the new literate interests is to 
invoke a remote abstraction Even McDougall, I suspect, would grant that the 
interest in this case is merely an aspect of the generalized sentiment of self- 
regard If so, his statement of the matter would be close to my assertion that 
the new interest now finds itself part of the essential economj of the ego, With 
the sentiment of self-regard the doctrine of functional autonomy has iniuh in 
common The chief difference is that the latter sees no necessity for invoking 
the energies of underlying, hypothetical instincts An ego-structure (sentiment 
of self-regard) is quite sufficient to keep an individual on the move It seems 
to me unnecessary to seek its dynamics, as McDougall docs, in the twin aiul 
abstract propensities of self-assertion and submission ® 

V.— Mr burt’s criticisms. 

Mr Burt no doubt is still unpersuaded I hope, howev-er, that he may 
find my relating of functional autonomy to ego-structure somew hat more to his 
likmg than the earlier version of the theory that he has criticised 

* Psychological Review, 1940, Vol 47, 533-554 

t p Witty, ‘ New Evidence on the Learning Ability oi the Negro, Journm of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, \945, Vol 40, 401-404 

•W McDougail, Outhne of Psychology, 19^3, p 428 
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Hi-s objectinri'. <ire .ill rlnselv rpasoned and well taken I shall list them 

(1) Mr Burt starts with the evolution.Try argument 

VVlifit the a{M« f’vnlvf d into in,in, what freak of innumerable mutations 
aimiptlv obliterated all tr.ices of the instinctive mechanisms, handed 
down throughout the ages through all our mammalian ancestors ’ Surely 
the higher hr.un i etitres' have been merely ' superposed ' upon the lower, 
not sudileniv iiisertcil into their place ' 

Phvloeen' tn c ontirmity, I grant, may not be denied The appetites of 
men and aninwls are miu h alike and rest on identiftahle mechanisms that are 
flosely sitmliir Yet these drives and these mechanisms comprise only a 
fraction of the vast motivational stnicture of human beings Do we not know 
that the MifUTfwised ' higher brain centres in many ways regulate and dominate 
tlif lown '* Sun . this IS so w<' li.)ve a right to expect a shift m emphasis and 
dormn.mie of nm h.inisms as well .is phylogenetic continuity 

(2) He .irgiies th.it drive-s .ire after all, instincts and, when admitted, 
surrender the .irgument to the instinctivist A serious misunderstanding 
( xists 1 )ri\ es are pnmar ilv visrerogenic states of excess nr deficit stimulation- 
wh.it \\oi.dwortli c.ills conditions of 'tissue change' Besides the obvious 
pitssiires th.it .iriso in body r.ivities, blood stre.am and autonomic organs, we 
rnav ire hi !e .umaig drives, tlie imtalion of proprioceptors and sensitivity 
(with a mstonianlv adunt response)- to external stimulation This equipment 
and the .itteiid.int initwl respinses, let us concede, are innate, unleanied, 
umversat Ihiy lu count for tlie ’ absolutely dependable motive.s ' which 
Klirielic'rg hntlb to f e the pissi'ssion of everyindividual in every culture. What 
IS inoie, their jihvsiologu .d foundations are clearlj’ identifiable ^ 

If mstiiirts are defined in this way, then, of course, instincts exist But 
the doctrine of mstinit generally smacks more of the ' pull ’ and less of the 
‘ push ’ It s ressts the irinateness of the p,‘rpii\e, and most lists of iiistintts 
exiffsi bj, f.ir the range of physiologically-grounded drives or 'absolutely 
de[«‘ridable motives ' that can be univensally established 

Though drives are instinctive, they don’t carry us far with our theory of 
moiivatiun Thev aicount well enough for the maintenance of physiologiCdl 
fijiiilibiium and for initial and v-igue contacts with the environment Thej 
fiiniish a fairlv avlequate picture of infant motivation, but a poor I'lclure of 
.idiilr nioiivation Lust .ind the' activity drive,’ even hunger and elimination, 
.ire so tegiihated by aiqmred habits and sentiinents that they do not for long 
oiiei.ile as Simun-pute drives but soon t.ike their place .as dvmamisms in the 
i('o struiture Ihe driv’e-force iHsomcs fused with, and nuxhlied hy, psvilio- 
gcTiK .orreticns T.istes often hemmo inseparable from the drives 

Mr Bmt dislikes this vifw because he fears, to take the example of hunger, 
th.it we should 

have to .ih.ind(jn any notion that there might be a biological imrpise m 
(.itiuf, Ins .HIM' there must be as many purposes m eating as there are 
tyiies of oiijeits to eat ('■;> u< p 5). 

I set' no real dutieulty here We can take the purpose of eating at its face 
vahii, .iriii acknowkdge that hunger and other ‘absolutely dependable' 
diives !i i\ e a umfoim siwinia .nice for all i rcatiires. without denying the obvious 
Lii't th.it ditlc-iiiu: t.isti's, modes and manners, do aifcct the operation of the 
diivf. .ind form (fiom the individual's }K.iint of view) a highly integral part of 
lie tiit.d inolive. 

' I (ii , j I mutt mil \(,] n, p ti 

*11 KiisihiiK, S(; iol/So1940 p 160 f 
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To admit drives in the sense here defined i‘. not to o}.(>n the i,, ,,i,h 

alleged instincts as acquisitiveness, gregarioiismss. appeal ]i,iii'nt,d la li.iMoiir, 
submission, or self-assertion These concepts are not in the bast t oinp irahle 
with drives, but are abstractions from learned human iM'havioui and a-«nUd 
without evidence to the primordial Horme 

(3) Mv critic wonders, naturally enough, why some a. qniri'd [vitteni*. oi 
activity and interest become autonomous and others not, Mnre he doubts 
that a'satisfactoiA' answer is forthcoming he suggests that an> adult interest 
IS, after all, secietly fed by the springs of some instinit or other He 1 eheves 
that the concept of ' instinctive reinforcement ’ is more helpful to the teat hr r or 
therapist than the theory of ‘ functional autononiv, for m the former case one 
invukes deeper dynamisms and cscape.s the penis of rationalisation {if ai }i Uti 

In attempting to answer the question why some actpnred motn atumal 
[Utterns become autonomous and others do not, I sliall have to invoke the 
concept of ego-structure To take an example, one mdividu.il inids lh.it the 
cause of labour, let us say, becomes his passion Kvtrv thing i onnec ti d with the 
rights of the working man takes on an urgeiicv Anothtr mdiMtinal. with 
perhaps Similar upbiingirg, remains cool and indiflen nt to the issue M\ mst 
romraent on this puzzling problem is that all theories of niotnation f.iil to 
provide a full solution Instinctive reinforcement applud to tin- ridille is 
rert.imlv vague Even assuming that in one case a bit of the pan ntal insimt t 
IS invoked and in the other case not, the question of ,thy this selei ti\ !t\ f sists 
between two individuals remains unanswered The conditioned ridiex tliioiy 
likewise finds no solution, at least so fai as the present absoriuiig lole of the 
interest ai the personality is concerned Freud might invoke m the case of the 
labour enthusiast reaction-formation (say, a repressed hatred of the f.ither), 
but he would have difi'culty m either proving his point or changing the man s 
interest when this alleged ‘ reinfoicement ’ is uncovered 

From the point of view of functional autonomy I would approach the 
problem by saying that this mature interest, like all others, is now a jiart of 
the individual's style of life , it ts his present ego-structure It brings satisfac¬ 
tions, not to this or that instinct, but to his total blended svtem of rurrent 
sentiments, aspirations and intentions It is not a channelling of the pureiital 
instinct, nor is it sublimated aggression (at least not necessarily) , it is h 
Tht re are, of course, genetic reasons why he evolved this particular zeal, hut now 
the ego-structure, in its present economy, consists of a blending of this {viwerful 
motive with many others which are not sharply separatt'd from it Taken 
together they comprise the congruent pattern of the current ogo-stnu line m 
which all dynamism resides 

(4) Mr Burt worries lest by taking motives at their face value I qi>c-ii tlie 
door to all the misleading rationalisations of which every skilled psyi hologist 
is properly wary Yes, there may be such a danger We cannot always behev'e 
in individual's account of his own motives, for people have liiflenng degree- 
of insight into their own ego-structures tV^at is more, in many cum-s there 
are infantile reasons for a current intense or obsessive interest Undoubtedly 
\iime labour-fanatics are merely expressing a neurosis But without careful 
diagnosis we cannot tell, and there is certainly no reason to assume that 
every current interest is merely a mask for hidden instincts or early’ repressions 

I am inclined to believ e that Mr Burt will agree with me on this point, for 
he too seems impatient with the archaisms of jisyclioanalvsis, and with the 
everlasting recounting of stones of early life in place of establishing a current, 
trnss-sectioiia! analysis of motiv’es (c/> 11) 
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Mr Kurt, I twlieve, is on solid ground when he says that in individuals who 
have iiirtlv regressed or never risen above infantile level, one may look for the 
domirwiK e of rejirtssed innate temlencies \^’hatever these genetic tendencies 
are, it is r hielly in neurotic or infantile jicrsonalities that they hold swav 
(ii/> uJ, p 14j “Normal peojde are not prisoners of the past 

I would ajjplaiid Mr Burt’s concluding statement in the symiiosium, ‘ B 
the DiK-trinc of Instincts Dead? ' 

In studying the more normal adult the assessment of acquired interests, 
motives, and ideals may be far more important , here indeed, lies a held 
of research which, as is generally conceded, has been sadly neglected 
hitherto {l^j' cit , p. 14) 

(5) Mr Burt wonders why halnls-on-the-make should show so much 
film tional autonomy, and why habits already formed recede in motivational 
force He would think that the opposite condition ought to prevail [op ctl , 
f) 11) My answer is that in learning a habit (driving a car, for example) the 
individual is distinctly cgu-involved He has accepted the task, its accomplish¬ 
ment IS important to las self-esteem While this condition lasts there is a 
yiecuhar urgent y about acquiring the skill When once acquired it is relegated 
to the level of instrumentality and is called upon in the service of some more 
tgo-involved motivx 

(6) Mr, Hurt s sharpest shafts, like those of other critics, are reserved for 
my (ontention that an unavoidable corollary of the doctrine of functional 
autonomy is the rtsuiting uniqueness of mature patterns of motives. Since this 
IS a qiu'slion of some moment I shall devote the following section to it 

VI— iHt tiNIQULNtbS 01 PEKSO.NAUTY 
Ill the jireieding contrihution to this Symposium, Mr. Maberly presented 
petsua-ivily the clinical point of view, and stressed the importance of evaluating 
aiiv bit of behaviour in the light of the total individual's motivational pattern 
as It (xists at any given moment Anyone who deals with personality in the 
(oncretP is likely to agree cordially with Mr Mabcrly’s emphasis Mr Burt 
apyvirently agrees with it, for in the present Symposium he too writes of the need 
for obtaining a synoptic view of the individual with the aid of ' imaginative 
iiMght, Yet at the same time Mr. Burt seems to land himself in something of a 
lontraJu tion, for he attirms that it is the bounden duty of the scientist to 
orciipy himself with umvinah, even m dealing with personality 

Li t us look first at Mr Burt’s definition of jiersonahty, which I find to lie 
excellent I'oi him jiersonahty is the 

entire system of relatively' permanent tendencies, both physical and mental, 
that ate distinctive of a given individual, and determine his characteristic 
adjustments to his material and siKial sunouiidings 

Words like distinctiv e ' and ' characteristic ’ should make Mr Burt v ery 
chary of exalting universals to the extent that he does He would hav e us study 
also tile ego-sentunent, including the ego-ideal which, he admits, is a qualitative 
matter, and can best be ' stated primarily in words. 

All this evidence of Mr Burt’s sensitivity to the never-repeated patterns of 
jxTsoiialitv’ does not, however, quite lit with his scientific conscience as exjiressed 
in his jilans for the assessment of jiersonality He wants to find a small number 
of mdi'jjendeiit factors, like key-elements m chemistry ‘ He favours the 

* Hus fimrna! 19-15. Viil 15, j> 1(17 In ill essential features this definition « 
identical with iny own , Ptnonality A PsycholosKal Inttrpreiatton, p 48. 
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f 1 , lorial approach '1 hat he can easily letniiiilc th.s im tl,„l,,i 1 pi«fu 11 .. i 
with his civin definition of ptrboii ihty 1 doubt 

Mr Buit prcbcnts llie dilemma, aiidliis prift i.ii.i. Hi llu follow ai ^ a,nSi.> \ 

b\try man's face is absuluuly unique. \,( slidnld we ,tit;nf ’ thai the 
‘common' features—the (‘vcs, tlu iiim, the mouth *ue not tnii 
Katures at alP We may .if-ree that a list , 1 f.uial mea-iin tin iits woiiM 
iH' no substitute for a photiigraphic reprouticlinn of an mdividiMl fail in 
all its concrete completeness But equallv a -t of poiiKut-,, how.cer 
life-like, could not by theni.ehes siii, cc tor scm ntiin jiurjn -- 

It IS true that every man has a nose, two ejes, ,i nmutli .iiid ihin, .uid 
that these are common and measurable features It is also true that no nit tiiml 
(ifintasunng emotional expression of file face has betn evoKtU, pq aloiit tin 
[XTinanent eonliguration or set that is the larsori’s fate 

Vet, Burt insists, ' psychology, as a setente, dials with timsi m.ih, not witli 
pirtirulars ' I am tempted to reply, taut\ puliaps but aKo justly, that is 
lung as psychology deals only with universals and not with jMitu iilar's, it wun t 
,ltai with much—least of all human jiersonahty Bui t s di juutii n , ,t; .y, huh ie\ 
ds science is far more rigid and narrow that hii, oeuiiuion ot j i ru.ialitA lie 
(.unstquence can only be that psychology as sueiice is haiikly and w.^ hilly 
inadequate to deal with persunahty, its natural subjii t-inalter I wumltr 
whether Mr Burt really wants to accept this luiuliKion, to wlmh he Iug 
miiitably committed himself 

Psychology, It seems to me, must be tquijijied to d'al with tin H It 
Ilf persuiiidity, detmed as Mr Burt has denned it What is ihstiiuiivi,’whit 
Is characteristic' must be included The doctinu' of finu tional aiitoiiojin 
lull's to express the uniqueness of motives whnh coiifir mstiin livuu'ss lo a 
fursoii's characteristic adjustments 

Our dilnculty here lies in the cultish conception of si n 'ui whn h bedt vils 
most of us simply because of the incaltulalk presuge of those disi qiiiri s ll.a. 
have dealt so successfully wtlli tna.nmaie nature If we no lonter rivet i ur 
attention to their methods (so well adaptcil to thiir suiijtci-nialler out not to 
ours), and if we ask what the aiuts of science ate, the dilemma can he n solved 
Nicnie aims to achieve powers of undeistniiding, iiicdictniii aiiu tnmrol aliovi' 
the level of unaided common sense l-roni tins jimrit ul viiw it iitmnns 
ajiparent that only by taking adequate account of the inaivemal s total pattcni 
of life can we achieve the aims el sciciiet Know lee gi id general laws (including, 
kline lej'iat, the law of fuiiitional autonomy i, quantilativi at'.es^meiits. and 
luml.itioiial proi edures, are all helpful, hut with this mnei jitiial (miniotheiu ) 
knowledge must be blended a shrtwd diagno>=is of tieiids within an indivuinal, 
an ability to transcend the isolated common variabks that an iibtauud liiim 
mrrent measuring dev'ices, and an ability to estiniati tlie i go-stiiumie ut tin 
itiuividual. Unless such ichograpliic (jiartiiularj kiniwkilei is fused with 
nomothetic (universal) knowledge we shall not achieve the aims of siieiiie 
however closely we imitate the methods of the natural and mathematical 
sciences.® 

In the opening article in this Symposaum Mr Bun gives a tuiisjiectus of 
methods and principles involved m assessing peisoualily Ihe tist-siUiations 
he has employed in his own original investigations art lile-like and siluatrorial 

‘Ths Joutnal. 1943. Vol 13, p 7 

''1 lie point stated here so bneitv lhavi argued more fully in the fulLowing pulilwations 
the Lse ot I'er-on-il Documents in l\ycliological Smtnee,' liulletin uf the Siiriat SLience 
Me earth Council (1130, Park Ave , New AorkCitjJ. 1943. ‘ tta* I’svt toiliigi^t’s i rairit of 

Reference,’ Itsvchological Bulletin, Z9t0, Vol 37, 1-23, ' I’ticunalislie iSychoiiigy 
bCH4tt, A Reply. ’ B^yckoJogical jieview, 194fa, \ol 54 
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He l>fliic\ (t tliAt the propt'r manner of treating the data obtained is by correia- 
tiun.il t* < hniqiie>. He adxficates the use of such variables as have been 
e^tahlislif d bv pier urns correlational studies Irxamples are (a) a general 
factor of cmutiiinality , (hj certain bipolar dimensions including introversion, 

< heerfiilTH social re ^ponslve^ess. and their opposites , (c) special factors or 
niH'ds « >fmblinK MrDougalPs catalogue of instincts , [d) a measure of integra¬ 
tion or tonsistctu j in the individual’s life. He would then add {in order tu 
repair the ravages of analysis) a ' synoptic character sketch ' which ' calls quitr 
as mill h for the imaginative insight of the artist as for the tabulated measure¬ 
ment of the '-vientist. ’ 

I deplore his sharp separation of the ‘ insights of the artist ’ and the 
measurements id the sciintist ' Cannot a psychology of personality m 
the lutnre do .1 better job of understanding, prediction, and control by fusing 
thcM> two modes of kmn<’ledge > Burt comes close to doing so himself in his 
matihmg studies He dtiniinstrates what other studies have done—that the 
mure information derived from many sources that goes into a sketch, the more 
easilv IS It matched with a cnttrion It is not, however, the mere array of 
jisvi homeinr scores that makes matching successful, it is rather the patterning 
of till variables whn h turns the trick* In short, successful scientific predic¬ 
tion te<|nms knovdtdgi of the essential relations which comprise the unupie 
ego stmt ttire of the individii.il 

The leadei will ask, ' Rut how concretely would you overcome the 
opfKisition iHtwttu ''silence' and "art,” and bring thnn into a single psjehte 
logic .il ihs. ipline ' I hough the question cannot be answered fully for man>, 
many v eats I rn.iy give one illustration Mr Burt seeks a few'kcy-cpia’ities ’ 
He th nfcs thiir discoverv will enhance our powers of predicting an 
iridividnars behaviour ho do I Bui the ' key-quahties ’ we seek must, 
I submit, be ptrumal and universal Each life seems to have a limited 
number of tliemes, a handful of ascertainable values and directions—true 
key-qualities ' In finding them there is an opportunity for analysis and even 
iiuantituatinn (on a strictly intra-individual level) , it is not merely by 
imagin.itive insight ' that we make our study of unique and individual traits 
Life-iustoiy teiliniiiues, matching, personal structure analysis, 1 e , the search 
for personal but not universal factors, and other methods are already available, 
oHhis will l>e invented If the reader reflects on this point he will understand 
mv insistence that the studv of personality lies entirelyi within the scope of 
p^Mhul, nual 'ciciJic', and not—as Mr Burt seems to say—half m science and 
half in ait 

Exclusive relianie on factorial dimensions is not accejitahle, fur two 
rtascitis (1) the resulting factors are completely limited bye the sfieiihc 
kinds of tests that hapyrnwl to lie thrown into the matrix One c'annot draw 
out mote' than one puts in (2) The resulting factors are a peculiar hash of the 
jierMinalities of all particijiants, and do not necessarily represent the living 
tgo-slruiture ot any single piarticipant 

In ni.ikmg these criticisms I am not repudiating the use of nomothetic 
[aitcirs, nor of test-scales, ratings and dimensions More of my' own research 
and writing ll.is been devoted to this type of approach to peisonahty than to 
.ilU'othi r riic* resulting common traits,' I Imd, have utility for comparative 
purjiosts, for apjircAimaticms to the modes of adjustment that similarly 
lonstuutcd individuals in similaily constituted societies can be expected to 
■a quire, and for the training of the young psychologists in respect to a common 

' I hi. faurnitl ims, \,i>l 15. pji 1 lOf 

®C1 N f’oiASsEvV, ' Hiav shall a I jfe-Histnr\ be Wnttc'ii ’ Character and 
/‘mitmitJilr, IMl 9. 198-207 
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language and in the use of analytical prorediires Wh.it I argue i*, th.il as 
psvrhologists we must include many other proeeduus in luir stun; of tfxtK 
Mid must arkiiowledge the roughness and inadeipi.u^ >if our uni\ci„il 
dimensions Thereby shall we enhance our own ability to iindi rstau.l, pi. <lu t 
and control By learning to handle the individuality of nmtivis .md the 
uniqueness of personality we shall become better scientist.-, not wor-e 

VII —Summary 

Until recently various forms of gencticism have dominated the. nes of 
personality Theie has been an over-einphasisujsm constitutionaliMn, in^tinctx, 
® unchanging Id, and chiidliood habits Within tlu‘ p.ist few years, l■-pt«lallv 
under the impact of the war, a desirable sliift of emphasis to the conteiniior.iry 
motivational stnicture of the ego has occurred (Jne theory, iii line with this 
modem trend of emphasis, is the doctrine of fuin tioiiar antoiioinv wIik h 
bolds that while the transformation of motives froni infancy onward is gradual, 
it is none the less genuine Just as we learn new skills, so also we learn new 
motives 

A consequence of this view, disturbing to tho.,e who deliiii si k lu e iigidly 
as the study of universals, is that the niotiv'ational strmture (d adult lives is 
essentially unique Egos have infinite variety Methods are now ikvt loping 
that will enable ’ ’ ‘ ’i up with and deal more adeijuatelv with this 

unassailable fac of scientific and chnual psyiholi.gy is f.ilse 

rind undesirable, so too an over-sharp distinction between the malinds of 
s'ltnce and the methods of art 

isince Mr Burt's views on personality are wtdl-known, 1 h.ivc stated mv 
own in comparison with his As I see it, m many respects ciur vievts are 
substantially identical My definition of personality agrees with his 'I ogether 
we repudiate the theory that ‘ concatenated reflexes ' constitute personalitv 
We both wish to study the total person, and regard tiie rubrics of abnormal 
psychology as inadequate to the task We agree that goal-striving is the 
essence of personality', and that assessment is practicable and desirable In 
yet other respects we likewise see eye to eye 

There arc two chief diflerences (I) In my opinion personality is a fKist- 
mstinctive phenomenon, and therefore reliance upon McDougalhan instincts 
Wads us into an anachronistic conception of adult motivation. I hough 
viscerogemc drives exist throughout life {usually in an overlaid fashion), the 
postulation of otlier instincts seems not only unnecessary' hut lits badly with 
the known facts concerning the contemporaneity and individuality of the 
ego-structure 

(2) Mr Burt, I fear, saciifices our chances of disiovermg in any' ccUKrete 
lase the essential nature of the ego-structure by ovir-stating the lase for 
nomothetic (chiefly corielational) methods It seems to me impiobable that a 
small number of uniform factors like ‘ key-elements m chemistry will account 
for the infinite variety' of normal adult motivational patterns I see more iRqje 
111 the endeavour to find unique key factors (central traits) that animate an 
individual life Common, i e , comparable traits, whether called factors, 
dimensions, or what not, have a certain utility, but are at best rough apiprovima- 
tions of what goes on in a given life, and must be used guan^edly. 

Instead of holding that the ' scientific ' study of personality demands the 
use of common variables exclusively, I argue that it is jiossible by broadening 
our theory' and our procedures to avoid the sharp bifurcation of si lentitic and 
clinical psychology Though less develojied at the present time idiographu 
methods of study are basnally more important--and au* no less ' siitntific - 
than nomothetic methods 
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Sfi flcftlv and Ml mciiivelv ha\!? Dr 
Ricp and Dr Mnurnr Eandlcd certain 
thnrnv prcdilems nf the law of effect that 
I hfMlale to add mv nwn comments lest 
in rnv' efforts to danh I mav iininten- 
tinnally becloud the issues that thev 
hasp treated sn ahh. 

The siihiec I of this symposium js all 
readers know, is liafllins? in its coni- 
plesity ar.d in its ramifications The 
law of cffeit can scarcely he treated 
apart from the protean problem of 
learniriK as a whole, and this vast prob¬ 
lem soon leads one into philosophical 
presupfiositions which arc as unavoid¬ 
able as they are distasteful to most psy¬ 
chologists Experiments in this area, 
though legion, are unfortunately not 
compelling so far as their theoretical 
interpretation is concerned 

In order to avoid as well as I can the 
pitfalls in the way, and to keep the dis- 
rufsion within the bounds set by the two 
preceding authors, I shall confine my¬ 
self strictly to comment on the observa¬ 
tions and interpretations offered by each 
of them The reader will recognize that 
the discussion in this symposium is at 
d fairly high level of abstractness, onlv 
the broader issues are touched upon 
Detailed reference to single experiments 
must, for the most part, be avoided lest 
our persiH'LluE on the problem as a 
whole be Inst 

Dr Rice’s I’cisition 

Although the following summary of 
Di Rice’s views is sketchy, it is, I trust, 
sufficiently accurate to remind us of the 
print ipal features of his trenchant argu¬ 
ment (8) 

In the past, says Dr Rice, the law of 
effat has iHcn inadequately formulated 


yet in a revised form it may retain the 
central position accorded it in learning 
theory during recent years If not actu¬ 
ally the ‘sole principle’ of learning, it, 
along with the law of exercise, and a 
few other minor principles, may be con¬ 
sidered virtually sufficient 

Its primary weakness has been the 
assertion, or at least the implication, 
that a specific response becomes set 
through the operation of a satisfying 
outcome Such a picture is rigid and 
false While something of this sort 
may seem to exist in animal behavior 
It obviously does not apply to human 
reactions complicated by systems of 
evolved interests For example, men 
who are self-assertive will seldom re¬ 
peat successful acts but will seek new 
means to satisfy their mounting level of 
aspiration Men who like novelty will 
deliberately shun a repetition of acts, 
so too will men who arc set to solve 
new problems (since stereotyping of 
acts cannot contribute to new solu¬ 
tions) . 

In short, "the law cannot be upheld 
if It means that success or satisfaction 
necessarily enhances the tendency for 
either or both (a) the specific response 
sequence to be repeated, and or fb) 
the particular, or even the specific, goal 
object to be chosen again ” He agrees 
with my previous criticism that rigidly 
repetitive conduct is characteristic only 
of very young children, mental defec¬ 
tives, and compulsive neurotics (1) 
What adults normally do is to vary 
both goal and responses while holding 
only to the same general hnd of re¬ 
sponse and selecting the same kind of 
goal that has brought good results in the 
past The law seems to apply better to 
smtlar systems than to identical sys- 
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terns, at least in normal adults, and 
especially m those who are self-asser¬ 
tive, interested in novelty, or trying to 
jolve a new problem 

Problem-solving is important. The 
reason men do not repeat endlessly 
their past success is that having suc¬ 
ceeded, the specific problem and motive 
vanish A student will not repeat a 
course in which he obtained an A, be¬ 
cause he no longer has this problem to 
solve When a new problem arises new 
determinants inevitably enter All that 
success or satisfaction does is to con¬ 
firm one’s interest in the general range 
of problems (mathematical, amatory, 
professional) 

Self-assertion, likewise, is important, 
for as a motive it keeps the person in 
a chosen channel of conduct (persist¬ 
ence) in spite of repeated failures. 
Though not succeeding (one meaning 
of ‘effect’) the person derives satisfac¬ 
tion (another meaning of ‘effect’) from 
his trying For some people “to fail at 
a difficult task gives more satisfaction 
to the ego than to succeed at an easy 
one " 

Granted that self-interest (ego-in¬ 
volvement) seriously alters the appli¬ 
cation of the law of effect as tradition¬ 
ally stated, it IS none the less true that 
the law has a demonstrable influence 
upon the development of the ego itself 
“Though the depth psychologists have 
given little explicit mention to the law 
of effect in dealing with such matters, 
their stress on the importance of satis¬ 
faction and frustrations, rewards and 
punishment, in character formation, 
suggests that the development of the 
ego Itself may be subject to Thorndike’s 
law ’’ Punishment to the ego sometimes 
deadens it—as the ultimate brutalities 
of concentration camps occasionally suc¬ 
ceeded in doing Some form of reward 
IS necessary to confirm an individual in 
his style of life and m his system of 
interests 
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Novelty may bring satisfaction, and 
if It does so, it too will violate the rigid 
law of repetition-of-rewarded-response 
Only non-rccurrmg responses give satis¬ 
faction 

All in all, the validity of the law 
must depend “upon what is conceived 
to be satisfied or thwarted, and there¬ 
fore reinforced or extinguished ’’ Nor¬ 
mally neither specific goals nor specific 
means are reinforced, but rather sys¬ 
tems of interests become confirmed 
through experience of satisfaction 

New interests evolve from old (as, 
perhaps, an interest in poetry from an 
interest in sex), but thus evolution of 
functionally autonomous motives is 
itself dependent upon the satisfactions 
that the new line of activity yields to 
the person 

Since It IS often difficult to find re¬ 
wards in the environment which would 
explain man’s persistence in the face of 
apparent failure, or supply an evident 
reason why a given system nf interest-s 
IS so gratifying to the individual, we 
must invoke, with Thorndike, the con¬ 
cept of self-administered rewards—the 
O K —delivered by the person to his 
own conduct. 

Whether such reinforcement is ap¬ 
plied to an interest system and course 
of conduct as a whole, or whether there 
is some specific feature m the chain that 
is controlled by the law of effect is not 
known Rice proposes the possibility 
that the ‘core of the act' is symbohxecl 
for the individual m some way, and 
that the O K is directed to this core 
In this manner the purpose behind an 
act can be rewarded (by the self or by 
others), rather than any overt sequence 
of responses Rewarding the response 
IS really less important than rewarding 
the purpose; “We show great flexibility 
in adapting our means to our ends, and 
we may change our goal-objects freely 
provided that the pursuit of them is ex¬ 
pected to provide, somewhere in the 
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pititcs',, thns-c qiialitips or structures of 
iJif act to ?vhuh satisfaction has ad¬ 
hered 

Through ssmbolic responses vie ma> 
weave our appioval hark and forth be¬ 
tween purpisp and anlKipation of re¬ 
sponse and thus "as we are carrsing 
out the sueiessivc phases of the act, vie 
keep the synifMili/ed purpose m mind, 
mull It over, ami confirm it repeatedly, 
unswerving umcenlration on this pur- 
|Jose, as It begets auxiliary goals, is 
necessary to keep us going " 

Confirriimg ouur.s continually along 
the wav, jo that it derives benefit from 
the ‘gradient of reinforcement' Ex¬ 
ternal reward is often slow to arrive or 
never occurs at all. but inner self-ad- 
mimstercd reward is immediate and 
therefore effective. I’uf[Kise and inter¬ 
ests receive on the whole more reinforee- 
nient than do actual motor skills and 
conduct patterns Hence wc should ex¬ 
pect the law tif effect to apply to inter¬ 
ests and puriH'scs more than to specific 
responses In suh-rational learning 
however the gradient effect attaches to 
the reward of ultimate and penultimate 
responses (as experiments with animals 
show) 

Rice admits that motivation must al¬ 
ways be tonceivecl as operating m the 
pre.sent, and that dissatisfaction rather 
than satisfaction is the crux of moliva- 
uon ' The dvnamic character of an 
act in progress . derives from an 
immediate dissatisfaction, But the 
interest as an enduring disposition 
will tie reinforced by repealed .satisfac¬ 
tion The law of effect, then, is a law 
of retention of interests or dispositions 
it does not deal with the mechanism of 
the particular striving, except in so far 
as that IS determined by past fixation 
or interest as one of Us conditions " 

Finally the operation of insight, un¬ 
derstanding, belongingrieas, in learning 
may be explained provisionally in terms 
of the succets that attends gocKl solu¬ 


tions via the self-reward of svmbols 
‘‘reinforcement may attach to the 'rote 
vant or ‘required’ features of the act 

igrcemriifs iinth Dr Ricr If niv 
summary has been fair, I record mv 
basic agreement with the position taken 
I believe Dr Rice is thinking in the 
right direction 

One feature deserves special com¬ 
mendation Dr. Rice attempts more 
pointedly than most aulhois, to ac¬ 
count for the rcjashtonnii^ of motives 
He believes the liberalized law of effect 
IS indispensable for this purpose In¬ 
stead of assuming a rigidity of drives 
or instincts throughout life he .sees 
clearly that almost endless derivative 
motives must be themselves expLimcd 
as products of learning Though adult 
psychogenic motives are derivative they 
are in no sense jiinctwnally seecindarv 
He holds therefore that new motiv es set 
up in their own right in proportion as 
satisfactions of some sort sustain them 
Learning thus accounts for motives, not 
merely for skills and means 

Dr Rice further spots clearly the de¬ 
tect in the concept of ‘success’ It is 
certainly not objective .success alone 
that helps to sustain a. motive. The 
only reward that is operative m many 
cases seems to he a purely subjective 
sense of satisfaction A person who per¬ 
sists in a hopeless task by sheer grim 
determination, or perhaps from a sense 
of duty, probably derives some satisfac¬ 
tion from doing so, but no success W e 
note, however, that in such a rase 
‘satisfaction’ is a rather vague word, 
for along with subjective satisfaction we 
find plenty of painful, frustrating, pun¬ 
ishment, whose effects somehow or other 
are assumed to be offset bv an inner 
OK 

I agree with Dr Rice that the tradi¬ 
tional statement of the law of effect 
seems to apply much better to children, 
imbeciles, and animals than to normal 
human adults To the latter it ap- 
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plies badly, excepting in loutine, ‘blind’ 
learning TPhich is holly peripheral to 
the central interests of a life. 

I also agree that satisfaction plays 
some part in the development of cen¬ 
tral interests and purposes An indi¬ 
vidual does mull over his purposes and 
plans and unless he approves of them 
()£, rewards himself symbolically) he 
usually, in the long run, discards them 
If the law of effect can be held in this 
jomevihat amorphous and plastic form, 

I favor It. But Dr Rice, I feel, does 
not see fullv how greatly he has attenu¬ 
ated the law, and how much he is forced 
to leave to other principles of learning 
Dr Mowrer, I believe, does see the 
consequences of this attenuation, and 
draws back into a far more conservative 
position, lest through conceding too 
much he discover that he has relegated 
the law to a secondary position in the 
economy of learning 
Problem unsolved by Dr Rice T 
should like next to call attention to cer¬ 
tain aspects of learning (particularly 
the learning of motives) which elude the 
law of effect as Dr Rice employs it 
He asks what can cause an individual 
to persist in a 'style of life ’ And he 
answers, “Observation suggests that he 
does so because he has found satisfac¬ 
tion, actual or imaginative, from it ” 
This statement is acceptable enough, 
but when we ask •why does he derive 
satisfaction from it, we are again at sea 
There must be formative influences 
(hereditary perhaps) that dispose some 
of us to find satisfactions from aesthetic, 
athletic, or humanitarian styles of life 
The problem may seem to lie beyond 
the scope of the present discussion, yet 
It is really relevant Manifestly we 
learn best that which fits our own style 
oi life, but this style turns out to be 
determined by antecedent conditions 
more basic than satisfying experience 
Hence effect cannot possibly be the 
vtdy law of learning At best it oper- 
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ates upon systems in pan enabhshed 
for other reason.s 

Dr Rice admits the “uuisfattinn thai 
comes from varying one’s perfitnn.mre 
from non-repeated means-end solniioni 
He proposes that novelty itself r. re 
warded, but the old law of effect rlaim^ 
only that a “response is rewarded 
How can it also claim that nnn-ri peti¬ 
tion of a response is rewarded? To du 
so would be to .surrender completelv the 
conception of a ‘stamping in' process or 
of a 'retroflex arc ' I)r Riee is de.irlv 
not following the classic rnnccplion of 
effect 

To account for learning by msiehl 
Dr. Rice proposes that reinforcement 
attaches to the symbolized 'relevant' or 
‘required’ features of an act I am un¬ 
able to follow his argument here, be 
cause insightful .solutions must have 
occurred bejorc they can yield reinforce¬ 
ment or satisfaction I shall return to 
this problem, but mention it here to 
laise once more, and in a different way 
the question whether s.itisfaction can 
be as basic a condition of le.arning as 
even Dr Rice’s moderate position would 
have us believe 

Dr Movvrer’s Position 

First Dr Mowrer wishes to re-estab¬ 
lish the argument on familiar ground 
(7) He therefore takes pains to elimi¬ 
nate concepts which imply that new 
principles of learning may be needed 
For him the ego is a matter of miertsis 
interests a matter of cmottonal arousal. 
and emotional arousal a matter of ordi¬ 
nary drives whose tension when reduced 
gives rise to the operation of the law of 
effect A bit hurriedly he makes this 
senes of reductions so that ‘ego-involved 
behavior' becomes redacted into the 
‘familiar drive mechanisms ’ Back on 
familiar ground Dr Mowrer then starts 
his argument proper He believes that 
the law of effect provides us with “the 
firmest foundation on which to develop 
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4 tnih ailcqiiale and nimprfhenMVr 
}i-.uhi)li(gn.il tlli'ijrv' " 

His thfsis IS ihat “liMiiR orpani-sms 
leirn when, and nnly Bhrn, t!ir> solve a 
problfm in !he sfnsp <u rfdiicing a ten- 
Mon. relipvint: a di'tomfort, deriving a 
saiKfar!inn ” This is the mnderii state- 
tnenl of the law of effetf wliith Mowrer 
leiiarniiish defends 

ThuuRh his defense is tenarious, he 
realizes that mam diftknlties arise m 
the apphiatinn nt the law For e\- 
ample. U dues not (ell what happens 
when l«ith kind'- of effects follow an 
art “Wlun tonst«|ueni cs are both re- 
wanbiiR and pumshnii; pleasurable and 
luintiil; It floes not tell what happens 
when tonstfiuences var\ in time the 
efftrts being both immediate and re¬ 
mote In suth complet cases the effect 
must be mediated through symbolic 
processes of some t\pe The symbolic 
processes when well developed may be 
said to constitute the 'ego’ and they 
often result in a sciiijibc defiance of 
hedonism and the law of effcit Es- 
ixyiallj when integrative nr ethical con- 
din t IS m <iuestinn we find much ap- 
[nrent repudiation of pleasure-seeking 
Yet ultimately the intcgratisc or ethical 
aspiects of ego-bchavlor arc 'an out¬ 
growth of the principles and |>rorcsses 
of afljustment and hedonistic learning 
Theie seem, then, to be no re.al e\- 
irptiMiis to the proposition that 'satis¬ 
faction IS the cement that makes Icarn- 
uiR stick ” And by a satisfaction 
Mowrer means pleasure and drive-re¬ 
duction This unrelenting allegiance to 
a hedonistic version of the law ol effect 
reminds one of the original Tliorndike.in 
statement that "pleasure stamps in" 
Dr Monrer is rirthodov, even more 
orthodox than Thorndike, for he has 
little use for the law of exerrise. and 
even less for 'belongingness' 

One way to bring the psychology of 
learning and ego psychology together, 

' • '' f - ' . .1—. 


interests' are secondary drives and that 
as such they can both motivate and rr 
inforce behavior, in much the 'anie 
fashion that primary drives do ’' Here 
Dr Mnwrer accepts Rice’s rienionstm- 
tion that interests arc a Icained phe¬ 
nomenon (learned nccniding to the law 
of effect) and they function In prodiue 
new learning 

In some connections Movvrer speak- 
of interests as ‘calhexis,’ in some ,is 
secondary drives,’ hut he much prefer- 
to think of them as ‘cnvcit, emotion,i! 
responses’ "This ternunologv allow- 
us to see ‘interests’ as learned hy pa-t 
s.itisfaclion in essentially the same vv.iv 
that other responses are learned Ii 
seems to turn out, therefore, that inter- 
est-sv stems are nothing more than enio 
tional responses, and thus introduce no 
now problems in learning 
Like Dr Rice he endorses Thorn¬ 
dike's theory ol seli-admimstered re¬ 
wards In fact, It would not be pos¬ 
sible to explain how a < nurse of con 
duct, especially of the ethical order 
can be sustained, unless frequent ,sell- 
.Klininistercd accolades are involved 
■\lso like Dr Ricc he believes that 
the Gestalt principle of insight is to bp 
exp’aincd by our OK’ing signs and 
symbols which arc related to the reduc¬ 
tion of tension or anticipated reducti'iii 
of ti-iision The tension rchcvecl ni.iv 
be secondary, and not nece-sirilv de¬ 
pendent on a primary drive stub a- 
hiinger Tlieie is a const,int .ippr.ais 
mg of hynolhese.s, censoring them and 
approving them along the wav biuh 
manipulation of 'danger signals’ and 
safety signals’ helps us ' dispel the 
mystery luiphcu in such concepts a- 
the Gestaltists 'goodness of fiaure or 
Thorndike's 'belonging ’ ’’ 

Satisfaction is derived in variou- 
ways, from reducing tension of .a pn 
marv dnve, from .solving ,a iiroblem, or 
iMiii reducing a secondary dnve We 
rviiici qrlmii -rf-condarv drives of a 
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high level of generality’ to account for 
the capacity of mature men and women 
to persist m the face of punishment 
But they are not immune to the law of 
effect it we assume, as Rice does, that 
telf-administered awards sustain these 
systems of interest 

Unsolved, to Dr Movvrer’s mind, is 
the riddle of response equivalence, “why 
licing organisms do not immcdiatclv 
and permanently fixate upon whatever 
response or response-sequence has been 
found to lead to satisfaction, but in¬ 
stead continue to show a more or less 
behavior variability” The reason re¬ 
sponse-equivalence poses such a diffi¬ 
cult problem seems to be that Dr 
llowrer does not really regard interests 
of a ‘high level of generality’ as true 
systems If he did so equivalence 
would offer little difficulty (since the 
range of equivalence would define the 
degree of generality) He is clearly 
thinking of interests, at bottom, as a 
covert emotional response ’ So long as 
he does not fully accept the existence 
of generalized autonomous interest-sys¬ 
tems the riddle of equivalence inevitably 
troubles him 

Agreements wUh Dr Mowrer With 
Dr Mowrer's purpose and intent I am 
in agreement He wishes to find a 
sound, comprehensive, and adequate 
theory of learning He is willing to enn- 
Mdti npen-nundedly all evidence, no 
matter how great a strain it may place 
on the law of effect He does not insist 
upon holding blindly to the paradigm 
Ilf animal learning even though he per- 
'iinally finds it rewarding and genuinely 
analogical with human learning A 
monumental series of experiments con¬ 
ducted by him underlies his theories 
He admits the attenuation that must 
come in learning theory when one con- 
'idets the coiiflictful, symbolic, delayed, 
ind ethical character of human conduct 
Valiantly he strives to include these 
• omplev forms of learning into his 


theory, and to make mi on fur phe¬ 
nomena tliat have been luthtrtu neg¬ 
lected 

Up to a point I agree wiih him al-n 
on the importance of effect In ani¬ 
mals, young children, and in the rela 
tively mechanical and blind learning nf 
human adults the course of learning 
seems to follow fairly well the tradi¬ 
tional statement of the law And even 
in mlercsted and ego-invnlved behavior 
I would not deny that s.itisf.utKin hts 
some relation to acquisition of skills, 
knowledge, and new motives 

I agree also that ego-proi e-sps, what¬ 
ever their nature, arc not 'iiltnnate, un- 
analyzable, lawless' (Dr Rice’s tirmsf 
As Mowrer s.ay.s, they develop gradu 
ally as one ascends the phylogeiietu' and 
ontogenetic scales 

Eco-PROci ssrs Are Unavoiiiviui iv 
Learninc; Thforx 

Dr Mowrer's rapid reduction of ego- 
invoKfd behavior to ‘familuir drive 
mcch.inisms’ seems to me inv.ilid His 
first step is acceptable enough, namelv 
his insistence that the ego is not sub¬ 
stantive, but merely a matter of proc¬ 
ess But It IS no mi>rr necessary to use 
‘ego’ adjectivally than to use ‘■drive,' 
‘personality,’ 'reward.' or ‘intelligence’ 
adjectivally The ego is as valid and 
as necessaiy an intervening variafde 
as .an other Experimental evidence 
shows this to be the case (1) 

The second step in his reduction is 
much too hasty Though cgii-processes 
can, I agree, be considered ecpiivalent 
to interests (Dr Rice’s definition in 
terms of a system of interests being ac- 
ccpt,able), one cannot safely go further 
111 the reduction There is, I submit, 
something functionally irreducible about 
interest-systems, even tiiough they are 
continually changing Nor is it true, 
m my opinion, that interest is, as Dr. 
Mowrer says, a familiar term m sys¬ 
tematic psyrholngical liter.ature On 
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the tjmtrarj nue of nur greatest de- 
feils IS our la<k of lonsistent or ade¬ 
quate ihpiiry of inleresi That interest 
IS not the same as 'cathevis' T stoutly 
niamlam, for interest is a motivational 
terra (interest resnlmg in the organism), 
whereas rathecis is the superficial doc¬ 
trine that this or that oliject becomes 
attdfhrd to some permanent (and usu¬ 
ally infantile) drive or instinct The 
catheeis Ihtory dentes the authentiiity 
of attiiiiri'd psychogenic motives (that 
IS to say, their funttional autonomy) 
Least '.atisf.ii tory of .ill is Mowier’s 
rethii lion of ego-invohement to emo¬ 
tional arous.il Only (rrtain emotional 
states are ego involved Literature on 
tomentratiuii camps proves the point 
over and over again Frightful p.iin, 
terror of ont‘‘.s life, extreme hunger, may 
be perceived as ‘not happening to me’, 
while a slap, a verbal insult, a trifling 
humiliation may cut to the quick, and 
affect the entire ego-structure of the 
individual How often in recent yeais 
have wartime psychiatrists told us that 
strong egos handle the most intense 
emotional arousais, whereas weak egos 
are undone by trifling emotional arnus- 
als? .Something here is playing a part 
besides mere emotional intensity 

Or consider the course of everyday 
life \\ hen interest is high I find that 
I am learning smoothly and rapidly 
Al suih times I certainly do not feel 
emotionally aroused, nor are the fa¬ 
miliar drive mechanisms sensibly in¬ 
volved Indeed when these drive mecha¬ 
nisms with their attendant emotions op¬ 
erate, then ray learning is actually 
mterruptid, —when, for instance, the 
needs for food, elimination, fresh air, 
or riddance from an animying insect 
dominate my behav mr Dm es are nor¬ 
mally peripheral to my egn-mterests, 
and however inqxirtant they may have 
liven for my infant learning, they seem 
now to impede rather than advance my 
adult learning 


I do not deny that some emotional 
arousah are cgo-involved (anger, for 
instance, usually is) But the two 
states are by no means identical 
Therefore, any law of learning based on 
‘reduction of emotional tension’ does 
not necessarily apply without modifica¬ 
tion to learning that proceeds from ego- 
interests To this subject I shall shortly 
return 

Neither I)r Rice nor Dr Mowrer 
denies the existence of ego-processes in 
some sense, though both wish to show 
that these processes are regulated by 
the law of effect The picture they give 
for complex learning is like Thorndike’s 
IVe find ourselves confirming our pur¬ 
poses, symbolized in some way to our¬ 
selves, by administering to ourselves an 
OK In view of this welter of ego 
references it would indeed be ungracious 
to deny the ego some place in learning 
theory We will, however, for present 
purposes pass over the epistemological 
dilemma into which even 'objective' 
psychologists inevitably fall, and limit 
ourselves to the role of the ego in Rice's 
sense of a ‘system of interests ’ 

Take the case of interests that lead 
to grim persistence in spite of failure 
No single response is rewarded, unless 
Dr Mowrer is right in holding that the 
very core of self-esteem is itself some 
kind of symbolic, response But whether 
we regard the ego as a matter of spe¬ 
cific symbolic cores (Mowrer) or as a 
system of interests (Rice), or as the 
sentiment of self-regard (McDougall), 
the fact remains that it (however de¬ 
fined) must be satisfied in order to 
maintain a course of conduct No 
other responses need to be rewarded for 
learning to occur, excepting only the 
ego-response This fact once more 
demonstrates that there is a special and 
selective part played in learning by 
ego-processes No learning theory can 
do without them 

Again, as Dr. Rice points out, after 
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success or satisfaction we tend tu adopt 
tmilar goals or similar acts in the fii- 
lure, but usually not both If we re¬ 
tain otir goal we vary the act (toward 
greater efficiency!, if we retain the act 
It is usually in the sercice of an en¬ 
hanced goal (as 111 the level of aspira¬ 
tion evperinients) How can we ex¬ 
plain tins characteristic upward push 
in effltiency and goals unless sve assume 
that the ego is playing some part over 
and bejond the repetition of a rewarded 
response? Dr Rice correctly says that 
repetition of successful acts is ordi- 
nariK a mark of infantile, imbecilic or 
pathological behavior, lather than of 
mfelligent adult activity Blind repeti¬ 
tion of rewarded response occurs only 
when the egn-stnicture is undeveloped 
(ir damaged 

THt Question-BEGGING Chvrvcthi 
OP ‘Satispaction’ 

Both authors concede that in com¬ 
plex learning satisfaction often means 
nothing more than self-approval We 
OK our own beh.avior Or we find 
that a system of new interests is satis¬ 
fying us. We are pleased with what 
we do and continue to do it (or some¬ 
thing similar) because we are pleased 
Does such reasoning carry us very far’ 
We beg the question when we say that 
we do what we do because we are 'atis- 
fied in doing it 

Dr Mowrer hopes to avoid this cir¬ 
cularity by holding fast to drive-reduc¬ 
tion Hence he defines satisfaction as 
the subjective consequence of solving 
a problem ’ But why then, we ask, 
does One persist with unsolved prob¬ 
lems? He would, I suppose, reply that 
we reward ourselves at each step for 
persisting. (If so, and if the law of 
effect were literally true, ought we not 
take the first step over and over again?) 
But the real difficulty here is that there 
is no independent evidence that we do 


m fait ri‘w,ird ourBfhts inlrn.pfi 
lively consiiiered the u-t* of ‘cif-ap 
plaiise IS CO rare and so (.ipni ii)u-« fhai 
It cannot prKsddy i-usf.un Die ht'.uc 
load that Mowrer, Rice and 'Ihiitnddc 
are putting on it fn an\ rist ibi 
danger of circulariti i- Mill precent 
we infer from our persistence that we 
are rewarded, simply bei .iii'e we per 
•sist No independent ciitcrian af ri- 
ward or satisfaction exists 

The reef is the same one ujiun whu h 
all hedonism is wrecked .Nl.in work<- 
(and learns), it is said, becaii-'e of the 
pleasure attained When we asl- win 
a martyr goes to the stal e w hi a 
bomber makes suicide dive-, win in 
anchorite forswears all car tidy joys 
why a member of the undergrmuid 
keeps silence in the face of torture, we 
are told that they are seeking pleasure 
—paradoxical though it seems. Insofai 
as Dr Mowrer equ.itcs s.atiafar'tion with 
pleasure, he too falls into the same trap 
of claming, without proof, that what¬ 
ever a man does is ipsa jot to pleasuri - 
seekmg 

Nor does 'drive reduction' solve the 
problem It is too easy to demonstrate 
that learning takes place when no drives 
have been reduced .^iipfiose while 
using a cleaning fluid I am careless with 
a match and an explosion follows, de¬ 
stroying my house and iiusses'inns I 
shall certainly learn my lesson, but 
what drive has iieen rediited’ Snppow 
I mispronounce a word in a publn 
speech with the result that I am ridi 
culed, and suffer mounting shame and 
discomfort Tension has been creattd, 
not reduced, dtssalisjattion and not 
satisfaction has resulted; but in this 
sequence of events I shall surely learn 
the right pronunciation True, I hope 
to avoid such suffering in the future 
but there is as yet no drive reductiem 
In the year 1?40 I read and learned the 
essential contents of Mnn Kampi with 
increasing emotional tension mounting 
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■ ii^f.irnfnrt and auilf dissatisfaclinn 
Where ■wa*' the law nf cffcrt^ 

These and (ountle'a similar cvi’ii- 
ples c(.ntradi(t Dr Mimrer'a statement 
that “liviiiK (irpamsms learn when and 
(in!> when tlifv solve a problem in the 
M’n'i of rcdiKina a ten''iun, relievui? a 
riiMO'iifort, rlenvini' a salisfactinn ' Tl 
the e'iniplci I have just given can be 
manipulated to fit the hedonistic for¬ 
mula, then I maintain that the formula 
is so loose as to he worthless In no 
mfelhsiible ‘rnsf in anv of these cases 
was a tension rcihited, a discomfort re¬ 
lieved, tir a satisfaitioii derived 

ClASSICVL ObJictions 

N'eiihei amhor alludes directlv to the 
two standard ohjertions to the law of 
elTet t (It that satisfaction, being both 
subjective and psychical, cannot lepiti- 
matelj intervene as a causal factor m 
refasliKining neural states, and (2) that 
effect is a complete anachronism, since 
the attainment of satisbirtion or pleas¬ 
ure jiiliaa's after the crucial senes of 
activities, and therefore cannot well 
woik haLkvard in time (especially when 
a long interval of time intervenes be¬ 
tween act and effect) 

It may be that the first of these 
vener.ilile objections is met by an un- 
espres-.cd assumption that satisf.action 
has some unknown phvsical li.isis which 
does the .utual work in modifying the 
etiu.illv unknown physical basis of 
le.irnirig, vi that mterartionism need 
not be assumed The sc'cnnd objection. 
Rice and Mowrer seem to answer 
through a somewhat tenuous reference 
to symbols (What they would say in 
the case of non-sv mbolic learning I do 
not know) Movements leading to¬ 
ward eventual success are accompanied 
by anticipations, which, being pleasant, 
invigorate, sustain, and reinforce the 
movements under way Some such 
anticip.ltury prtx’ess may well cKcur, 
but if so, it presupposes a vast amount 


of foresight, intention, purpose, imagi¬ 
nation and imagery These presuppo¬ 
sitions are so numerous that effect cer¬ 
tainly cannot be said to be the sole or 
primary condition of le,irning In order 
to operate it would require the aliilitv 
to see relations, an intention to learn 
foresight, and a sense of what signab 
are relevant and which irrelevant to the 
anticipated path to an imaged goal 
There is a deal to learning besides the 
law of effect' 

What Satisfaction Dors 

Up to this point my comments have 
been chiefly negative Yet I am as 
eager as Dr (Mowrer and Dr Rice to 
discover and accord to satisfaction its 
rightful place in learning theory 

The evidence, as I read it, est.ablishes 
two facts 

(1) It is e.asy to see that m animals 
small children, mental defectives, and 
m some peripheral phases of ariult hu¬ 
man conduct, rewarded responses tend 
to be repealed The bulk of experimen¬ 
tal work on the law of effect has been 
done with animals, and for this reason 
the part played by reward m the fixa¬ 
tion of response looms large (too large) 
on our theoretical horizon Close ex¬ 
amination of the experimental results 
reveals that even in these simplest in¬ 
stances of non-sy mbolic learning the re¬ 
peated response varies within a narrow 
range Even at its best, then, the law 
of effect works by approximation onlv 

(2) In less mechanic,il forms of le,arn- 
ing, satisfaction recedes in importance 
When invoked it tends to be a question¬ 
begging concept In any case its opera¬ 
tion IS secondary to the operation of a 
variety of other conditions of learning 

Vi hat seems to happen in normal hu¬ 
man learning, beyond the infant stage, 
is that experiences of satisfaction serve 
as indicators, whieh, valuable as they 
are to the individual, are not dynami¬ 
cally decisive If I am trying to he- 
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Lomi' li writtr anfi .iin li\ a 

met turn .‘■lii), I niiiy ihrrmpmi coa-i. 
th« ‘-l\lc of '\urk lh.it I M.i*; alteinptinc 
0i I w<iv '■t'.irfh the ‘■lip fnr entor.i.iite- 
menf Ijetvii'tn the hne^ aiirl thirihmi! I 
have found it pei‘-ist in niv vtyle, varv- 
ins; It for a better effert in the ftiti.re 
Knowletllte of rtsults la uacftil in tili¬ 
me nic vvhethti I am petting Iiuv.ird 
niv goal Goiid nevv- tells me I am on 
the right road Vet I uiiiv he “lo 5iire 
of myself fin rny egii-^trurtiire) that I 
Hill periivt in the hire of h.id nens 
To s.iy that I am really ‘i itisfiid' bv 
had iiCH'i, or that I oftset it hy giving 
good news to mvsilf. i? dangerous rea- 
oiniiig The rein turn may he hitter to 
hear, niv 'clf-aiiministeu’d praise inav 
he pallid ami faint Would it not be 
truer to sav that in persisting I am le- 
fii-smg to use the indieatnri of pim and 
pleasure, an'l am treating 'the'sc two i.n- 
postors nist the same"-' 

^.itislaetion and dissetisiaition then 
are useful indicatois bm aecordmg to 
the nature of my ego-structure f tie it 
them in a variable manner Having 
had a good meal at Restaurant X, I am 
likely to return when iny liiuiger drive 
IS uppermost liut having been higlilv 
satisfied with a sgorc m S'* at golf I 
nsk ladiire by setting a go.d of .‘iv lor 
myself Or, in earrying out 'omc |ilan 
in whieh I meet a panitnl lobiift, I de- 
i ide, loiidnions being vhil lliev are, 
th.il I i.niiioi aflorii to till this < ne 
lint must persist in inv londiiet and 
risk repc.deil rebuff' In all these la-es 
there' au’ other determim'iits at vvo,l. 
lit'side the iiseliil but not deemive iinh- 
ratur ol efteet 

I think Carr was essentially right in 
holding that the eonsccpiene-es ol an 
aethelp tib in the fuluie to pirniA' the 
situation giving rise to the act in an 
altered way (5) 1 ffeel thus hetennes 

one of the faitors ni the [lerieptiial 
situation Tins Vu w, meidenl dlv hilps 
us escape the [laradox of the retrofle'x 


•hatisfai tion dors not stamji in after the 
lai t It tnerely alt>rs the deteiipining 
Mtiiation when mn it (or a ‘imlar 
sitiialion) re. nrs 

Although I Ir .Miiwnr v lews alt hatn- 
ing as a inattei oi s _k eoiir.e> Horis he 
seems rnnsistsnlh to dioonrt “s .inrl to 
magnify R To his u iv of thinking .in 
-S Is Useful ehiell_. to ‘trip off a rc- 
.spor.se To inv w ly of ihinling the s 
(including < >terii,il ami intftnal pres 
suresi IS far more dt'nsne 

lni(i V sk oNTivi'y ( oMinios 
Oi I,r WMSi, 

In view lit thcsf' iiianv iliffn iilties I 
siilmiit that the tonn I.iw is too flit 
tering a designation to apply to (he 
variable opir.ition of i ogsi r|upiu'(s on 
behavior A law should hive gre it(‘r 
and more uniforiii 'iiboimptive povvir 
The iaw of effi'i t i of eour'ei an eii- 
tremhed h.dnl of proft'-iond spee'ch 
but It would be l.ir uiok .uMinte' .it 
the present time to spe.ik of a t uTiilituw 
rather than /au' of learning 

From the foregoing arginiuiit it ap- 
pc.irs that effect e.iiinot he i onsidc'rei! 
the primary condition of leaniiiig, cer¬ 
tainly ni't Us sole londiUini As ap¬ 
plied to touiplev forms of letnnng its 
weakness lies m its two ruinous am¬ 
biguities \iitnlih tmii, J- we have seen 
is otteii a (HUstion begging iotut'[)t 
and tviJi/ii'f' (hnpi fiillv lu.okul to rep¬ 
resent s.iine hy pothi In al e oi<‘-response 
whuh IS 'ooiehow ‘elf rewardid) .ire 
vague niohiui.n lon-truets that taper 
off into a kind ot .nriless trivi.dity so 
far as csplimtoiy I'owcr m i oncernrd 

To liold, as 1 do 'hit effect (as an 
iiidu.ator ui the peruptinl situation) 
constitutes .1 si'iondirv mndition of 
learning is, ol loiirse to unite the natu¬ 
ral (jliesti.iii Who then are the pn- 
nuiry eiinilitioiis'' ‘'iine this query 
opens up the entire jiiobUiii of learning 
with Its 1 rowded Insloiv of atteniptc'd 
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solutions, it falls beyond the scope of 
the present discussion 

Yet we may hazard the opinion that 
an adequate learning theory will have 
to allow a prominent place to the fol¬ 
lowing basic phenomena 

Typically a person learns when he is 
trying to relate himself to his environ¬ 
ment, under the combined influence of 
his motives, the present requirements 
of the situation, active participation, 
and a knowledge of relevant facts, in¬ 
cluding a memory of his previous suc¬ 
cess and failure In this process the 
role of any previous specific response 
(rewarded or unrewarded) is not de¬ 
cisive, hut is only one determinant 
among many. 

Occasionally, but not often, the proc¬ 
ess of relating oneself to the environ¬ 
ment IS so simple that only one seg¬ 
mental drive requires a reduction of 
tension (for example dust on the cornea 
leads ultimately to successful blinking 
or use of the handkerchief, and these 
responses under like circumstances tend 
to recur). In such conditions of low 
complexity, and in animal learning, 
where ego-structure is undeveloped or, 
for the occasion, is not engaged in the 
activity in question, the traditional 
statement of the law of effect applies 
fairly well 

One primary condition of learning, 
not reducible to effect, is the influence 
of motor activity and participation. 
Even simple motor involvement specd.s 
up learning (6), hut ego-involved par¬ 
ticipation speeds it up still more (2) 
There are other familiar conditions of 
learning which still resist various at¬ 
tempts to reduce them to effect, viz, 
recency, primacy, exercise, tempioral 
contiguity (classical conditioning), and 
what Tolman calls ‘sign-significance ’ 
A certain amount of ‘incidental learning’ 
IS likewise unaccounted for 

Further, before effect can be in¬ 
voked as a principle of complex human 
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learning, several preconditions must be 
assumed In addition to the motive 
power of psychogenic interests, one 
must assume that organisms have a 
power of administering rewards through 
a self-conscious and reflective act, that 
they are able to imagine, foresee, and 
anticipate goals before they are reached, 
that they have ‘faith’ in imagined solu¬ 
tions; that they can test for relevance 
and fitness of a proposed act. 

The assumption of so much rational 
equipment leads again into the problem 
of dynamics. It has never been suc¬ 
cessfully proved that complex learning 
may proceed without what Leibnitz 
called an ‘active intellect ’ In mod¬ 
ern times this condition nf learning has 
been represented under such terms as 
Gestaltdrang, closure, curiosity, struc¬ 
turing, figure-ground, trace organiza¬ 
tion, and pursuit oj meaning One 
thinks here too of Tolman’s ‘law of 
emphasis ’ It seems impossible to write 
a comprehensive account of human 
learning without invoking intellectual 
dynamisms of this order To my way 
of thinking, the interpretations of the 
law of effect offered by Rice and 
Mowrer presuppose them 

Above all, learning seems to follow 
the channels of acquired interests 
Complex interests bear little or no re¬ 
semblance to the ‘familiar drive mecha¬ 
nisms,’ even though they may origi¬ 
nally have derived therefrom (3) It 
is indefensible to speak of them as 
‘secondary drives’ unless the term sec¬ 
ondary is used in a strictly chronologi¬ 
cal sense Mr X, let us say, has, in 
addition to his quota of primary seg¬ 
mental drives, a series of interests in 
his children’s welfare, in fishing trips, 
in philately, in the cleaning and dyeing 
industry, and in Catholicism. He learns 
almost everything that crosses his path 
provided it has any perceived relevance 
to any of these Interests 

Interest, in this sense, seems to op- 
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prate almost like a spoiiRe ^nvthinR 
that has interest-rclev anre (= epo-rele- 
laiice) 15 absorbed—subject, of course, 
to the limitations of fatigue, intellectual 
capacity, clear perception, and other 
similar conditions What is learned on 
the basis of this intcrest-rclevance some¬ 
times serves to reduce tension, but often 
has some other effect Occasionally, for 
instance, it serves to increase tension, 
as when a pianist is memorizing a pro¬ 
gram for his concert debut But always 
the learning has some important rela¬ 
tion to an interest The only statement 
we seem able to make at present is that 
an interest causes learning which some¬ 
where fits into the infeiest-slructure 
It is true that, in the long run con¬ 
tinued punishment and dissatisfaction 
are likely to weaken or eliminate an in¬ 
terest system, just as the law of effect 
maintains \Vc have evidence, howe\er, 
that often this result is brought about 
only at the price of destroying the en¬ 
tire ego-structure of the individual In 
concentration camps it often took three 
to five years of uninterrupted punish¬ 
ment and pain to break down the de¬ 
sire of a person to ‘remain the same’ 
(4). In the short run, learning pro¬ 
ceeds because it is relevant to an in¬ 
terest-system It adds to knowledge, it 
differentiates items within the system, 
it bro.3dens the range of equivalent 
stimuli, U does all sorts of things that 
tend to complete, to round out, or 
render the interest incisive. Pleasure 
attending a single response, or even 
concatenations of response, is not de¬ 
cisive 

Interests, of course, are not separate 
and unrelated systems They interlock 
and comprise the structure of a per¬ 
sonal life The best designation for 
the resulting paltern of interests seems 
to be ‘ego-structure ’ Here is our rea¬ 
son for saying that ego-structure is a 
far more fundamental condition of 
learning than is the law of effect 


IK! 

V'et, I repeat sUisfai tern often en¬ 
ters into the jirocecc id Ipaining as an 
indicator In the mdicidii.d lb it his be¬ 
havior IS ot is not appropriate tn his 
own ego-sfruiturc Hi^Nati* f.ii lionthar- 
arteristically attends his failure to re¬ 
late himself to his euvironmrnt .ide 
cjuately, satisfaction accompanies sfm'p 
successful move nr anticipated mnee 
Yet it IS cnmmnn for the ego-stnu'fiire 
to be so organized that these* mriitalnrs 
are disregarded Interests often persist 
m the face of cnntinurius dissatisfaction 
and failure If liberties are t.iken with 
the meaning of ‘sali-faction' so that 
anything a person is doing is said to 
yield him satisfaction, then the teim 
becomes so broad that it is question- 
begging. and loses its explanatory value 

In fine, effect is a useful indicator 
sometimes playing a role In the total 
perceptual situation that guide' the 
individual in the pursuit of his interests 
But its role is contingent upon, and in 
this sense secondary tn. the total psy¬ 
chological and emironmental situation 
that prevails 

■SOMMARV 

The three authors in this symposium 
are unanimous in their desire tc* estab¬ 
lish a learning theory fully adequate to 
the phenomena of complex human adult 
learning They agree in seeing certain 
defects m the traditioiuil formulations 
of the law of effect They all mark, 
for instance, the fact that rigid repeti¬ 
tion of successful responses practically 
never occurs, and that the law seems to 
work principally by a curious approxi¬ 
mation, affecting ‘similar’ responses, 
'equivalent responses’ or a whole ‘sys¬ 
tem’ of behavior 

Dr Rice believes that interests are 
the key to learning, but that they 
themselves are the product of past 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. Dr 
MowVer believes that interests are re- 
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(liinlilf t(t ihr laniiliar (lri\(' media- 
am! asif'iiflant ^viiilinh. mre-re- 
‘'[Km-'fs F('r tlif iVniii'! aiilimr eliVU 
luimtnan Lih nf k'arnim; kir the lif¬ 
ter aiitlmr, the sule Iw 
Ml (wn arf{iimeiit ImlF liiat tlie 
lanaenf'^^ that niii;l re'-iilt fmni ev 
tt'iiflint! the priiinplc ol ylidattinn to 
I tier all fihtmiiiitna nf learning! (at 
tli(‘ hiitfitr ieu'l Ilf uiniplfMty) is such 
IS Id (iiH|ii,i!ify It as a law' At ler- 
lam low kneK of tiaihaiiiial learning;, 
it itmi, oiffn (' liiit at the aiiiilt hiiimiti 
Ind s.it!sfattioii IS at best a iw\ of 
iliiite sfKmiiirj/ inipoitame and often 
ili^rffiarded Its I'ffertivenes'i depends 
im other more important iunditions of 
Irariimg Of thes*' the interests that 
ii)iii|irise the f^o-siriRtnre of the nidi- 
iidiia! are dearlj dominant 
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In a recent number of this Journal 
Dr E B Skaftgs expresses his cnnvir- 
tmn that htliographic’ knowledge does 
not deserve to be called ‘scientific’ (5) 

It would not be profitable to dispute 
this statement of semantic taste for 
science —a ‘purr woid,’ highly charged 
with positive affect—is at the present 
time peculiarly resistant to a dispas¬ 
sionate search for its most appinpnate 
referent And yet I cannot let Dr 
Skaggs’ confession of taste pass un¬ 
noticed because in stating his prefer¬ 
ences he has unintentionally misrepre¬ 
sented some of my own views regarding 
the methods and theories suited to the 
study of personality 
He writes, “Now any system of per- 
sonalistic psychology, such as that pre¬ 
sented by Allpnrt, where the effects of 
learning are stressed so heavily and 
where individual uniqueness constitutes 
the data of study, cannot meet the 
criteria of scientific data or content” (5, 
p 2t7) The criteria for scientific sub- 
lect-matter, he proposes, are (n) dtira- 
hilit> in the phenomenon that is the ob- 
lect of the scientists’ inteiest, and (h) 
the universality of this phenomenon 
Ms first criticism arises from his in¬ 
accurate understanding of personalistic 
p'-vchology It so happens that there 
IS only one self-styled system of per- 
Sfinalistic psychology, namely that set 
forth b\ William Stern A reading of 
his General Psychology from a Per- 
sonahstic Standpoint (61 shows that 
Stern’s dimensions (or variables) almost 
without exception fulfill the criteria of 
durability and universality In fact. 
Stern's writing is as nomothetic as one’s 
heart could possibly desire Hence, to 
identify personalistic psychology and 


the idi'igraphic rmtlonk is Dr Skaggs 
first seniius error 

If he wishes to label my own views 
‘personalistic’ I cannot prevent him, but 
because of the many differences between 
Stern’s ‘svsteni’ and inv own, I myself 
would hesitate to accept the lahe! 
Stern hms prior rights to it In rh.ipter 
20 of the hook that Dr ‘tk.iggs criti- 
ewes I hue expl.amed m 'ome detail 
the diffeiemes between personalistic 
psvchology and the ps>choi((gy of per- 
snn,ihty as I sec it (1) Elsewhere I 
have sunim.an/ed Stern’s views at still 
greater length and again recorded my 
cnticisms of them (2) Dr. Skaggs 
seems far more certain than I that I 
am a ‘personalistic’ psychologist. 

In attacking the idiographic point of 
view (which, as I say. is not the same 
as the personalistic point of view), Dr 
Skaggs writes, ‘‘Liter.ally there would 
be as many separ.ite psychologies as 
there are individuals, if we earned All- 
port’s doctrine to the evtremer' (5, p 
2.17) Such a statement is like '.lying, 
“Penicillin is good for everything, in¬ 
cluding nc.ar-sightedness and ingrowing 
toenails, if wo carry the penicillin-cn- 
thiisuast’s view to the extreme ” MTin 
wants to carry it to the extreme? Not 
I Ill disciiS'ing the prnjmscd distinc¬ 
tion made by Windelband and others 
between the nomothetic and idiographic 
approaches to mental life. I state ex¬ 
plicitly, “The dichotomy, however, is 
too sharp, it requires a psychology di¬ 
vided against itself As in the case of 
the two psychologies (the analytical 
and the descriptive) advocated by 
Dilthey and Spranger, the division is 
too drastic It is more helpful tci re¬ 
gard the two methods as overlapping 
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and as contrihutin^ to (iiip another 
A cnmpletp study of the indiMriual will 
embrace both approaches" (1, p 22) 
The p'.yrhology of personality, I have 
therefore explicitly maintained, should 
be both nomothetic and idiographic 

Again. Skaggs writes. “Allport, who 
so severely criticizes the older scien¬ 
tific psychology which dealt with facts 
common to all mankind, ends up by 
abstracting certain general laws and 
methodologies!" (p 236) Why, may 
I ask, is this so scandalous? Why 
should not a discipline that is both 
nomothetic and idiographic deal with 
common laws and methrxls? For that 
matter, why should not a discipline al¬ 
most entirely idiographic in nature, such 
as history, fine arts, or medical diag¬ 
nosis, employ as background laws and 
common methods in so far as these are 
helpful in comprehending uniqueness? 

Dr. Skaggs goes on to state correctly 
my aspiration when he says that the 
difference between “his laws and meth¬ 
odologies and those of a Wundt or a 
Titchener lies In the fact that his are 
(presumably) more serviceable m giv¬ 
ing self-understanding and understand¬ 
ing of other people” (p 235) Dr. 
Skaggs IS right. I try m my book to 
offer nomothetic constructs that im¬ 
prove upon those traditionally em¬ 
ployed While they are nomothetic in 
nature, many of them have an idio¬ 
graphic intent To illustrate, such con¬ 
structs as the theory of individual traits, 
of the ego, of functional autonomy, of 
congruence, of the empirical-mtuitive 
nature of understanding, all are gen¬ 
eralizations which if adopted would 
give psychologists greater predictive 
ability in dealing with single individ¬ 
uals. Similarly, among the methods 
having idiographic intent, and empha¬ 
sized by me, are the case study, the 
personal document, interviewing meth¬ 
ods, matching, personal structure analy¬ 
sis, and other procedures that contrive 
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to keep together what nature itself has 
fashioned as an integr.ited unit--the 
single personality My whole purpose 
is to show how the psychology of per¬ 
sonality can do a better job than it has 
traditionally done m handling the phe¬ 
nomenon of individuality 

But Dr Skaggs is not pleased To 
him It seems mildly treasonable to sup¬ 
pose that science can extend itself to 
the phenomenon of individuality He 
writes, "If we define personalistic psy¬ 
chology as does Allport [the error here 
I have already explained] each person 
IS a'unique individual’” (p 236) My 
reply to Dr Skaggs is that each person 
is a unique individual regardless of who 
defines what how 

Although I am apparently more im¬ 
pressed than he by the inescapable 
uniqueness of personality, and by the 
psychologist’s obligation to deal with it, 
I think I allow adequately for the con¬ 
tributions of the familiar actuarial meth¬ 
ods of our discipline For example, 
there IS merit in the postulation of uni¬ 
versal needs and capacities, and m their 
measurement in the customary language 
of individual differences All testing 
(of the standardized order) must, I 
fully grant, proceed from the assump¬ 
tion of 'common traits ’ Uniqueness in 
respect to any single variable 15 known 
only in terms of its deviation from the 
mean of the standardization group with 
which the individual is being compared 
Where my view is 'unorthodox’ is m my 
contention that psychological science 
(and I mean here the total course of 
psychological inquiry) cannot stop with 
common traits, factors, IQ’s, and like 
nomothetic dimensions, but must admit 
additional methods and theories to 
handle the organic inter-relation of the 
artificialized variables with which nomo¬ 
thetic science deals, and must represent 
better than it has the personalized 
coloring of these variables in the indi¬ 
vidual life I say in effect “No doors 
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should be closed in the study of per- 
Muality. Abstract dimensions have 
^eir place, Let us use them even 
though they merely approximate the 
unique cleavages -which close scrutiny 
shows are characteristic of each sepa¬ 
rate personality Then let us add new 
methods and concepts where they are 
needed to grasp better than we have 
the phenomenon of individual pattern ’’ 
The most startling feature of Dr 
Skaggs' position is his contention that 
the biological aspects of personality are 
legitimate data for science whereas the 
acquired aspects are not (p 237) He 
rules out “such content as ideas, ideals, 
attitudes, interests, sentiments, pur¬ 
poses, beliefs, idealogies [sic], per¬ 
sonality traits’” because these “are 
definitely not common to all people the 
world over" (p 23S). He maintains 
that whatever is learned cannot be the 
object of scientific interest, because 
learning results in progressive individ¬ 
uality I daresay that biologists and 
geneticists would be glad to call Dr 
Skaggs’ attention to the unique inherit¬ 
ance that results from combinations of 
genes An inborn temperament is cer¬ 
tainly no less unique than acquired 
habit-systems, and, I suspect, not nearly 
so universal 

Yet he insists that “any effects 
wrought in man through experience or 
learning would be unscientific content 
lor psychology because they would not 
meet the criteria of durability and com¬ 
monness” (p 237) To draw the line 
here would exclude from the scope of 
science such pursuits as market re¬ 
search, opinion study, vital statistics, 
comparative national psychology, hu¬ 
mor, custom, much of psychopathology, 
and, if I understand him correctly, most 
of the phenomena of perception, mem¬ 
ory, judgment, reasoning, language, and 
motivation, for these are all variable 
and socially conditioned 
To the purged hall of science he 
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would, however, admit such constructs 
as Spearman’s g and Thurstone’s ‘basic 
factors’, (p 23S) Yet Tnlman has 
shown clearly that nothing is more cul¬ 
ture-bound than precisely these factors 
Who, knowing the type of culturally 
conditioned test-matrix from which fac¬ 
tors emerge, can deny Tolman’s conclu¬ 
sion that “it is quite obvious that this 
London (or New York) g would not 
carry over, as such, to the Trohnand 
Islands”? (7, p 2) And I question 
whether Dr Skaggs is on safer ground 
with his contention that learning theory, 
or the Weher-Fechner law, is of eternal 
and universal applicability, for the op¬ 
eration of both, I suspect, is so basically 
dependent upon culture-bound and per- 
sonahty-bnund interests, that the purely 
biological component is not only impos¬ 
sible to isolate, but worthless when iso¬ 
lated 

The author insists that “science as 
we know it to-day, thinks in terms of 
millions of years” (p 238). If this be 
so, I doubt that any biological or psy¬ 
chological discipline qualifies unless its 
subject matter be trilobites or some¬ 
thing else equally remote from human 
concern The author’s insistence upon 
durability and universality in the phe¬ 
nomena under investigation would, it 
seems to me, disqualify nearly every psy¬ 
chologist now at work Oddly enough. 
Stern, the pcrsonalistic psychologist, 
would qualify as well as anyone, for his 
dimensions for the study of mental life 
are highly abstract and in themselves 
nearly content-less 

It is much more customary to define 
science as that form of knowledge that 
enhances our understanding, prediction, 
and control of phenomena above the 
level achieved by unaided common 
sense Elsewhere I have argued that in 
order to attain a higher degree of scien¬ 
tific power thus defined, psychology 
would do well to adopt the idiographic 
orientation of its work (3). For in 
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matters nl inent.i!! life understanding, 
pTiditli-m, anrt iimiril are hkcly to be 
rniire f<implctc when the single oiganism 
i« undet-toi.fi in it- own spuial imique- 

than when e\tliiji\elv noinuthetic 
taituarii!) iinihahilities are applied 
Althf'Ufih this [itnnt reaLhes be>ond the 
H ope uf Dr. Sl.acg..' paper I mcntnm it 
hi re I’t" .m>-e if I am correct in my 
anahM., of the situatuin then accord¬ 
ing to ihi, wort usual dtfniition of sci- 
nne, nbomaphic knowledge fulH qualt- 
ik- for a pint of honor 

'I rue the. t laiiii that understanding, 
[iifdi* tU'ti and (omrol rd persnnabtv are 
lietti-r aihuved under an idiographit 
than under a noniotlutu mode rtf ap- 
pre.u h, has lici ri disfiitted Ilut in prin- 
iiple, at Itast the hcpotbesis can be 
suhniitti'd to experimental testing I 
haxe already uted '■omr exidenre m its 
favor tJ, p 34 i, harbm some against 
(4l. The subject is not yet closed I 
shall not discuss it more fully here, be¬ 
cause It (h^^e^ses too far from Dr 
Skaggs' argument 

In the last anah sia his position, I re- 
gvit to point out, turns on a struggle for 
s»atu-i. the niiitive being revealed m sev¬ 
eral passages 

'Allport takes a hi.ild stand for the 
hroadniine ut the loniipt of stunce This 
max K till pt.qifr iiiiii;res;ne stand to 
tak'" hut xxe doubt tli.it our lilloxx surn- 
tists in phxsi 5 (hiuusirx and astronomy 
Mill Ilf xirv u'liptive to the idea’ (p 
.’.*41 

'Uhib' the stuilx of attitudes, btlicfs, 
hah.ts ai.d 'lilts m.iy in; of immense 
praiiKal ami thcoretiial importance, such 
srudiit art ni.t sur'ice in the eyes of our 
LiilliMfues m phxsiis il.tnnstry and as- 
tniritery Jp ;3Ti. 

Dur cetltjpu'a in physics and chemistry 
might, and pn.bai'ly wnuld resist any such 
iliaiige in the snentific concept’ (p 23S) 

' When a culleague in physiology or 
sbcinistry Irll- us that our data are not 


scientific, we become rather upset’ (p 
23S) 

“We all nant to bask in the light of the 
great Sun-God Science’’ (p 238) 

In short, psychology, the climber, 
must not oflend those who have ar¬ 
med If It does so, it won’t make the 
club 

This logic of appeasement has little 
attractiveness for me Prestige for psy¬ 
chology will scarcely he vxon by aptng 
those xxho. ut this purticular moment in 
the world’s history, enj’oy exalted status. 
Rather, when psychology has ripe wis¬ 
dom to offer concerning the develop¬ 
ment of liumun personality, whether it 
offers It m a nomothetic or idiographic 
niannci (or both), it will then merit the 
high position which Dr Skaggs covets 
for it 

Though I have disagieed with him in 
his interpretations and outlook, I am 
grateful to Dr Skaggs for initiating a 
discussion of such basic issues m the 
study of personality, and for the op¬ 
portunity he has given me to clarify 
some of my own views on the subject 
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Within the ‘.pan of icmarkahly few 
jear*!, the rjiumtity and cpiality of in- 
\esti!iafions in the fields of personality 
and snnal psychology have established 
not only their scientific dignitv but like¬ 
wise their popuiantv and proriise within 
Ihe psychological profession The offi¬ 
cial formation of this large Division 
within the American rsviholiigical As- 
snciafnm is a formal recognition of these 
facts 

At the same time the signifnanie of 
this occasion extends beyond the bound¬ 
aries of the profession In forming 
this Division we are. wittingly or nn- 
witlingly, stating our readiness to as¬ 
sume a certain re«ponsibilitv We arc 
.rnnoiincing, in effect, that as a group 
(if scientists we believe we have a con¬ 
tribution to make in interpreting and in 
remedying some of the serious social 
dislocations of today For if we did not 
believe in the potentialities of our sci¬ 
ence would we thus formally establish it^ 

The test of our fitness to exist and to 
prosper, I submit, will be nur ability to 
contrilnite substantially in the near fu¬ 
ture to the diagnosis and treatment of 
the outstanding malady of nur time 
The malady I refer to is not war, for 
modern warfare is but a .symptom of an 
underhung morbid condition, it is not 
the threatening fission of one world into 
two, ominous as this threat may be. nor 
IS It our apparent inability to control for 
nur safety and profit the transforma¬ 
tion of matter into atomic energy, 
though this crisis too is now upon us 

‘Address of the Divoion il President fit tore 
ite fiett annual meeting of the Divx-inn of 
Personality and Social Pst chologv of the 
\mcncjn Psychological Association, Scptemlwr 
4, 1946 


I -[w.ik r.ilhet Ilf the iiiidfrlvinf ail¬ 
ment of ihe fact that m in - moral ‘rn'-e 
IS not able to assunil.ite hts fNhnoIoev 
^\hdt■ ♦('( hnologii ,il warfare terhm*- 
lo’tir.il imemjilovment arul the atomic 
.me .ill iiy-pr.iduc’s of phvMtal sfi- 
erne--have overtaken ii- mental and 
moral stience have made no lorresptmd- 
nig guns IP allnving the riv,lines and 
anxieties mduted iiy teihnologv, in de 
vising iiiethiids Ilf siidal (ontrol. nor in 
enham mg himiin ronpfr.ifwm and soli- 
ilanlv It IS. I venture In point oui, 
preriseK mir own uumg snmie. who.-e 
formal e-tahlishment we are miw rele- 
hrating. that has failed to keep ptire 
with the needs of the time- 

In taking stock of the situation I ob 
serve how manv of us seem siupefied 
by .idnnratinn of phvsu.d siienie that 
vv( believe psuhohmv m order to suc¬ 
ceed nets! oniv iimf.ile Ihe models, [wis- 
tulates, methods and language of physi¬ 
cal science If sonieone points out the 
present iniitiliU of mechanical models 
in predicting anv hut the most periph¬ 
eral forms of human liehavior, we are 
im lined to reply Wait ti thousand wears 
if necessary and yon will see that man 
IS a robot, and that all his mental func¬ 
tions ran he .s.vnthesired in kind as sue- 
tessfullv as we now sviifhesue table 
salt cjuinme, or a grant lalculator 
While we righteouslv scorn what one of 
us b.a.s called “the subiective, anthripi- 
morphic hocus pot us of menfalism’’ (61. 
we would consider a i olleague emo¬ 
tional and mystical should he dare speak 
of “the objective methanoinorphic hocus 
pocus of physicalism " 

Let our progress lie gradual, we say 
By sticking to fienpheral, visible ojiera- 
tions we may Hime day be able to ap- 
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prtuih tmiipipx prnhlem^ nf motivation, 
finrl then (iitnr within hailing distance of 
(lip (iistresspi (if m.inkinfl We hope 
that the?p dMre-'ses -will keep a thoii- 
'and \c.ir^ until we are readv to tope 
with them, and that in the meantime a 
free Hiewe will be permitted to linger 
along and take its time But even if 
siirh improli.dile londitions were ful¬ 
filled, I i|uestioii whether we should en¬ 
dorse this counsel of patience or the 
premises upon which it rests 

The machine model in psycholngv 
had Its origin nnl in rlinical or social 
psfienem e hut rather in adulation of 
the technologic a! success of the physical 
stientes .Since psychologists, like cv- 
ervone i be are enmeshed in the pre- 
saihng ethos, thev loo, unless especially 
on guard, are likelv to allow their sub¬ 
servience to technology to outrun their 
mural sense 

Besides the mechanical model, there 
are two other currently popular para¬ 
digms in psvchologv that are. in my 
opinion only slightly less inept m guid¬ 
ing significant research or theory con¬ 
cerning the foundations of soeial moral¬ 
ity I refer to the phylogenetic model 
and to the infant mind Although both 
these patterns during the past two gen¬ 
erations have brought new insights and 
cormtives into our work, they have not 
proved adeciiiafe to the needs of clini- 
c.il, personnel, and .social psychology 

Tub ('GKRi-NT Appeal to Psvchoiooy 

riiblit officials, confronted by post¬ 
war dilemmas, are urgently seeking the 
aid oi psychologists Many nf us who 
have been approached are embarrassed 
by the scarcity nf scientific findings, and 
even of serviceable concepts and well- 
formulated problems, that psychology 
has to offer tij tkt' type that is betng 
sim^ht What is asked for is instant 
help m discovering the sources and con¬ 
ditions of man'- moral sense in order 
that this senM* may be enlarged and 


brought into focus What is asked for 
is aid from a science nf human relation¬ 
ships whose assistance Franklin D 
Roosevelt likewise invoked in his last 
s)vcech before his death.- A'et we may 
comb the entire file of the Psychological 
•ibsiiacis and find very little that has 
any bearing upon the improvement of 
human relationships on an international 
scale 

Why Face we .so relatively little to 
offer? Is It that we are young and need 
to follow the machine model for a (hnu- 
santi vears? Or have we gotten off to a 
thoroughly had start through nur adop¬ 
tion of root-metaphors that lead away 
from, rather than toward, the problem 
at hand? Three generations ago psy- 
(hfdogy was commonly classified as a 
“mor.tl sticnce” Though we may not 
f.ivor the aura of this term, how can 
we expect anything other than a science 
of moral conduct to discover conditions 
that will bring the needed counterpoise 
to technology run wild? 

When any one nf us undertakes a 
piece of re.search he inevitably adopts, 
.treording to his preference, one or an¬ 
other of the fundamental models avail- 
.Thle to psychologists My thesis is that 
now if ever we need to test nur preferred 
model for its capac ity to yield discov¬ 
eries that have some sure relevance to 
moral nature and to social skills 

ExrB’CTANCY AND INTENTION 

It I interpret the matter correctly, 
American psychology naturally adopted 
mechanical models because our culture 
has always been action-oriented and 
technological By and large our psy¬ 
chology is a motorized psychology, and 
IS only now widening its concept of ac- 

‘ T»v.U> we arc fated with the preeminent 
fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must 
caltu ite Ihc ‘‘tience of human relaticm«hips— 
the ihiliU of .ill jieoplcs, of all kinds, to live 
together and work together, in the same world, 
at peace ” 
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tion t<i iniluile the ego-iii’toUed par- 
pcipation ot the human tirgamsm in 
matters affeetmg its own destiny (2^ 
The earlier extreme position, repre¬ 
sented by E B Holt and J B Watson, 
held personality to be essentially a bat- 
terv of trigger-release mechanisms This 
view paid no attention to the sustained 
directions of striving characteristic of 
moral behavior, to what in this paper I 
shall call “intentions ” 

This trigger-nindcl, still preferred by 
,i few, gave way gradually to a more 
purposive hehaviorism The concept of 
“sign-Gcs(alt expectancy” was intrn- 
duced hv Tolman, and mercifully short¬ 
ened by Hilgard and hfarquis to “ex¬ 
pectancy” (9) It IS an interesting fact 
that these authors seem to regard the 
principle of expectancy as the most pur¬ 
posive of all the essentially mechanical 
theories derived from the multitudinous 
experiments on the conditioned reflex 
(9, p 101) In other words, some ver¬ 
sion of the principle of expectancy is as 
far as many psychologists have come in 
their conception of the nature of per¬ 
sonal and social conduct 

The principle holds that in the pres¬ 
ence of certain signs the oiganism ex¬ 
pects a certain goal to appear if it fol¬ 
lows the customary behavior mute If 
the goat is reached, the expectation is 
confirmed, if not, the organism may 
varv its behavior (9, p 88) The prin¬ 
ciple, while allowing for the importance 
nf attitude, is essentially stimulus- 
Imund We behave according (o the 
cues we have learned, according to our 
expectancies 

In order not to complicate my argu¬ 
ment I shall leave out of consideration 
the law of effect, which, it would be 
f«y to show, likewise ascribes behavior 
wholly to past experience, to learned 
cues, and to mechanical reinforcements 
(4) Both principles, so far as I can 
sec, accord nothing to the unrewarded, 
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w«reali?e(i yet inipnimn, of 

man’s moral nature 
The trouble with thevc tiirrenllv fadi- 
lonable tomept-, doiwri from the phvlo- 
gciietic model is that while they sceni 
to apply aptly enough to animal be¬ 
havior whence they were derived thev 
have only' a linuled or ebe a reninte 
•itudogical hearing on the activities of 
human beings We m.iy know a per¬ 
son’s expectancies and even his past re¬ 
wards, and yet he singul.irly unable to 
predict nr control his future behavior, 
unless at the same tune we know also hiv 
basic inlentiims whiih arc by no inrans 
a stencilled inpv of his [irev ious ex¬ 
pectancies and rewards (3l 

To take an ex.iniple, the s)gn-(>e- 
stallcn today are such that we may now 
reasonably exjvoct futiire trouhle with 
Russia Does this fact tell in any de¬ 
gree what we can .should, or will do 
about it^ This preci>e area of conflict 
IS a novel one (ns indeed all miportint 
situations are) The best predittive 
basis we have hC' m our own national 
and personal intintwn'i regarding Rus- 
.sia It is our purposes, not our ex¬ 
pectancies, that are now the issue 
As if aware of the scantiness of the 
expectancy principle, Tolman iidvises us 
to embrace also a “neeri-cathexis psy- 
ehology’ (19) But the situation here 
turns out to be parallel Neeri-cathexis 
psychology—of course I overMinplify- 
holds essentially that a handful of 
physiological drives get attached to this, 
that, or the other object A man who, 
in Tolman’s pleasing vernacular, is 
“raised right” meshes his drive into a 
socially acceptable gear A man “raised 
WTong” does not But what is -so strik¬ 
ing about human motivation is that so 
often a desire or aspiration is meshed 
into no gear It simply reaches for¬ 
ward hungrily into the future like the 
tip of a scarlet-runner bean groping for 
a goal that it does not know about 
The embarrassment of the ne«d-ca- 
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tbexis type of psychology is reflected in 
the afjologetic language it uses when re¬ 
ferring to this expansive aspect of hu- 
rtan motivation Accustomed to work 
with animals or with infants, need-ca- 
Ihexis psychology labels adult human 
intentions “secondary drives,” “derived 
ririvcs.” or “drive conversions.” With 
such depreciating concepts both the me¬ 
chanical and the phylogenetic psycholo¬ 
gists apparently seek to dispose of those 
marally relevant desires and aspirations 
that are in fact so different from the 
drive-impelled excursions of the cozy 
robot or rcwy rodent ’ 

hfy objecticin to the animal paradigm 

' Tt B in^trus,tivi‘ to read the petorations of 
two rretnt preidentul addtessei by pijcholn- 
pi-ts, one pteftrriiit! the machine model, the 
mhtr the rat model TliouBh pood-humoted 
and Bitty, both authors candidly acknowledge 
their oBcn e-capi't motivec To paraphrase 
C'arl'Ain's quip concerning Cannon's theory of 
emotions the authors seem to entertain their 
ni<4els because the models entertain them 

“I bfheve that robotic thmking helps pre- 
emon of psychological thought, and will con- 
Imut to help it until psychophysiology 15 so 
fir advanced that an image « nothing other 
than a neural event, and object constancy is 
obviously jud something that happens m the 
brain That time is still a long way oB. and 
in the mtenal I choose to sit cozdv with my 
rotmt squeezing his hand and fet ling a thnll— 
a M.ienlM'5 thnll—when he squeerc-, mine b.ick 
again" |0, p ip;) 

And, as a final peroration, let it be nnted 
thit raG live m cages, they do not go on 
hinRts the night before one has planned an 
espcriment. they do not kill each other oft m 
war, they do not invent engines of dcstruc- 
tnm, and if they did, they would not be so 
dumb about controlling such engines, they do 
not go in fot either data conflicts or race con¬ 
flicts, they avoid politics, economics and pa¬ 
pers on psychology They are marvelous, pure 
and ilelighttul And, as soon as I possibly can, 
I am going to climb back again out on that 
good till] nhilogenetic Unib and sit there, this 
tune right ade up and unashamed, wiggling 
my whtskirs at all the dumb, yet at the same 
tune Ur too complicated, specimens of henwo 
lupieni, whom I shall see strutting and fight- 
mg and metsing things up, dowm there on the 
groimil below me" (19, p IM) 


for personality and for social psychol¬ 
ogy IS not so much that animals lack 
culture—a fact which Mr Tolman in 
his sparkling paper first frankly admits 
and then amiably represses. My objec¬ 
tion is rather that the motivational 
structure of man and of lower animals 
seems to be m only a slight degree 
similar In this respect as with his 
evolutionary brain development, “Man,” 
to quote Julian Huxley’s conclusion, 
“stands alone” (12) Animals arc 
demonstrably creatures of stimulus-ex¬ 
pectancy and need-cathexis. Man, m 
ail that IS distinctive of his species, is a 
creature of his intentions. We may well 
iloubt that the basic equation for in¬ 
tentional morality, or that for inten¬ 
tional learning, can be written from a 
study of organisms that lack proposi¬ 
tional symbols. To this point I shall 
return. 

While I am disapproving of current 
models I shall state my final g’rievance, 
this time against the rigid ontogenetic 
stencils that derive from Freudiamsm 
Odd as it may appear, Freud resembles 
the mechanical and phylogenetic psy¬ 
chologists in wanting his doctrine of 
motivation anchored to neuro-anatomy 
I assume that this is his desire because 
of his refusal to see anything at all in 
the cooperative, socialized, affiliative, 
undertakings of mankind excepting 
goal-inhibited sexuality To the sex 
drive he adds principally the impulses 
of aggression, destruction, and death. 
It seems obvious that Freudiamsm, even 
though eagerly adopted by many who 
have found the mechanical and animal 
models inadequate, offers an equally 
meagre basis for a serviceable study of 
man s moral conduct. 

The trouble lies chiefly in the exces¬ 
sive emphasis upon infantile experience 
We are asked to believe that an indi- 
vidual’s character-structure is, in all es¬ 
sentials, determined by the time his last 
diaper is changed. Even Suttie, who 
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postulates as the foundation of morality 
an original and embracing instinct of 
tenderness, affection, and social ss mbio- 
sis, believes its fate is sealed according 
to the manner in which the mother han¬ 
dles this affiliative impulse before and 
alter weaning (17) If the chances foi 
peace in the world depend to such a de¬ 
gree upon inf.int fixations ought we not 
disband this Division and register as 
wet nurses to the mculmg citizens of 
tomorrow? 

The concept of intention, which 1 am 
here opposing to leactivity, expectancy, 
and infantile fixation, is not immedi¬ 
ately congenial to American psychology 
Yet its adoption in some form or an¬ 
other, I argue, is necessary With some 
malice aforethought I have selected the 
term intention —spiced, as it is, by an 
aggravating flavor of mentalism—to sig¬ 
nify those aspects of thought and of 
motivation that play a leading, but now 
neglected, part m the complex, affiha- 
tive, moral conduct of men 1 believe it 
is precisely the “private” worlds of de¬ 
sire, aspiration, and conscience that 
must be studied if we are to succeed m 
the task, of social engineering 

In using the term intention, however, 
I am not arguing surreptitiously for phe¬ 
nomenology, though in order to improve 
our grasp on the subtleties of man’s in¬ 
tentions we would do well to emu¬ 
late the refinement of its descriptive 
method * Nor am I arguing for a re¬ 
vival of Brentano, though we have neg¬ 
lected unduly the cential proposition of 

* An excellent evampie is Bectocefs analysis 
of man’s sense of moral obligation (5) He 
shows that when we study the oughl-con- 
setonsness phenomenologically we discover how 
entuely different it is from the must-cotisnom- 
ness This discovery leads to a justifiable sus- 
piaon that, whatever conscience may be, it 
docs not derive merely from fear of punish¬ 
ment or from social coercion Too hastily and 
teedlcssly have psychologists accepted Freud's 
identification of the Super-ego with threat of 
parental punishment 
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Act r.syrholngv that at every moment 
m.in's mmd is directed by some inten¬ 
tion be it loving, hating, (omparing. 
understanding, desuing, rejecting, plan¬ 
ning, or some simihir mental act. 

Let us define intention simply as 
what the individual is trying to do 
Naive as this definition may sound it is 
in reality the product of decades of so¬ 
phisticated wre.stling with the problems 
of human miitivatmn In this concept 
influences as diversified as Brentano, 
Darwin, Freud, Cannon, and Wert¬ 
heimer are brought into focus In es¬ 
sence it no longer draws the sharp dis¬ 
tinction, advanced by both Kant and 
Schopenhauer, between will (nr drive) 
on the one hand, and intellect on the 
other The machine, rat, and infant 
models we have been following (though 
I am sure they’d be surprised and 
grieved to know it) preserve this ir¬ 
reconcilable Kantian dichotomy They 
side somewhat mote, however, with 
Schopenhauer in regarding the func¬ 
tions of the intellect as wholly instru¬ 
mental and secondary 'Without for¬ 
getting for a moment what we have 
learned about rationalizing and about 
the untrustworthiness of introspective 
reports on motives, we may safely de¬ 
clare that the opposing of motive and 
thought-process has gone much too far 
Usually the individual is trying to do 
something in which his wants and his 
plans easily cooperate Instead of being 
at opposite poles his emotion and hw 
reason canalize into a single endeavor. 
The direction of his endeavor I desig¬ 
nate as the intention, and offer this con¬ 
cept as an improvement upon the one¬ 
sided irrationalistic doctrines of dnve, 
need, instinct, and cathexis. 

In deference to the discoveries of 
psychoanalysis we readily admit that an 
individual does not always know {nre- 
cisely what his own intentions are. 
Consciously he may misinterpret the 
Jme of his own endeavor A neurotic 
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frequenily w' In such cases in¬ 
sight is either lacking or partially lack¬ 
ing. But as a rule, the "posture or 
lay rtf consciousness” reflects accurately 
enough that ine-ttricable fusion of driv¬ 
ing and planning nhich we find in the 
dynam(c.i of mature human conduct' 

It is the mark of an intention that it 
is directed toward the future. Yet it is 
typical of the models we have followed 
that they lead to preoccupation with ad¬ 
justments in the past While people are 
living their live.s forward, psychologists 
are busy tracing them backward The 
model we need for our investigations of 
hunvan relationships will escape from 
our present excessive dependence on 
geneticism in all its forms (3) 

A. geneticist, for example one who 
places great weight on the expectancy- 
principle, is inclined to define person¬ 
ality as a peculiar set of reaction-tend¬ 
encies. An intentiomst, on the other 
hand, sees personality as a peculiar set 
of suiijcctivc values. There is a differ¬ 
ence The one learns at best only about 
moral accomplishment, the other gams 
additional light on moral potential 

® McDougall '■peclficdlly objected to the con¬ 
cept of intention on the geounds that conscious 
intention; merely obscures the instinct.vc mo¬ 
tive at work (IS, pp t 21 f) He had in mind 
the mdubjtiible tact that men’s verbal reports 
of thnr intentiona may bo rationaluations 
But in mv uv of the term I do not confine 
intention to reporuble purpose Sometimes 
the cvientul direction of an intention is un¬ 
derstood well enough by the subject, some- 
liities not If the term, as I propose, r» t.iken 
to mean hetk the understood and non under¬ 
stood direction of an act I maintain that it 
can serve as a proper designation for “ulti¬ 
mate motives’ and not merely for proximate 
or rationalized mobves 
To roj mind it is unnecessary to have tc- 
cour-e to a doctrine of underlying needs or 
instincts McHinigall lor example, allowed 
far too little for the ever-changing panorama 
of man's intention? which, as they evolve from 
an origina! genetic equipment, undergo enm- 
idete change of form and functional signifi¬ 
cance (1J 


It may be argued that the models I 
am presuming to criticize do de,al both 
with “goal reactions” and with "antici¬ 
patory goal reaction.s ” Dr. Hull, for 
example, offers "anticipatory goal re¬ 
action” as a “physical mechanism" 
which lie says he regards as equivalent 
to the concept of “guiding ideas,” or 
what I am calling intention (11) The 
difficulty with “anticipatory goal reac¬ 
tion’’ as with “expectancy” is that men 
often have values without having anj 
specific goal in imnd. They may have 
a consistent direction of striving, hut 
their goals are either transient or else 
undefinable All of a rat's, but only a 
small bit of human, behavior can be 
ihaiactenzed in terms of concrete goals 
whose attainment will de-tension spe¬ 
cific drives For the most part the 
course of man’s behavior runs according 
to certain schemata, or m prolonged 
channels Only now and then are these 
channels marked by lights or buoys that 
represent specific goals. 

A simple example may be borrowed 
from Lecky’s analysis of childhood 
thurobsuckmg The following state¬ 
ment distinguishes neatly between ex¬ 
pectancy and what I am here calling 
intention; that is, between behavior 
regulated by habit and behavior or- 
deied to non-specific schemata 

“Certainly the child who sucks his tliunib 
gives the act plenty of exercise and gets 
enough satisfaction from it to fix it in- 
delibiy Therefore if the habit theory i- 
truc, wc sliuuld be able to predict abso¬ 
lutely that the child will continue to suck 
his thumb for the rest of his life But 
what really happens’ Every year millions 
of children who have industriously sucked 
their thumbs since birth, and who have 
successfully resisted every effort to force 
them to change their behavior, quit the 
practice spontaneously when they are five 
or six years oM The reason is that they 
are beginning at this age to think of them¬ 
selves as big boys or girls, and they rec¬ 
ognize that thumb-sucking is inconsistent 
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ttilti the eftort to maintain thib new idea” 
(13, p n2fj. 

An intention often takes the form of 
a self-image as in the case of Lecky’s 
reformed thumbsucker Having adopted 
i conception of what we want to be we 
are constrained to make good in the 
role we have assumed The specific 
goals we set for oiii selves aie almost al¬ 
ways subsidiary to our long-range in¬ 
tentions A good parent, a good neigh¬ 
bor, a good citipen, is not good because 
his specific goals are acceptable, but be¬ 
cause his successive goals are ordered to 
i dependable and .socially desirable set 
of values We now know that juvenile 
delinquency and adult criminality were 
•-adly misconceived so long as they were 
regarded as a matter of bad habil-tor- 
malions For years reformatories have 
trained habits, but have achieved few 
reiormations Only a radical shift of 
outlook and intention remakes a crimi¬ 
nal. alcoholic or neurotic character 
The models we have been following 
lack the lorg-iange orientation which is 
the cstcnce of morality Infant and 
rodent have immediate goals and in¬ 
dulge in anticipatory goal reactions, but 
have no directive schemata By con¬ 
trast a child in pubeitv develops a de- 
ure to become a successful and re¬ 
spected man of affairs, and acquires 
this gcneialwed objective long before he 
knows nhat concrete goals he has to 
work for Thii.s customarily image and 
intention seem to antedate and to de¬ 
fine goal-reactions The essence of 
moral behavior is of this sort It pre- 
^upposes long-range purposes whose di¬ 
rections precede their specifications 
When President Roosevelt enunciated 
Ihe Four Freedoms he was speaking of 
lertain common intentions of the hu¬ 
man race An important fcatuie of his 
histone fuimulatiou lies m his assump¬ 
tion that nil men, m all cultures, in¬ 
tend (that is, long for) fieedom from 
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want, freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech and of worship Xoto heiw this 
assumption lontrasts with the prevail¬ 
ing treed of modern social m lenie ('id- 
tural relativity, really a doctrine of 
sumutus-evpcctancy, has laid such a 
heavy hand upon us that we h,ive over¬ 
looked the possibility of universal in¬ 
tentions \et unless Roosevt'lt s tinld 
assumption is found justified, wp can 
scarcely hope to find a psyihological 
basis for effective world nrgani/ation 

In .all probability Roosevelt's formu¬ 
lation IS psychologically not the best 
that can be made, nor dare we under¬ 
estimate the incompatihility of nation¬ 
alistic mteniinns and rivalries What I 
am saying is that the psyihologists fier- 
spective should he equally hold It is 
up In us to find out whether there are m 
fact common purpo.st's that might pro¬ 
vide ground for international solidarity 
To do so, social psychologists in all 
lands might well join ni a search, 
through modern instruments of polling, 
clinical interviewing, child study, and 
hfe-historics, for evistent moral bases on 
which international cooperation can be 
built 

It IS conceivabie~I think probable— 
that such research would discover the 
luthless pursuit of personal and national 
power to be a result of the frustration of 
basically affihative intentions In clini¬ 
cal practice we know how often the 
clamorous manifestations of egotism 
gam the vipfier hand when men are de¬ 
nied a proper continuation of the origi¬ 
nally friendly and symbiotic relation¬ 
ship with family, friends, and neighbors 
It seems probable that every child m 
every nation, the world ovei at a time 
when he is most plastic, wants security, 
affection, and an affihative and compre¬ 
hending relation to the surnmndmg 
world It is conceivable that the .same 
basic intentions evist m most adulte, al¬ 
though thwarting and perversion of this 
relationship have engendered a vast 
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amount of hatred, emotional instability, 
and warlike impulse 

Basic research would discover why 
the talxKi on tenderness, on nurturant 
desires, has grown so excessive that the 
development of cwiperative and affiha- 
tive behavior outside one’s own family 
is, at least in our culture, generally dis- 
aj^roved It would seek to discover 
under what conditions the impulse to 
love and to be loved is turned to the 
impulse to hate and to invite haired If 
if IS the child’s nature to trust every¬ 
one. why it the nature of national or 
ethnic groups to distrust nearly every¬ 
one’ The models we have been follow¬ 
ing tend to deflect our attention from 
problems of human affection and the 
tondilions for its development When 
a bit of human friendliness is discovered 
—and It can be discovered only acci¬ 
dentally with models now current—it 
IS likely to be labeled “goal inhibited 
sexuality," and thus tagged, forgotten 
Up to now the sexual activity of rat and 
man has received incomparably more 
attention from psychologists than has 
the cooperative activity of men and na- 
'tions. 

Besides the study of affection and 
hatred, the possibilities for peace re¬ 
quire research into many other strictly 
human capacities—among them the use 
nf humor, the function of creeds, the 
processes of communication For moral 
development depends on many factors 
other than nicit-deMres and intentions 
But ev«v asjictt of moral conduct that 
one can name depends intricately upon 
the employment of symbols 

Signs and Symbols 

Perhaps the clearest symptom of the 
present conceptual confusion in out field 
is the extent to which we confound sym¬ 
bols with signs, or—if one prefers Mor¬ 
ris’s terminologv—symbols with signals. 

We know that all animals, as well as 
men, res[>fmd to signals The principle 


of expectancy says so, and in this r^ 
sped IS right A signal is something 
that exists in the physical world, it is 
an identifiable stimulus But even the 
most behavioristically inclined theorists 
cannot, and do not, claim that ani¬ 
mals can handle propositional symbols 
—those self-produced signs of signs 
which ate man’s prized and troublesome 
possession An animal, says Thorndike, 
can “think things,” but it cannot “think 
about things” (18,p. 119) And Yerkes 
asserts that symbolic processes in chim¬ 
panzees are rare and difficult to observe. 
One may, he says, fairly continue to 
question their existence, though it may 
be that signal responses can be regarded 
in some way as “antecedents of human 
symbolic processes” (20, p 189). Sur¬ 
veying relevant investigations and opin¬ 
ions, Cassirer concludes. 

“In all literature of the subiect there 
docs not seem to be a single conclusive 
proof of the fact that any animal ever 
made the decisive step from subjective to 
objective, from affective to propositional, 
language” (7, p 30) 

Cassirer argues, reasonably enough, 
that the symbolic system creates a 
wholly new dimension of reality for 
man Instead of dealing directly with 
things themselves or with their visible 
signals, man deals with their ideational 
surrogates.® 

“He has so enveloped himself in lin¬ 
guistic forms, m artistic images, in mythi- 

* E\ en in human beings we occasionally en¬ 
counter a sharp break between symbols and 
Signs Some of Goldstein’s aphasic patients, 
for example, seem capable of responding to 
signs but not to sjrabols, as in the case of the 
man who could understand the word-signs 
“Dnnk It," when a glass full of water was 
presented to him, but was unable to go 
through the symbolic motions of drinking it 
if the glass was empty (8, p 44) 

Without sjmbols we could not make-believe, 
dissimulate, or he, we could not form plans 
for our future, nor hold those schemata in 
mind that make possible consistency In moral 
conduct 
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cal symbols or religious rites, that he can¬ 
not see or know anything except by the 
interposition of this artifical medium” (7, 
p 25) 

Even so behavioristic a writer as Mor¬ 
ris admits that the theory of sign-re¬ 
sponse as developed by hiinself carries 
over with difficulty to the human sphere. 
These are his words: 

“ , . non-human beings seldom produce 
the signs which influence their behavior, 
nhile human individuals in their language 
and post-language symbols characteristi¬ 
cally do this and to a surprising degree 
Here is a basic difference between men and 
animals, and until behavioral theory de¬ 
velops a semiotic adequate to this differ¬ 
ence It Will remain what it is today a care¬ 
ful study of animals and a pious hope for 
a science of the human person” (16, p 
198) 

In this passage Morns seems to be 
saying with fine candor that there is a 
world of difference between signal and 
symbol; and that even his own careful 
system of semiotic fails adequately to 
bridge the gap. Though I have not 
actually counted the illustrations in his 
recent book I have the impression that 
a majority of them refer to animal re¬ 
sponses to signals, and that relatively 
few deal with human responses to sym¬ 
bols In any case it is clear that Mor¬ 
ns, like many psychologists, is enamored 
of the phylogenetic model, 

I venture to cite another brilliant and 
candid passage from his book He 
writes of the fact that a sign may be 
iconic, that is to say, it may itself re¬ 
semble the properties of its .denotatum. 
Thus a motion picture is highly iconic, 
an onomatopoeic word less so; a wholly 
arbitrary sign not at all iconic He 
then goes on to make this highly sig¬ 
nificant remark. 

“One of the dangers of the use of models 
in science, for instance, arises out of the 
temptation to ascribe to the subject mattei 


of a theory properties of the model illus¬ 
trating the theory which are not involved 
in the theory itself" (16, p 28) 

From this warning would it not follow 
that an adequate theory of symbols can 
hardly be derived from the animal 
model m which signals alone predomi¬ 
nate? How can we expect to under¬ 
stand human symbolism m terms of the 
phylogenetic type when, as Morris him¬ 
self asserts, we are tempted to over-cx- 
tend the properties of our type-model 
and force them to serve in place of the 
independent theory that we need to de¬ 
velop? 

The Mopfi \Vf Nffd 

To sum up the designs we have been 
using in oiir studies of motivation, of 
symbol, and hence of the foundations 
of moral behavior, are not--to liortow 
Morris’s crisp term—sufficiently iconic 
with our subject-matter Addiction to 
machines, rats, or infant-s leads us to 
overplay those features of human be¬ 
havior that are peripheral, signal-on- 
ented, or genetic. Correspondingly it 
cause.s us to underplay those features 
that ate central, future-oriented, and 
symbolic. 

What sort of a model then do we 
needi* This question oftens systematic 
vistas that lie beyond the scope of this 
paper. Yet, lest my numerous criti¬ 
cisms indicate a despair that 1 do not 
actually feel, 1 shall mention a few re¬ 
cent signs and portents that signify a 
newer—and, to my mind—more whole¬ 
some outlook. 

Most noteworthy is the fact that the 
war led many psychologists to deal di¬ 
rectly w'lth the integrated behavior of 
GI Joe, of the factory worker, of the 
civilian. We then learned that the in¬ 
terests of morale, psychotherapy, per¬ 
sonnel placement, psychological warfare, 
could not be pursued suecessfully by 
clinging to our threadbare models Oar 
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inafleciuate root-nietaphorb went into the 
a*-!) can for the duration It is because 
Ilf this conceptual diecArd, with its re¬ 
sultant wartime success in the promo¬ 
tion of scKul ensineerinR, that I have 
prt'Mimeci at this pme to bring into the 
open a conflict that many, perhaps most 
of us, have secretly felt Must we now 
resume the tattered stencils that we so 
recently abandoned with such good ef¬ 
fect? 

There arc various indicators of im- 
pnnement in theiirelical outlook. • I 
h.ise in mind the new and vital concefi- 
tion of the ego that has come into psy- 
iliotheiapj m recent years (3), thedis- 
coverv tind application of p-,vcholngi- 
<al pimiiples involved in bringing the 
worker into a participant relation with 
his job (2), the discovery and applica¬ 
tion of procedures leading to successful 
administration (14) IVe discern an 
accelerated movement toward the de¬ 
velopment of such theories as ran have 
tlieir and test here and now not one 
thousand years hence These theories 
neither strain the rreduhty, nor stretch 
an inappropnale model some distance 
beyond its logical breaking [mint 
We happily find more emphasis than 
Ix'fore on the structuring activities of 
the person, on the importance of cen¬ 
trally uiitiated motive patterns, on cog¬ 
nitive dynamisms including ideology, 
sthemata of meaning, frames of refer¬ 
ence We find the contemporaneity of 
motives stressed, as well a.s the impor¬ 
tant functions of self-esteem and ego- 
mvulvenient Though symbols are still 
ccinfused with signals, we are beginning, 
through content-analysis and interview¬ 
ing to study svmbols both m their own 
right, and as the basic ingredients that 
they are in all eoinplev conduct, includ¬ 
ing all nuirallv relevant thought and 
hehiivior We have learned through im¬ 
proved polls ,uul other melhcKls of in- 
cjuiry, to ascertain the ditettion of so¬ 


cial purpose as it resides in individual 
minds From such knowledge it should 
be possible to fashion a domestic and 
mternational social policy that will he 
sufficiently realistic to succeed 

All these and many more signs indi¬ 
cate the glowing dependence of modern 
theories upon a model that is none the 
less scientific for being humane. As 
this design for personality and social 
psychology gradually becomes better 
tempered to our subject-matter we shall 
cease borrowing false notes—whether 
sejueaks, squeals, or scjualls We shall 
read the score of human personality 
more accurately, and for the benefit of 
the world audience that wads to listen 
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PERSONALITY A PROBLEM FOR SCIENCE OR A PROBLEM 

FOR ART? 

Reprinted from Hreijfa (Jf Pii/iofoKif (Cluj Romania I No 4,19311 1 Ki) 

Already in the twentieth century three great revolutions have oc¬ 
curred in man’s thinking about his own mind These are first, Freudian 
psythoanalysis, with Us discovery of the depth and the emotion in mental 
life, serond, Behaviorism, with Us discovery of tlie accessibility of mind 
to objettive study; and third, (.estalt psychology, with us discovery of 
the essential orderliness and self-regulation of mind It is not at all 
unlikely that these new mtales of thought will revolutioni7e our ways 
of life during the present century, much as the natural and biological 
sciences revohuioni/ed ways of life during the past century We may 
well exjiett them to affect profoundly the morals, manners, and mental 
health of our generation and of geneiations to come. Psychology, it is 
often said, is destined to become the science of the twentieth century 
Now, one of the most significant happenings in the first part of the 
twentieth century has been the discovery — to which Freudian, Behavior¬ 
istic, and Gestalt psychologies base all contributed — that human per-" 
sonalily is an accessible subject for scientific probing It is this event, 
above all others, I think, that is likely to have the most practical con¬ 
sequences for education, for ethics, and lor mental health. 

But before getting into the problem of personality I should like to 
dwell for a moment upon the somewhat sloriny state of psychological 
science today. It sometimes seems to me that all the four winds of the 
intellectual heavens had collided in one storm center, competing for 
mastery, with the outcome as yet unsure 

According to the division adoptetl by the Harvard Tercentenary 
telehration there are indeed exactly four winds in the intellectual 
heavens, springing from the lour basic provinces of research and learning 

the natur.ll •.iicntcs 
the Inolonual sciences 
the sCKial scitiues 
the humannics 

Have you ever thought liefore that it is m the territory of psychology and 
only there, that all these four intellectual winds collide and run a tem- 
fiestuous course? 1 suppose it is natural enough that they should do so, 
for only by the aid of -all the inventions and all the resources of the mind 
can the creative mind itself lie adequately exjilored 
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From the natural sciences comes the colossal impact of scientific 
methodology. 1 suppose that m the entire history of human thought there 
never was a case where one science has been bullied by another science 
to compare with the way psychology is bullied by her elder sister science, 
physics. And 1 suppose no younger sister ever had so acute an inferiority 
complex as psychology has in relation to her well-groomed and socially 
correct elder sister. The desire to emulate the success of physics has led 
psychology to import at an increasing rate instruments of precision and 
mathematics into its treatment of mental life Heaven help the psy¬ 
chologist nowadays who doesn't know his amplifiers and electrical circuits 
It is, of course, particularly in the study of sensation that the physical 
sciences dominate psychology, though it is also true that their influence 
IS felt throughout the entire structure of psychological science 

From the biological sciences also come high standards and exacting 
methods of research, as well as the evolutionary and organismal points of 
view without which psychology would still be scholastic m character. But 
die freshening winds of biology have not blown gently and with modera¬ 
tion, they have blown rather with the force of a gale; so forcefully that 
in many quarters they have threatened to push every vestige of humanism 
out, leaving psychology with a plague of rats Tcxlay it is probably true 
that more rats are used in the American laboratories of psychology as 
subjects than men, women, and children combined Some people feel 
that what psychology really needs is an efficient Pied Piper 

It IS, then, the impact of the natural and biologiral sciences upon 
psychology that account for its obsession to reach the eminence of 
scientific respectability The methodological advances have indeed been 
considerable, but the sum-total of the findings from these points of ap 
proach have not as yet by any manner of means solved the problems of 
human personality. Their value lies chiefly in their advancement of 
sensory and reflex psychology, or as someone has a bit derisively called it 
“eye-ear-nose-and-throat" psychology 

In recent years the third wind has tisen likewise to the lorce of 
a gale. Social science is causing a tornado all its own It refuses to blend 
amicably with natural and biological science, but claims mind pretty 
much as its own province for study Anthropologists and sociologists give 
no quarter. Mind, they insist, takes us form almost wholly in response 
to cultural demands Language precedes the individual, so too do the 
tehgion, the morals, the economic system into which the individual is 
born. Mind then, is not a matter for instrumental or biological study, 
but for cultural study A large number of psychologists have been con¬ 
verted, at least partially, to this view, and recently have staged a re¬ 
bellion within their own ranks, four hundred of them forming a society 
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tii iiivcsti^dtc ds realisiKdlly d^ jiossiblc the tdte of mind ds it is condi¬ 
tional and constrained by the gigantic movements of contemporary 
sew lety 

■fhe last wind that blows in our storm center is gentler and less 
voracious \ct Us presence is always felt In spite of all counter currents 
It IS perhaps still the prevailing wuid It is the wind of huinanisin. After 
all IS said and done, it is philosophy and literature, and not the natural, 
biologual, or scKial sciences, that have tostered psychology throughout 
the ages It is only m comparatively recent years that psycliology has 
detached itself trom philosophy and from art to become the storm center 
that n IS Only hvc yeais ago m niv own university it was still felt that 
fjsvchologv should not loim a dcpaitineiu of us own but should remain 
siiuggly sheltered withm the historic sanctuary of philosophy 

Now We (ome to personality One of the outstanding events m psy- 
(hologv of the piesent century has been the discovery of jiersonahty. 
Perscmalilv. whatever else it may he, is the substantial concrete unit of 
mental life that exists m forms that are clehnitely single and individual 
Throughout the ages, ot course, this phenomenon of personal individual¬ 
ity lias iH't'ii depicted and explored by the humanities The more 
aesthetic philosophers and the more philosophical artists have always 
made n then si>efial province of interest 

Tardily, iwychologists have arrived on the scene One might almost 
say thev are lieginning two thousand vears too late The psychologist’s 
woik. It might seem, has been done for him, and done most brilliantly 
With his scant thirty vears of background, the psychologist looks like 
a conceited intruder And so he is in the opinion of many literati 
Stephan Zweig, lor example, in speaking ot Proust, Ainiel, Flaubert, and 
other great masters oi characten/ation, says, 

"Writers like these are giants in ohservation and literature, whereas m 
psvthology the held ot personality is worked by lesser men, mere flies, 
who have the safe anchorage of a Iranie of science m which to place 
then })ctty platitudes and minor heresies ’’ 

It IS true that the giants ot literature make psychologists, who under¬ 
take to leprescnt and to explain personality, seem meflcctual and some¬ 
times a bit ftKihsh m comparison Only a pedant could prefer the dry 
collections of lads that psychology can ler regarding an individual 
Tuerual lite to the glorious and unforgettable portraits that the gifted 
novelist, dramatist, or biographer tan give The literary artist creates 
his account, the psychologist merely compiles his In the one case a 
unity emerges, self consistent tvei through its subtleties of change In the 
other case a ponderous actumulatu'n of discontinuous data piles up. 
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One recent critic has put the matter rrisply. Psychology, whenever 
It deals with human personality, he remarks, is only saying what litera¬ 
ture has always said, and is saying it much less artfully. 

Whether this unflattering )utlgmenL is entirely correct we shall 
Mioii sec Foi the moment it serves at least to tall attention to the sig- 
mlKaiit lait that in a sense literature and psychology me coiiifietitois, 
they are the two methods pat excellence for dealing with the personahlv 
ITie methods of htei attire are those of art, the methods of ytsythology 
are those of science Our question is which aiijnoach is the mote suitable 
foi the study of personality? 

Literature has had centunes of headstart, and it has been served by 
genius of the highest ordet Psychology is young and has hied as yet few, 
if any, geniuses m the tle[nction and explanation of human [lersonahty 
Being youthlul, it would be liccoming lor ]>sythology to learn a few 
basic truths from literature 

To show what it can piofuably Icaiii, let us take a (oiuu’te example 
I have chosen one horn ancient times in cndei to show < learly the niatiir- 
tty and ii[ieness of literary wisdom Twenty-three hnndicd years ago, 
'Iheojihrastus, Aristotle's pupil and successor at the Lyceum in Athens, 
wrote a numbet of hiiet charatteii/aticms of cert.nn of his Vthenian 
acquaintances Thirty of his sketches have survived 

The sketch that I shall select is called “The (.oward " Please note Us 
timelessness The coward of today is essentially the same kind of mortal 
as the cowaid of antiquity. Please note also the remarkable directness and 
economy of the portrait No words are wasted It is like a jirosc sonnet 
No one could add or subtract a single sentence to its betterment 

THE COWARD 

“Cowardliness is a shrinking of the soul caused by fear 1 he Cmward 
15 this sort of person At sea he thinks cliffs are pirates and directly 
the sea gets rough int|uiies anxiously whether all the passengers are 
initiated,* as he looks up at the sky he asks the steersman if they are 
half-way and what he thinks of the weather, he tells the petscm next 
him that he has had a disturbing dream, he takes off his tunic and gives 
it to his slave,** and finally begs tci he put on shore. On active service 
when the infantry are going into action, he calls to the men of his tleine 
to come and stand by him and to keep a good look-out - pretending 
that It IS hard to distinguish who is the enemv Then hearing the noise 


• Into the m\steries o{ the C4al>eiri 
So that he can swim 
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of battle and seeing men fall, he tells his comrades that in the hurry he 
has forgotten his sword, he runs back to his tent and, after getting rid 
of his slave liy sending him out to reconnoitre, hides the sword under 
his pillow and wastes time in pretending to look for it If he sees a 
wounded Iriend earned in, he rushes up, tells him to keep cheerful, 
holds him under the arms to support him; then he attends him, wipes the 
blood off and sits down by him to keep the flies away —m short, does 
everything except fight T he trumpets sound the charge and, as he sits 
in the tent, he murmurs. ’"Curse youl Won’t you let the poor man sleep 
w<ith your everlasting trumpeting!" Covered with the other man’s blotd 
he goes out to meet the returning soldiers and tells them he has saved 
one of his friends at the risk of his own life, and he brings to the bedside 
die men of his deme and tribe and explains to each visitor that he 
earned the wounded man to the tent with his own hands ’’ 

There is one feature in this classic sketch that I should like to call 
particularly to your attention. You will note that Theophrastus selects 
two situations lor recording his observations In one the coward is 
traveling, m the other he is unwillingly engaged in a battle In the first 
situation seven typical episodes are depicted, the coward’s illusion of see¬ 
ing the cliffs as pirates, his superstitious fear lest some of the passengers 
might bring bad luck through having neglected a religious rite, his desire 
to be at least half-way on the dangerous journey, his consulting expert 
opinion on the weather, his fear of his own disturbing dreams, his prepara¬ 
tions for swimming to safety, and finally his emotional collapse in begging 
to lie pul on shore Even more subtle are the seven telltale episodes 
during battle. In all there are fourteen situations described- all of them 
for the coward are equivalent, whatever stimulation he is exposed to 
arouses the same deep, dominant disposition Although his separate acts 
are quite distinctive, yet each and every one is equivalent in that each 
is a manifestation of the same dominant cowardly disposition 

In short, Theophrastus, more than 2000 years ago, used a method, 
just now being glirajised by jisythologists, oh defining with the aid of 
equivalent stimulations and equivalent responses the major dispositions 
of a character. 

lo state the point yet more broadly Almost all the literature of 
character — whether sketch writing, as in the case of Theophrastusj or 
fiction, drama, or biography — proceeds on the psychological assumption 
that each character has certain traits peculiar to himself which can be 
defined through the narrating of typical ejiisodes from life In literature 
a personality is never regarded, as it sometimes is in psychology, as a 
sequence of unrelated specific actions Personality is not like a water- 
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skaie, darting hither and yon on the surface of a pond, with its several 
fugitive excursions having no intrinsic relation to one another Good 
literature never makes the mistake of confusing the personality of man 
with that of a water-skate Psychology often does 

The first lesson, then, that psychology has to learn from literature 
IS something about the nature of the substantial and enduring dispositions 
of which personality is composed This is the problem of traits, and by 
and large, I maintain, it has been handled more successfully through the 
assumptions of literature than through the assumptions of psychology. 
More specifically, it seems to me, the concept of the equivalence of stimu¬ 
lation and the equivalence of response, seen so clearly in the ancient 
sketches of Theophrastus, may serve as a strikingly productive guide tor 
ihe scientific study of personality—where equivalences may be deter¬ 
mined with greater accuracy and greater verifiability than in literature 
Itself Using the resources of the laboratory and controlled observation 
outside, psychology might be able to establish for the single individual far 
more exactly than literature can do, the precise range wherein various 
life-situations are for him equivalent, and the precise range of responses 
which for him have equivalent significance. 

A second major lesson from literature concerns the seJf-consjstency 
of Its products No one ever asked their authors to prove that the 
characters of Hamlet, Don Quixote, Anna Karenina, Hedda Gabbler, or 
Babbitt were true and authentic Great characterizations by virtue of 
their greatness prove themselves. They are plausible, they are even 
necessary Every act seems to be in some subtle way both a reflection of, 
and a rounding out of a single, well-knit character This adhesiveness 
of behavior meets the test known as self-confrontation, one bit of be¬ 
havior supports another, so that the whole can be comprehended as a 
self-consistent if intricate unity. Self-confrontation is the only method 
of validation applied to the work of artists (excepting perhaps to the 
work of biographers, who indeed have certain requirements for external 
validation to contend with). But the method of self<onfrontation, I 
think it may rightly be said, is barely lieginning to be applied to the 
productions of psychology. 

Once in commenting on a character of Thackeray’s, Gilbert K 
Chesterton remarked, "She drank, but Thackeray didn t know it." Ches¬ 
terton’s quip springs from the demand that all good characterizations 
possess ’’systematic relevance” within themselves. Given one set of 
facts about a personality, other relevant facts should follow. To be sure, 
a deep and intimate knowledge of a character is required before these 
necessary inferences can be made One must know just what the mest 
intimate motivational traits in each case are. For this most central, 
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and therefore most undying core of any peisonahty. Professor Wertheimer 
has [iroposed the concept of the "radix" — a root from -which all stems 
may grow He illustrates his conception with the case of a school girl 
who was a zealous scholar, but at the same time addicted to vivid los- 
rnetics On the surlace there certainly seems to be no systematic lelevance 
here dhe two lines ol conduct seldom go together But the apparent 
ronttaciution is resolved in this case by exploring beneath the surface 
for the hash root In this case it turned out that the school girl had deep 
admiration for (a psychoanalyst might rail it a fixation upon) a certain 
teacher who m addition to being a scholarly woman had a natural vivid 
complexion The schixil girl simply wanted to be like her teacher The 
same facts in another case might betoken a basic desire for power, or 
simply a double-barrelled attempt to capsize the studious boy across 
the aisle Whatever the explanation in this case, the point is that with 
ladical imcletstanding it liecomes possible to harmonize the apparent 
mconsistencies in a personality 

Ot course, the problem is not always so simple Not all personalities 
base basic unity Conflict, changeability, even the dissociation of [ler- 
sonality are (onimoii Much ot the hiemtme we read exaggerates the 
consistency ot personality, caricatures rather than characters emerge 
Oversimplification is found in drama, fiction, and biogiaphy The con¬ 
frontation seems to come almost too easily The characters of Dickens are 
a giKid example ot oversiinplification They never have conflicts within 
themselves They are always what they arc They may, and usually do, 
meet unfriendly fortes m the environment, but they themselves are en¬ 
tirely perfect in consistency and devoid of inner conflict. 

But if literature often errs through its selectivity in exaggerating 
the unity of personality, psychology through its lack of interest and re¬ 
stricted tediniques generally fails to discover or to explore such con¬ 
sistent y as d<x“s exist 

The greatest lading of the psychologist at the present time is Ins 
iiiahihtv to prove what he knows to be true. No less than the literary 
attist he knows that peisonality is an intricate, well-proportioned, and 
moie or less consistent mental structure—but he can’t prove it. He 
makes no use, as the writer docs, oi the obvious method ot self-tonironta- 
tioii ot tacts. Instead of emulating the artist in this matter he usually 
takes safe refuge in the thickets ol statistical correlation 

One investigator, thinking to study the virility of his subjects, for 
a whole jiopulaticm of people, correlates the width of hips and shoulders 
with interests in sports, another, to find the bases of intelligence, carefully 
cninpares the 1 Q in childhood with the ossification of the wrist bones, 
a thud compares phospluirous per body weight with good-nauiredness or 
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With leadership. Investigations such as these, though they are the fashion 
in research on personality, run their course entirely on a subpersonal 
level. Devotion to the microscope and to mathematics has led the in- 
vestigatois to shun complex patterned forms of behavior and thought, 
even though it is only in these complex forms that personality tan be 
said to exist at all Bullied by the instruments of physics, many psycholo¬ 
gists neglect the most delicate recording instrument ever tievised for 
the relating and proper clustering of facts—^namely, their own minds 
Psychology, then, needs techniques of self-confrontation, techniques 
whereby the togetherness of a personality can be determined Only a 
few rudimentary attempts in this direction have been made * 

One study employed the English themes of 70 college stiiclents 
Nine themes were gathered from each student, three in October, three 
in January, and three in May The topics for the themes were pre¬ 
scribed and were iinitorm for all students 

After being typed and divested of all identifying signs, two ex 
perimenters attempted to sort these themes carefully so that they 
might from style alone group all the themes written by the same stu¬ 
dent. For both experimenters the results were strikingly positive, well 
above chance. 

The point of interest here is the method by which successful 
matchings were made. Occasionally, to be sure, some sinking iriethani 
cal feature caught the eye and aided in identifications Addiction to 
semicolons would mark the wTiting of one student, or some other 
oddity of punctuation or spelling. But most of the idt ntifications were 
not made on this basis but through a diagnosis of the peisonal traits 
of the writers "The investigators found themselves searching lor a 
form-quality of the individual.” They felt in each production a re¬ 
flection of certain complex qualities m the writer himself. Now these 
qualities were different in each case and difficult for the experimenter 
to reduce to words. 

In spite of the difficulty of expressing these hypotheses of ‘'form- 
quality” in words, the fact remains that they (and not mechanical 
features) were ordinarily the basis of judgment, and likewise that 
the judgments were to a significant degree successful 

It IS of interest to note some of the bases upon which this matching 
proceeded The productions of one student, for example, would lie felt 
always to reflect "a feeling for atmosphere, a well-balanced .sense of 
humor, a quiet, amused tolerance of social relations and situations ” 

• The following evperunent is desenbed on pp 491 ff of mv book, Persemabrv a 
Psychological Interpretation, New York Henry HoU, 19S7 
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XiKithtr OKmed in all his themes “a positive seU-assurance, definite, 
Init iicUhcT prcpidirecl nor opinionated, sense of humor" A third 
was ‘'constaiulY fxncd Looks at life as a monotonous experietue m 
wliKh one follows the easiest coinse of action " A touuh had a ''simple, 
o[)timistK attitude toward life and people, simple, direct, declaiative 
sentetues ” 

There is a third major lesson for psychologists to learn from litera¬ 
ture, namely how to keep a sustained inteiest m one individual person 
for a long penocl ol time. It was said ol a certain tamous English an- 
ihrojiologist that although he wrote aliout savages, he never actually had 
seen one He admitted the charge, and added — "and 1 hope to Heaven 
1 never shall" A gie.it mitnher ol psychologists in their jirofessional 
lajiatity have nevei leallv veil an individual, .md many ol them, I regret 
to sav, hojie they never will 

following the lead ol the oldei sticiues they assume that the in¬ 
dividual must he hrushed aside Scieiue, they insist, deals only with 
general laws The individual is a miisaiue W’hat is wanted are uni- 
loniiitits. Hus tradition has lesnltcd in the cication ol a vast, shadowy 
abstraction in psvchology called the generalized-adult-human-uiind The 
hmiian numl, ol course, exists in no such foun, it exists only in concrete, 
mtenselv peisonal lot ms, 'I here is no generalued mind The abstraction 
tliat tht [isvchologist conimits in incasuniig and explaining a non¬ 
existent mind m-gcneial is an ahstiaction that no literary waiter ever 
conmuts I he* liieraiy writer knows pcrlectly well that mind exists only 
in singular and i>attuular forms 

Here, ol eoursc, we are lacing the basic opposition between science 
and ait. Science, u is said, always deals w'lth the general, art always with 
tlu paituular Kut il this distinction is true, what are we to do about 
jietsoiialitv' I’crsonality is never general, it is always particular Must 
It then tie handed over, wholly to the arts' („in psychology dd nothing 
ahoiii It' 1 am sure that veiy lew psychologists would accept this solu¬ 
tion Hill still it seems to me that the dilemma is inexorable. Either we 
must giv( up the individual or we must learn from literature to dwell 
longei ujMiti him, modifying as is netevsary our conception of the scope 
ol siic'iice SC) .IS to accomnicxlaie the single case more hospitably than 
heieiolore 

^ou iiiav have remarked to yourself that the psychologists you have 
known, 111 sjiite ol their profession, are no better than anyone else in 
uiuletstanding peojile They are not exceptionally shrewd, nor are they 
.l1w.^v^ able to give advice on jiroblcms of perscjnality This observation, 
if voii have made it, is certainly sound I should go further, and say 
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that because of their habits of excessive abstraction and generalization, 
many psychologists, are actually inferior to other people in then compre¬ 
hension of the single lives that confront them 

When I say that in the interests of a proper science of personality 
the psychologist should learn to dwell longer on the single case, it might 
seem that 1 am poaching upon the domain of biography, whose precise 
purpose is to dwell exhaustively upon one life. 

There is indeed a remarkably close relationship between literary 
biography and the psychology of peisonality, but the two Reids are by 
no means identical The psychologist needs to look at the single case 
more ardently in his clinical, experimental, and theoretical studies as 
well as from the point of view of life history Although the psychology 
of personality is not identical with scientific biography, the psychologist 
can learn much if he will read and ponder literary biography, and I 
predict that if he learns his lesson well he may eventually be able to 
write more revealing and accurate biographies than most of those that 
literature has produced 

In England biography began as hagiography and as a recounting of 
legendary deeds Neither interest was conducive to objectivity or truth¬ 
fulness, The term biography was first used by Dryden m 1683, and de¬ 
fined by him as “the history of particular men's lives ” Reaching a high 
point m Boswell's Life of Johnson, and again in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
and for a third time m Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son, English biog¬ 
raphy has had a career of ups and downs Some biographies are as 
flat and lifeless as eulogies upon a gravestone, others are sentimental 
and false 

Increasingly, however, biography is becoming rigorous, and objec¬ 
tive, and even heartless For this trend psychology has no doubt been 
largely responsible. Biographies more and more are coming to resemble 
scientific autopsies, performed for the sake of understanding rather than 
for inspiration or acclaim There are now psychological and psycho¬ 
analytic biographies and even medical and endocrinological biographies. 

The influence of psychological science is felt in autobiography as 
■well In recent years there liave been many exjjerimenu m objective 
self-depiction and self-explanation, with improvement upon the disin¬ 
genuous confessions of Casanova, Rousseau, or Barbellion Two fascinat¬ 
ing examples, illustrating the direct influence of psychology, are the 
Experiment in Autobiography hy H G Wells (1935) and The Locomo¬ 
tive Gad by W E Leonard (1927) But for all their enhanced warmth 
and intimacy, autobiographers suffer one disadvantage compared with 
biographies. The autobiographer as a rule cannot bear to disparage him¬ 
self and the reader cannot bear to read his praise of himself. Perhaps in 
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time writers may learn how to control their powerful impulse to justify 
their deeds m the telling;, and readers may learn correspondingly to be 
less suspicious of virtue when it is self-disclosed 

I have mentioned three lessons that the psychologist may learn from 
literatuie for the imjirovement of his own work The first is the con¬ 
ception held universally in all of literature concerning the nature of 
traits Each literary artist pioceeds on the assumption that his characters 
have broadly organized inner dispositions that can be identified and de¬ 
fined The method that literature uses in identifying and defining traits 
— namely, the study ot equivalent fields of stimulation and equivalent 
fields ot response, needs urgently to find its way into the psychologist's 
store of niethiKls I he second lesson concerns the test of self-confronta¬ 
tion. which good liieiature always meets and psychology nearly always 
avoids meeting. Owing to their neglect of this basic principle of literary 
validation, psychologists generally fail to find the unity and coherence of 
the iM’rscmahties that they study. The third lesson calls for more sus¬ 
tained interest in the single case, through longer periods of time The 
psvchologist should dwell as the biographer does upon one life more 
exhaustively than he does, no matter il in so doing he sacrihces his impulse 
to make broad, and usually premature generalizations, about the abstract, 
nonexistent, average human mind 

* • • 

In presenting these three advantages of the literary method I have 
said little about the distinctive merits of psychology In conclusion I 
ought to add at least a few words in praise of my profession Otherwise 
you might infer that I am willing and even eager to sell psychology down 
the river in return tor a copy ot Madame Bovary and a free pass to 
the Athenaeum 

INychologv has a iiuinlier of potential advantages over literature. 
Its diM-iplined character offsets the subjective dogmatism inherent in 
imaginative writing. .Sometimes literature passes the test of self-con¬ 
frontation of facts tCH) easily For example, in one recent comparative 
study ot biographies ot the same person it was found that each version 
of the life seemed plausible enough, but that m fact only a small per¬ 
centage ol the events and interpretations given in one biography were 
to fie found in the otheis No one could know which, if any, was the 
true portrait 

It is not necessary tor good writers to agree in their observations and 
in their exjilanations to anything like the same extent that all good 
jisythologists must agree Biographers can give vastly different interpre¬ 
tations ot a life without discrediting the literary method, whereas psychol- 
ogv is ridiculed mercilessly when its experts fail to agree with one another. 
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A psychologist IS piojierly troubled by the arbiirarv metaphors ol 
hteratuie The implication ol manv metaphors is oheii gimesijiieh lalsc‘, 
and >et they aie seldom challenged In literature one nia\ hrul, lor 
example, that the docilify ol a (crtaiii charaitci is explained In the fact 
that “he had menial blood in his veins', oi the fietiness ol another 
(liaiactci by the lact that "his temjjciament he sliaied with all other 
redheads”, nr the intellectuality ol a third by the “height ol his massive 
brow ' A psychologist would be toin limb Irom limb if he made any 
stub fantastic assiimjitioris (onrennng laiise and elfect 

The artist, hirtheimore, is permitted and eiuoiiiagetl to he enter¬ 
taining and engaging, to communicate his own images, to express his 
own biases His success is ineasuied by the responsiveness ol his readers, 
who ohen demand nothing more than that they may languidly idennly 
theraelves with a character and escape trom then immediate worries 
The psychologist, on the other hand, is never permitted to entertain Ins 
reader His success is measured by steriiei interia than the reader’s 
applause 

In gathering his material, the writer draws Iroin his usual ohserva 
tions of life, elides his data, and distards innihlesomc facts at will 
The psychologist is liekl by lequnenients of fidelity to fact, and to all 
facts, and he is expected to use controlled anti verifiable sources from 
which to secure his tacts He must prove his mlerences step hv step His 
terminology is stanclardieed and he is deprived almost entirely of the 
use of seductive metaphor 

These restrictions surrounding the psychologist male lor reluhilitv, 
verifiability, lessened bias, and lelative Ireedom from self-projection into 
the products of his work 

Psychologists who studv jrersonality are, I agree, essentiallv striving 
to say what literature has always said, and they are ot necessity saving 
It much less artlully, Init so tar as they have gone— and it is not very 
far — they are striving to sjieak more exactlv and, from the {loint of 
view of social progress in our century, mote helptullv 

The title ot this essay, like the titles ol manv essays, is idlv stated. 
Peronality is not a problem for science c>r a i>roblem loi ait exclusively, 
but for both together Each approach has us met its, but both are needed 
for even an approximatelv complete studv of the infinite richness of 
personality. 

If in the interests ot good pedagogy I am expected to conclude with 
one pointed bit ot advice, it would be this If you are a student of psv- 
chology, read many, many novels and dr.inias of character, and read 
biography If you are not a student ot psvehok^, read these too, but 
read psychology as well 
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